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CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 

JOHN  $.  KNIGHT, 

Editor  and  Publisher 


John  Puslls.  one  of  more  than 
a  dozen  expert  photographers 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

« 


They  put  you  there!  Pictures  that  trap  the 
realism  of  actual  presence  are  hard  to  get. 
But  they’re  routine  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Captured  by  craftsmen  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  make  Daily  News  photography 
the  finest  in  newsprint,  these  pictures  have 
a  persistent  passion  for  winning  prizes 
and  getting  into  year  books. 

Take,  for  a  recent  example,  this  action 
shot  of  a  boxing  bout  titled  "Timber-r-r.” 
To  John  Puslis,  Daily  News  photographer 
who  made  it,  it  was  just  another  picture 
assignment.  But  to  the  judges  in  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica  Book  of  the  Year 
Contest  it  was  top  prize  in  the  sports 
category. 

Daily  News  readers  saw  "Timber-r-r”  as 
part  of  the  day’s  crop  in  the  picture  per¬ 
fection  they’ve  come  to  expect  from  this 
newspaper.  Now,  the  world  can  see  it  in 
Britannica’s  1947  issue  of  The  Book  of  the 
Year. 


HOW  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  MAKES 
ITS  PICTURES  LIVE  UP  TO  ITS  WORDS 


NBWVOl^ 


★  Headquarters  of  the  1st  Army  Area  and  second  only  to  Washington 
in  importance  in  military  administrative  affairs.  Governor's  Island 
is  situated  in  the  world's  busiest  harbor  five  hundred  yards  off 
Manhattan.  The  island's  history  dates  back  to  1637  when  it  was 
first  acquired  from  the  Indians  for  two  axeheads,  a  few  nails  and 
a  string  of  beads.  The  name  derives  from  the  early  English 
administrators  who  used  it  as  a  "pleasure  home  for  Governors". 
Since  1775  the  island  has  never  been  without  its  complement  of 
soldiers  and  has  served  with  distinction  in  all  of  our  nation's  wars. 


.  AcccttS  THE  LAROEST 

evening  AUOlENCt 


You  nood  fiowspopors  to  soli  Now  York 


A  NEW  FEATl'RE 


new  opportunity  to 
increase  family  interest  and  readership!  ...  a  daily  strip-story  of  two 
present  day  children  whose  adventures  on  a 
magic  hilltop  near  their  home  are  based  on 
well  known  incidents  from  the  Old  Testament 
.  .  .  adventures  with  enough  action  to  attract 
the  attention  of  any  young  reader  .  .  .  and 
enough  educational  value  to  earn  the 
appreciation  of  any  parent. 


.MORE  THAN  THIRTY  major  papers 
subscribed  to  Jack  and  Judy  on  sight,.,  including^,, 

MoinrM  Reffintrr  and  Tribune  llouMlon  Pont 
Pitti«burtf  h  Pre««  M emphin  Commer<*ial  \ppeal 
4tJanta  Journal  Norfolk  LedK<*r  Diftpatch 

Birmingham  Pont  San  Franrittro  <^hr(»nirle 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  St.  Louin  Star-Timeo 

t!hieagoSun  St.  Paul  IHspatch-Pioneer  Pre«s 


(>>lumbufi  f'itisen 
Ihiyton  Journal»llerald 
Dallas  News 
Vancouver  Sun 


Tacoma  Tribune 
Wichita  Fagle 
Indianapolis  News 
Daily  Oklahoman 


JACK  AND  JUDY  IN  DIDLELAND 

. . .  will  be  regularly  submitted  for  approval  to  a  special  advisory  board 
representing  Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  .  .  .  has  already 
been  seen  and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  church  and  civic  authorities  in  nearly 
a  dozen  cities  . . .  was  ordered  on  sight  by 
eighteen  of  thirty  editors  who  previewed  it. 
Sequence  starting  dates  are:  June  2nd,  June  30th,  July  28th  and 
September  8th  .  .  .  \X  rite  or  wire  your  reservation  . . .  now! 
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400  W.  Madison,  Chicago,  III. 


AUTHOR  Robert  Acomh,  Cincinnati 
advertising  executive,  with  real  life  Jack  and 
Judy — his  son  John  and  daughter  Judy . . . 


The  last  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa. 


High  wages? 


Low  prices? 


That's  the  Alcoa  record . . . 


There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  post-war 
discussion  about  the  feasibility  of  lowering  prices  in 
the  face  of  constantly  rising  labor  costs.  Without 
entering  into  a  long  drawn-out  recital  of  the  pros 
and  cons  on  the  matter,  Alcoa  would  like  to  point 
out  its  record  in  this  connection— a  record  the  com¬ 
pany  believes  is  hard  to  match  in  any  other  American 
industry. 

Briefly,  Alcoa’s  current  wage  rates  represent  an 
increase  of  approximately  75  per  cent  over  the  rates  in 
effect  during  the  year  1939,  whereas  the  basic  price  of 
aluminum  over  that  same  period  has  been  reduced 
30  per  cent. 

Folks,  that’s  quite  a  record.  Certainly  it’s  one 
that  is  unmatched  by  the  makers  of  any  other 
commercial  metal.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  it  has 
been  possible  to  establish  lower  prices,  despite  almost 
universal  economic  trends  in  the  opposite  direction, 
have  been  discussed  in  earlier  advertisements  of 
this  series. 

Many  folks  quite  naturally  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  aluminum  prices  are  down.  That’s  to  be 
expected  when  almost  everything  else  has  been  going 
up — up — up.  But  a  comparison  of  Alcoa’s  prices  on 
all  the  products  it  makes  shows  that  in  a  healthy 
majority  of  the  categories,  prices  are  substantially 
below  those  in  effect  at  the  end  of  1939. 

It’s  economic  conunon  sense  that  lower  prices  are 


the  key  to  broadening  markets  for  aluminum.  Alcoa 
hopes  that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  to  hold  the 
line  on  prices  at  the  present  low  marks.  The  ability 
of  the  company  to  do  it  will  depend  largely  on  in¬ 
creased  employee  productivity  throughout  the  or¬ 
ganization.  High  productivity  is  the  only  way  of 
meeting  increased  costs  of  manufacture. 

Alcoa  people  believe  in  America’s  future.  They 
feel  that  their  ability  to  provide  more  and  better— 
and  cheaper — aluminum  for  America’s  markets  is  an 
important  contribution  to  national  stability,  as  well 
as  to  better  living  for  all  of  us  who  call  America 
our  home. 

*  *  * 

The  company  has  gotten  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  being  able  to  bring  this  series  of  frank  talks 
to  you.  It’s  hoped  that  you  feel  you  know  us  better 
as  a  result  of  these  over-the-back-fence  discussions. 
In  looking  back  on  the  series,  it’s  surprising  how 
many  things  were  covered  concerning  the  who,  what, 
where,  when,  why,  and  how  of  the. industry  and  our 
company.  The  many  letters  you’ve  written  have 
been  most  gratifying. 

If  you’d  like  to  have  the  complete  series  in  booklet 
form,  just  drop  a  letter  or  postcard  requesting  a 
copy  to  the  address  below,  and  one  will  be  sent  to 
you  shortly. 


AiCOA 


ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

1884  GULF  BUILDING  •  PITTSBURGH  19.  PENNA. 
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Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  Agure  this  out  fast.  Here’s  a  packaged 
food  item.  Nothing  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  Naturally, 
it’s  nationally  advertised. 

But  look  at  what  recent  brand  preference  studies  show.  In  one  city, 
28%  of  the  families  use  the  product.  In  another,  20%.  In  another, 
17%.  In  still  another,  only  . 

Why?  Because  markets  differ  as  people  differ  ...  in  tastes,  in  reading 
habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  is 
that  every  sale  your  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction  . . . 
between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  national  advertising  in  local  newspapers  is  so  productive. 
More  than  53  million  daily  newspapers  are  bought  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  these  days ...  a  new  all-time  high.  Newspapers  are  the 
biggest  mass  medium.  They  are  the  only  mass  medium  that  gives 
you  effective  pinpoint  control ...  to  concentrate  your  advertising 
where  you  want  it  ivhen  you  want  it. 

Every  day  we  learn  something  new  about  markets,  maybe  your  markets, 
orth  a  phone  call  to  find  out? 


mgton  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wacicer  Dr.,  Chicago  I,  Sfafe  8681  •  240  Monfgonnery  Sf.,  5an  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  853® 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Conton  Repository  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  advertising 


Quick  Coverage  with  the  Beechcraft  Bonanza 

Four  comfortable  scats;  soundproofed,  heated  cabin  • 

172  mph  cruising  speetl— 750  mile  range 
Fully  equipped;  nothing  else  to  buy 
Operating  cost  as  low  as  1(?  per  passenger  mile 

EDITOR  B  PUBLISHER  for  ^ 


The  airplane  is  journalism’s  most 
facile  partner.  Its  speed,  dispatch 
and  versatility  are  a  boon  to  editor 
and  business  manager  alike.  It 
gives  “on  tbe  spot”  coverage  to 
stories  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
It  saves  executives  countless  hours 
of  travel  time.  Its  service  in  pultlic 
and  private  emergencies  has 
helped  Ituild  anew  the  stattire  of 


many  a  newspaper.  It  is  ever  being 
used  to  make  bulk  deliveries— at 
an  actual  saving  in  cost. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  planes 
in  use  by  newspapers  today  is  tbe 
Beechcraft  Model  18  Executive 
Transport— famous  as  the  “flying 
new  sroom.”  This  nine-place,  twin- 
engine  Beechcraft  offers  luxurious 
executive  transportation  equal  to 


the  highest  airline  standards.  It 
cruises  at  200  mph  and  literally 
places  local  news  staffs  and  pho¬ 
tographers  on  a  “national”  beat. 

Nearly  400  of  these  famous 
planes  are  now  in  use  by  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  publishers  and  other 
business  corporations.  For  com¬ 
plete  information  call  the  Beech¬ 
craft  distributor  i.  ’est  you. 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.S.A 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor’s 

new  press  is  a 
HOE  Color-Convertible 


Installation  of  the  first  post-war  design  news¬ 
paper  press,  a  line  of  ten  (10)  Hoe  “Stream¬ 
line”  Color-Convertible  Units  and  two  (2) 
“Superspeed”  Double  Folders  has  just  been 
completed  in  the  beautiful  plant  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.O.P.  color  printing  facilities  are  embodied 
in  every  unit  permitting  a  wide  range  of  color 
printing  possibilities.  Design  of  the  press  is 
such  tha“'even  further  color  printing  facilities 


may  be  added  easily  and  quickly  at  any  future 
time. 

Being  also  equipped  with  Hoe  Reels, 
Running-Belt  Tensions  and  Full-Speed  Web- 
Splicing  Mechanisms,  besides  incorporating 
many  other  up-to-the-minute  features  result¬ 
ing  from  Hoe’s  long  experience,  plus  intensive 
research  during  the  war  years,  this  is  truly 
the  finest  and  most  versatile  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  press  operating  in  the  world  today. 


ca,//¥0. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
BIANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  *  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Christian_Science  Momitor 

_ — —  »YT— VSTBtATIAA  ^  ^  A  X 
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FIRST  FOR  TRAVELER^ 

'  ^  and  travel  advertisers 


Ask  resort  operators  and  travel  people  to  name  their  best  business 
producer.  Usually  they’ll  reply:  “The  New  York  Times.”  They’re  using 
50%  more  space  in  The  Times  this  year  than  in  any  other  publication. 

Often  they’ll  tell  you  more,  as  does  A1  Simmons.  Simmons  Tours  is 
one  of  the  biggest  in  the  business,  and  one  of  the  largest  advertisers,  too. 
With  25  years’  experience,  they  know  what’s  what  with  travelers. 

“Our  steady  growth  has  been  concretely  assisted  by  The  New 
'York  Times,”  writes  Mr.  Simmons.  “Travel  agents  in  general 
and  Simmons  Tours  in  particular  are  convinced  that  every 
dollar  spent  for  advertising  in  The  Times  results  in  an  ample 
return  of  travel  business. 

“It  is  our  experience  that  travel-minded  people  accept  The 
Times  as  an  encyclopedia  of  travel.  Simmons  Tours  has  used 
more  space  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other  newspaper  or 
periodical. 

“To  accommodate  the  expected  increase  in  travel,  advertis¬ 
ing  will  receive  an  important  allotment  in  our  expanded  bud¬ 
get.  As  usual,  The  Times  will  be  put  at  the  top  of  our  list  for 
1947  and  ’48.” 

Travelers  are  best  prospects  for  many  items  .  .  .  luggage  to  lotions 
...  so  information  like  this  is  useful  to  a  wide  circle  of  advertisers. 

Slje  Jleittr  JJork  Simje^s  *‘All  the  News  That*s  Fit  to  Print" 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Americo 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Censorship,  Propaganda 
On  Freedom  Parley  Agenda 


American  and  European  Views 
Included  in  UN  Body's  Action 
By  William  Reed 


lake  success.  L.  I.— The 

United  Nations  Subcommis- 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press  sketched  the 
broad  outlines  for  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  press  freedom  this  week 
in  a  provisional  agenda  for  the 
world  press  conference. 

Items  listed  will  allow  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  parley  to  recom¬ 
mend  specific  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  action  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  two  traditional 
otetacles  to  press  freedom — cen¬ 
sorship  and  propaganda. 

Both  American  and  European 
views  have  been  given  promi¬ 
nent  attention.  Suggestions  re¬ 
garding  freedom  from  censor¬ 
ship,  freedom  to  gather,  trans¬ 
mit  and  disseminate  news,  and 
equality  to  news  sources  were 
submitted  in  detail. 

Responsibility  Stressed 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Sub¬ 
commission's  report  was  careful 
to  stress  the  responsibility  of 
journalists  and  their  employers 
for  the  accurate  presentation  of 
news. 

The  latter  idea  was  carried  to 
its  extreme  by  Soviet  Delegate 
J.  M.  Lomakin  who  expressed  a 
journalistic  concept  that  went 
beyond  the  ideals  of  truthful¬ 
ness,  accuracy  and  reliability  of 
newspapermen.  He  asked,  in 
addition,  that  their  efforts  be 
directed  toward  the  following 
basic  goals; 

(1)  Struggle  for  international 
peace  and  security; 

(2)  Development  of  friendly 
relations  among  nations  based 
on  respect  for  the  principles  of 
independence,  sovereign  equal¬ 
ity  and  self-determination  of 
peoples; 

(3)  Organization  of  the  strug- 
gle  for  the  principles  of  democ¬ 
racy,  for  unmasking  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  Fascism  and  annihila¬ 
tion  of  Fascist  idealogy  in  all 
forms. 

(4)  Proinoting  the  resolution 
of  economic,  humanitarian  and 
social  problems  as  well  as  pro¬ 
moting  respect  for  the  rights  of 
men  and  for  fundamental  free¬ 
doms  for  all  without  discrimi- 
nauon  as  to  race,  sex,  language 
or  religion. 

4^orrg  with  development 
of  information,  the 
®,’^®’““tion  of  an  effective 

mggle  against  such  press  and 
miormation  organs  as  engage  in 
warmongering,  and  promoting 


aggression;  and  resolute  and 
daily  unmasking  of  war-mon¬ 
gers. 

Mr.  Lomakin’s  argument  was 
that  if  the  press  were  to  enjoy 
special  privileges,  it  should  also 
assume  its  role  in  the  support 
of  objectives  laid  out  in  the  UN 
charter. 

Objections  Voiced 

Archibald  MacKenzie.  United 
Kingdom,  demurred.  “I  object  to 
the  idea  that  the  press  should 
be  ‘organized’  to  promote  the 
views  of  anyone  or  anything,” 
he  declared.  “The  press’  only 
responsibility  is  to  tell  the 
truth." 

Other  Subcommission  mem¬ 
bers  quarreled  with  the  Soviet’s 
use  of  the  word  “fascism,” 
which,  said  one,  “is  outworn 
and  discredited  because  it  has 
been  used  so  loosely,  in  so  many 
countries,  so  many  times,  that 
it  no  longer  has  a  distinct  mean¬ 
ing.” 

Agreement  was  found  on  an 
amendment  drafted  by  Salvador 
Lopez,  Philippine  Republic, 
which,  in  effect,  was  a  substi¬ 


tute  for  the  Soviet  proposal. 

Mr.  Lopez’s  statement  not 
only  moderates  what  he  called 
the  “warlike  phraseology”  of 
the  Russian  plan  (one  observer 
said  it  sounded  like  an  editorial 
in  the  Daily  Worker,  but,  as 
amended,  it  also  dilutes  Mr. 
Lomakin’s  concept  of  the  press 
as  an  implement  of  public  pol¬ 
icy. 

The  Soviet’s  blunt  introduc¬ 
tion  “Objectives  of  the  Press” 
is  changed  to  “Consideration  of 
the  following  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  to  which  the  Press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  films  as  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  should  have  regard  in 
performing  their  basic  func¬ 
tions.  .  .  .”  (Italics  mine) 
Philippine  Plan  Adopted 

Sub-points  of  the  Philippine 
plan,  which  was  finally  adopted, 
follow: 

(a)  To  tell  the  truth  without 
prejudice  and  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  intent; 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  economic,  social  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  problems  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  through  the 
free  interchange  of  information 
bearing  on  such  problems: 

(c)  To  help  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  for  all,  with¬ 
out  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion. 


‘Disguised  News’  Plan 
Denounced  by  Cooper 

CHICAGO — Urging  free  exchange  of  news  instead  of 
“propaganda  disguised  as  news,”  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated  Press,  denounced  pro¬ 
posals  now'  before  Congress  to  legalize  distribution  by 
the  government  of  news  to  foreign  countries,  in  a  major 
address  here  this  week. 

He  declared  entry  of  the  government  into  the  field 
of  news  distribution  is  a  dangerous  and  discredited  old 
world  practice  that  wdll  produce  a  “maelstrom  of  inter¬ 
national  self-seeking  w’here  wars  are  brewed.” 

Speaking  before  an  audience  of  more  than  300  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapermen,  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
members  and  Alumni  of  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  he 
prefaced  his  remarks  by  stating  that  he  spoke  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  rather  than  as  a  representative  of  AP, 

“I  would  risk  my  country’s  future  upon  what  its  own 
ideals  have  developed — like  its  free  press,  for  example, 
and  truthful  international  news  exchange  through  its 
press,  rather  than  upon  the  old  w'orld  methods  of  news 
contamination  by  governments,”  he  said. 

(Complete  text  of  his  address  begins  on  page  47) 
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UN  Documentary 

This  issue  oi  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  on  pages  57  and  follow¬ 
ing,  contains  the  texts  of 
several  important  background 
documents  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press.  One  of  these  lists 
the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  press  freedom  in  47  coun¬ 
tries. 


(d)  To  help  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security 
through  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  between  peoples. 

In  this  particular  part  of  the 
discussion,  then,  Mr.  Lomakin 
lost  completely  his  proposals  for 
a  press  “struggle”  against  Fas¬ 
cism  and  for  a  “struggle”  against 
information  organs  that  engage 
in  war  mongering. 

Substance  Approved 
Earlier  in  the  week,  however, 
the  substance  of  these  measures 
had  been  approved  by  the  Sub¬ 
commission  in  the  following 
item  for  another  section  of  the 
agenda: 

“The  study  of  the  question  of 
false  reports  of  any  agencies, 
newspapers  and  correspondents 
which  confuse  the  broad  masses 
of  people  and  tend  to  aggravate 
relations  between  countries  and 
interfere  with  the  strengthening 
of  confidence,  mutual  under¬ 
standing  and  the  establishment 
of  a  lasting  peace: 

“And  further,  the  study  and 
analysis  of  such  reports  as  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  activation  of 
the  struggle  against  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  Fascism,  with  a  view  to 
working  out  effective  measures 
for  an  immediate  and  resolute 
struggle  against  the  spreading 
of  false  and  tendentious  reports 
of  any  agencies,  newsjMpers  and 
correspondents”  (Italics  mine). 

The  Subcommission  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  conference 
study  the  various  laws  of  libel 
to  remove  anomalies  existing 
between  national  statutes,  and 
study  the  possible  universal 
adoption  of  the  right  of  reply 
and  the  dissemination  of  official 
denials. 

Codes  of  Ethics  Studied 
Other  subjects  on  press  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  conference  re¬ 
gard  the  establishment  of  codes 
of  ethics  by  associations  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  editors  and  publishers 
and  the  organization  of  world 
foreign  correspondents’  corps 
with  self-disciplinary  powers. 

In  the  course  of  this  discus¬ 
sion,  Milton  Murray,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  and  spokesman  at  the 
Subcommission  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Journal- 
t  Continued  on  next  page) 
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ists,  said  the  standards  of  con¬ 
duct  set  by  working  journalists 
might  not  coincide  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  set  by  a  professional  organ¬ 
ization  of  publishers  and  man¬ 
aging  editors. 

“For  example,”  Mr.  Murray 
explained,  "for  sometime  now 
we  have  been  trying  to  incor¬ 
porate  a  clause  in  our  guild 
contracts  providing  that  the  by¬ 
line  of  a  reporter  will  not  be 
used  above  his  sto^  if  the  re¬ 
porter  objects.  This  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  reporter  from  being  held 
responsible  for  views  with 
which  he  is  in  disagreement. 
But  we  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  negotiating  this  clause  in  our 
contracts  with  the  publishers. 

“We  fully  recognize  that 
standards  must  be  held  at  the 
highest  possible  level,”  the  ANG 
president  went  on.  “We  have 
tried  to  do  this  by  arguing  that 
men  shouldn't  be  chosen  simply 
because  you  can  get  them  for 
$50  or  $60  a  week.” 

Unanimous  agreement  was 
reached  on  an  item  asking  for 
measures  to  promote  the  “widest 
possible  interchange  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  the  training  of  cor¬ 
respondents  in  professional  com¬ 
petence  and  standards  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  fairness,  and  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  the 
countries  where  they  will  work.” 

Subjects  Listed 

The  foregoing  items,  which 
emphasize  the  interest  of  the 
Subcommission  in  enforcing 
press  responsibility,  were  adopt¬ 
ed  after  the  group  had  approved 
a  list  of  subjects  emphasizing 
the  privileges  of  correspondents 
and  agencies  in  gathering  and 
disseminating  news. 

Most  of  the  topics  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  were  based  on  a  draft  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Prof  Zechariah 
Chafee,  United  States,  which 
was  used  as  a  working  paper 
by  the  members  in  drawing  a 
master  plan. 

The  Subcommission  voted  that 
the  conference  should  consider: 

( 1 )  Measures  to  facilitate  the 
entry,  residence,  movement  and 
travel  of  accredited  news  per¬ 
sonnel; 

(2)  Measures  to  prevent  the 
arbitrary  expulsion  of  accredit¬ 
ed  news  personnel; 

( 3 )  Non-discriminatory  access 
to  news  sources; 

(4)  Elimination  of  unreason¬ 
able  or  discriminatory  taxes  af¬ 
fecting  the  operations  of  foreign 
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news  agencies  or  representa¬ 
tives; 

(5)  Elimination  of  censor¬ 
ship; 

(6)  Improving  and  increasing 
the  supply  of  physical  facilities, 
such  as  printing  presses,  paper, 
radio  equipment,  etc.; 

(7)  Removing  or  r^ucing  ex¬ 
isting  tariffs,  quotas,  and  ex¬ 
change  controls  on  the  physical 
facilities  mentioned  under 
point  6; 

(8)  Eliminating  monopolistic, 
restrictive  and  exclusive  prac¬ 
tices  restricting  the  importation 
and  dissemination  of  news  for 
domestic  publication;  and, 

(9)  Preferential  telecommuni¬ 
cation  and  postal  treatment  for 
news  materials  by  all  media. 

(10)  Providing  non-discrimin¬ 
atory  transmission  rates  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  foreign  news  agencies. 

(11)  Establishment  of  in¬ 
formation  services  by  govern¬ 
ments,  groups  or  persons  in  or¬ 
der  to  ake  information  avail¬ 
able  in  countries  other  than  their 
own. 

As  approved  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mission,  the  agenda  for  the  con¬ 
ference  will  also  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  insure  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  within  national  boun¬ 
daries,  as  distinguished  from  the 
international  flow  of  news. 

Censorship,  political  discrimi¬ 
nation,  ownership  and  control 
of  the  press  and  the  privileges 
of  correspondents  are  listed 
here. 

Modes  of  Implementation 

A  final  section  of  the  agenda 
deals  with  the  implementation 
of  decisions  reached  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  Here  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  points  out  the  following 
modes  of  action:  ( 1 )  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  general  assembly, 

(2)  international  conventions, 

(3)  bi-lateral  agreements,  and 

(4)  the  acceptance  of  member 
states  of  model  legislation  draft¬ 
ed  by  the  conference. 

It  was  decided  that  the  con¬ 
ference  should  consider  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  continuing  ma¬ 
chinery  to  promote  freedom  of 
information  through  considering 
complaints  regarding  obstruc¬ 
tions  and  violations,  publishing 
recommendations  and  studying 
the  current  performances  of 
news  agencies  and  other  proc¬ 
esses  of  international  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  the  Sub¬ 
commission  approved  a  Soviet 
proposal  for  “the  mutual  study 
of  the  current  work  of  the  va¬ 
rious  agencies  by  means  of  mu¬ 
tual  visits  bas^  on  bilateral 
agreements  between  cnuntries.” 

“Does  this  mean  inspection  of 
Toss  by  the  Associated  Press  or 
of  the  AP  by  Tass?”  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  wanted  to  know. 

“The  two  could  visit  each 
other  on  a  basis  of  bilateral 
agreement,”  Mr.  Lomakin 
smiled.  “  ‘Study’  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  ‘inspection.’  ” 

“If  you  can  get  any  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  earnings.”  the 
guild  chief  rejoined,  “I’ll  be 
glad  to  use  it  in  my  work.” 

With  the  conference  agenda 
all  but  completed,  the  Subcom¬ 
mission  will  devote  the  final 
days  of  its  first  session  to  its 
primary  task— deciding  “what 
rights,  obligations  and  practices 
should  be  included  in  the  con¬ 


cept,  freedom  of  information.” 

In  point  of  fact,  the  experts 
have  already  indicated  the  gist 
of  their  definition  in  the  items 
they  approved  for  the  agenda. 
It  is  difficult  to  point  to  the 
overall  significance  of  this 
week’s  work,  but  several  ob¬ 
vious  implications  follow. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  were  embodied  in  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Lomakin.  It 
has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  that  there  is  a  considerable 
divergence  between  national 
views  on  press  freedom,  but  this 
variance  has  been  caused  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  degree  of  emphasis 
placed  on  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  (E&P,  Apr.  19,  p.  120). 

Responsibility  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  considered  in  terms  of 
honest  and  reliable  reporting, 
but  the  Soviet  delegate  has  in¬ 
troduced  the  idea  that  it  also 
implies  responsibility  toward 
certain  political,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideals.  While  the  word¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Lomakin’s  proposal 
was  considerably  changed  in  the 
Philippine  amendment,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  idea  still  exists  in 
the  approved  form. 

In  the  items  adopted  on  free¬ 
dom  from  censorship,  equal  ac¬ 
cess  to  news  sources  and  trans¬ 
mission  facilities,  facilitating 
the  travel  of  correspondents  and 
preferential  telecommunications 
and  postal  treatment,  the  most 
important  American  demands 
have  been  covered. 

If,  ultimately,  they  are  put 
into  effect,  it  will  mean  that 
many  current  practices  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  must  be  altered. 
In  return,  those  countries  will 
expect  certain  concessions  from 
the  United  States,  if  the  remarks 
of  the  experts  are  any  indica¬ 
tion. 

What  concessions  will  be 
sought  were  plainly  underlined 
in  the  agenda:  the  adoption  of 
codes  of  ethics  enforced  by  sanc¬ 
tions;  the  international  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  right  of  reply;  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  false  news;  investi¬ 
gation  of  complaints  regarding 
obstructions  and  violations  of 
press  freedom. 

Other  issues  which  worried 
the  Subcommission  were  the 
“ownership”  of  information  en¬ 
terprises,  the  improving  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  “phy¬ 
sical  facilities.” 

World  Supply  Pools 

Discussions  on  the  first  matter 
showed  that  the  experts  were 
concerned  about  monopolistic 
practices  in  the  use  of  media, 
remarks  on  the  second  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  world  pools 
for  newsprint,  printing  presses, 
typesetting  machines. 

One  reality  was  brought  out 
very  clearly  this  week:  there 
can  be  no  world  agreement  on 
freedom  unless  another  one  is 
reached  on  responsibility. 

How  tight  the  bargaining  re¬ 
volves  around  these  two  factors 
was  revealed  during  the  first 
day’s  debate  on  the  agenda. 
Several  of  the  delegates  insisted 
before  voting  that  “accredited” 
be  defined  as  “reliable  and 
honest.” 

It  was  only  after  they  were 
assured  by  other  members  that 
the  question  of  responsibility 
would  be  fully  considered  later, 
that  the  meeting  could  proceed. 


INS  Mon  Says 
Europe  Editors 
Rely  on  US  News 

One  of  the  most  significant  j 
developments  in  the  post-war 
European  news  field  is  the  fact 
that  newspapers  there  generally 
look  to  American  sources  for 
news  coverage,  Kingsbury 
Smith,  European  general  man 
ager  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  told  Editor  &  Publisheh 
this  week. 

“Every  newspaper  in  Europe 
that  is  in  a  position  to  do  so 
and  is  free  to  do  so  feels  com¬ 
pelled  to  subscribe  to  at  least 
one  American  news  agency,  and 
some  take  all  three,”  Smith  re¬ 
lated.  “This  applies  to  news¬ 
papers  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  and  to  newspapers  be 
hind  some  so-called  Iron  Curtain 
countries.” 

Several  factors  are  respon 
sible  for  this  reliance  on  Amer 
ican  news  sources,  he  explain^ 
Primarily,  he  said,  editors  of 
Europe  recognize  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  agencies  provide  a  more 
comprehensive  and  impartial 
coverage  of  world  events  than 
is  available  from  any  other 
source. 

Secondly,  Europe  recognizes 
that  the  United  States  has  as 
sumed  leadership  in  world  af 
fairs. 

Cooperation  Lacking 

“This  reliance  on  the  United 
States  for  news  is  a  factor  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the 
(Government  in  its  foreign  pol-  • 
icy,”  Smith  asserted.  “I  believe 
most  of  the  leaders  in  the  Gov 
ernment  recognize  this  impor¬ 
tance,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  is 
fully  appreciated  by  the  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  some  sections  of  the 
diplomatic  and  military  service 
abroad.  Cooperation  on  this 
lower  level  frequently  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

“I  know  of  one  instance  of  a 
young  State  Department  oflBcial 
in  Austria.  He  was  represent 
ing  the  United  States  in  respwt 
to  press  matters  on  the  Allied 
quadripartite  commission  and 
expressed  the  view  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  that  as  long  as  the  Austrian 
press  agency  was  receiving  a 
world  news  report  from  a 
British  source,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  subscribe  i 
to  an  American  news  agency."  . 

During  his  recent  stay  in 
Moscow  to  cover  the  Foreign 
Ministers’  Conference,  Smith 
visited  the  headquarters  of  Tass. 

“My  first  impression  was  one 
of  surprise  when  I  walked  in  me 
main  entrance,”  he  relatw 
“Standing  in  front  of  the  el* 
vator  was  a  Red  Army  girl,  'Wtn 
revolver  strapped  on  her  SKk 
I  learned  that  a  Red  Army  guart 
is  on  duty  at  the  entrance  to  to 
Tass  building  at  all  timM.  The 
Soviet  rulers  are  taking  no 
chances  on  anyone  trying  to  g*t 
control  of  that  medium  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  press  of  Russia.” 

In  the  main  communiMtions 
room  of  Tass  he  saw  a  batwff 
of  nearly  50  teletype 
all  American-made,  of  the  tjto 
used  during  the  war  by  me 
Army  Signal  Corps.  ^ 
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At  Medill  School  oi  lournalism  anniversary,  left  to  right,  seated:  neth  E.  Olson,  dean  of  Medill;  Roy  A.  Roberts,  Ben  Hibbs,  Kent 
Marshall  Field,  lohn  S.  Knight,  Franklyn  B.  Snyder,  president  oi  Cooper,  Richard  I.  Finnegan,  and  T.  I.  White.  The  editors  in  the 
Northwestern  University;  Col,  Robert  R.  McCormick.  Standing:  Ken-  group  received  honorary  doctorate  degrees  from  Northwestern  U. 


liJeJJitia  PreiS  and  Linweriili^ 

Medill  Honors  Eight 
On  25th  Anniversary 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Ceremonies  mark¬ 
ing  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  were 
conducted  here  May  26,  when 
eight  editors  and  publishers  re¬ 
ceived  honorary  degrees  at  a 
special  convocation,  and  more 
than  300  Medill  alumni  and 
newspaper  executives  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  school’s  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  journalism  at  a 
reunion  dinner  in  the  Congress 
Hotel. 

Established  25  years  ago  in 
memory  of  Joseph  Medill,  pio¬ 
neer  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  school’s  silver  anni- 
ve^ry  coincides  with  the 
Tribune’s  100th  birthday  next 
month.  The  school  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  suggestion  initiated 
by  Eddie  Doherty,  former  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  university  school  of 
journalism  in  which  the  Tribune 
could  lend  its  support. 

Alumni  Total  1,246 

His  suggestion,  acted  upon  by 
Tribune  and  Northwestern  Uni- 
vcMity  officials,  resulted  in  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
which  accepted  its  first  full-time 
students  in  the  spring  of  1922. 
At  the  school’s  dedication,  at 
which  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane, 
Hearst  newspaper  editor,  was 
the  principal  speaker,  it  was  re- 
lerred  to  as  "the  wedding  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  university,’’ 


Graduates  this  June  will  bring 
the  total  of  Medill  alumni  to 
1,246,  of  which  80%  are  still  in 
some  form  of  journalistic  work. 
Its  first  director  was  the  late 
Harry  F.  Harrington,  who  died 
in  1935.  For  the  past  10  years. 
Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  has 
been  head  of  the  school.  Since 
the  school’s  inception,  Chicago 
newspapers  have  provided  lec¬ 
turers  and  instructors  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  Medill  student  body 
constantly  in  touch  with  the 
practical  viewpoint  of  experi¬ 
enced  editors,  reporters  and  spe¬ 
cialists. 

Eight  Receive  Degrees 

Under  Dean  Olson,  the  school 
has  pioneered  a  program,  com¬ 
parable  to  law  and  medical 
schools,  of  offering  a  five-year 
plan,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
master  of  science  in  journalism, 
and  a  four-year  program,  earn¬ 
ing  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Pre¬ 
professional  courses  in  liberal 
arts,  with  emphasis  on  social 
sciences,  are  a  "must”  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Medill  School. 

At  a  special  convocation  on 
the  Evanston  campus,  eight  hon¬ 
orary  degrees,  granted  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  American  journalism  in 
the  last  two  and  a  half  decades, 
were  conferred  by  President 
Franklyn  B.  Snyder.  Those  re¬ 
ceiving  degrees  and  their  cita¬ 
tions  follow: 


Doctor  of  Laws — Kent  Coop¬ 
er:  "Executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press;  founder  of  the 
Associated  Press  organizations 
of  South  America,  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Germany;  orig¬ 
inator  of  the  Associated  Press 
Wirephoto  system.  Since  World 
War  I  he.  more  than  any  other 
man,  has  led  the  fight  to  break 
down  the  barriers  to  news  com¬ 
munication  between  nations  to 
the  end  that  press  and  radio 
may  be  able  to  promote  under¬ 
standing  between  peoples  in¬ 
stead  of  the  misunderstandings 
that  may  lead  to  war.” 

DocroR  OF  Laws — Col.  Robert 
Rutherford  McCormick — “Suc¬ 
cessful  editor  and  publisher, 
under  whose  leadership  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  about  to  celebrate 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
has  attained  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  standard  size  news¬ 
paper  in  the  United  States;  citi¬ 
zen  soldier  who  served  his  coun¬ 
try  with  distinction  as  an  officer 
in  World  War  I:  generous  friend 
of  Northwestern  whose  imagina¬ 
tion  and  foresight  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  stalwart  American  whose 
sincere,  courageous  and  long 
continued  efforts  as  editor, 
author,  and  speaker,  to  preserve 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  have  con¬ 
tributed  fundamentally  to  the 
present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  nation.” 

Doctor  of  Laws — Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts:  “A  brilliant  journalist, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  one  of 
this  nation’s  powerful  newspa¬ 
pers;  an  astute  observer  and 
keen  analyst  of  the  political  and 
economic  scene  in  this  country 
for  the  past  three  decades;  a 
vigorous,  courageous  editor  who 
led  a  successful  crusade  against 
the  corrupt  Pendergast  machine 


in  the  November  election  of 
1946;  champion  of  the  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  American  Press 
and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Fourth  Estate.” 

Doctor  of  Laws  —  John 
Shively  Knight:  “Distinguished 
American  and  builder  of  good 
newspapers.  Beginning  as  a  re¬ 
porter  he  grew  in  stature  till  he 
became  managing  editor,  then 
owner  and  publisher,  till  today 
his  newspaper  interests  include 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Miami  Herald,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  our  own  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  World  War  II  cis  chief 
liaison  officer  between  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  censorships.  As 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  fre^om  of  news  and 
communications  between  na¬ 
tions.” 

Doctor  of  Journalism — 
Thomas  Justin  White:  “A 
newspaper  executive  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  whose  broad  experience 
and  high  qualities  of  leadership 
have  won  for  him  national  rec¬ 
ognition;  a  friend  of  learning, 
noted  for  his  interest  in  the 
study  of  American  history;  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  supervising  director 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
and  manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American.” 

Doctor  of  Journalism — ^Rich¬ 
ard  James  Finnegan:  “Pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Times: 
veteran  Chicago  newspaperman: 
inspiration  for  Illinois’  fine  sys¬ 
tem  of  paved  highways;  lawyer; 
champion  of  a  free  press;  drafter 
of  the  treaty  on  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  which  America  pro¬ 
poses  to  all  the  world;  respected 
as  an  honest  and  fearless  leader 
of  public  thought  and  one  who 
fights  constantly  for  the  welfare 
of  the  unfortunate.” 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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‘Right  to  Advertise’  Note 
Stressed  at  AFA  Session 


AFA  Old  Timers 
Talk  of  Ail  Age 

Boston — Thirty-five  “old  tim¬ 
ers” — AFA  veterans  of  25  yean 
or  more — had  a  party  of  their 


own  at  the  convention  here  this 

Business  Has  Only  Begun  to  Exploit  run  as  low  as  30%  or  as  high  "^^heme  of  the  event,  sounded 


n  •  TN  ■!  "i'a  o  1  ^  as  50%  with  some  cases  re-  chairman  Herbert  S  ttah* 

Economic  Possiblhty,  Speakers  Soy  corded  topping  150%.  ton.  was  “The  Old  Timers  W 

Howard  Abrahams,  sales  pro-  Ahead  in  the  Air  Age.” 

By  Samuel  Rovner  motion  manager  of  the  NRDGA,  Among  the  guests  were  four 

*  criticized  the  merchandising  ma-  pgjt  presidents:  Mr.  Houston 

BOSTON  —  Under  the  general  circulation  is  up  7%  since  the  terials  provided  by  manufac-  who  served  when  it  was  known 

theme  “The  Right  to  Adver-  end  of  the  war;  the  milline  rate  turers,  most  of  which  he  found  gg  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

tise — A  Key  to  Free  Enterprise,”  has  dropped  from  $3.11  in  IMl  of  little  use  to  retailers.  A  World;  George  W.  Cole- 

the  advertising  industry  set  for  to  $3.03  in  1947.  cent  survey,  he  said,  show^  man,  father  of  the  “Truth  In 

itself  two  main  goals  during  the  Peore  Sounds  Kevnote  Advertising”  movement;  Gilbert 

43rd  annual  convention  of  the  !!!  illustrations  and  similar  t.  Hodges,  and  C.  King  Wood- 


itself  two  main  goals  during  the 
43rd  annual  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  here  May  25  to  28: 


The  keynote  address  on  the  helps  were  never  used  because  bridge  Also  present  was  jXi 
convention  theme  was  delivered  “they  don’t  have  the  retail  Roe  of  England  who  talk»rf 
by  Robert  S.  Peare,  vicepresi-  slant.”  -jI — “ 


.I- .  ,1^®  efficiency  dent  in  charge  of  public  rela-  Reporting  on  another  survey,  and  nresent. 

of  distribution  and  thereby  low-  tions  of  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Mr.  Abrahams  said  84.8%  of  - 1 


about  British  advertising,  past 


®*^2*^To°sell  the  American  eco-  general  luncheon  on  Mon-  retailers  label^  cooperative  ad-  “People  don’t  distinguish  be 

£.10  sen  me  American  e^  vertising  as  their  first  choice  tween  tvnes  of  advertisine"  h. 

gS  it^Suc^s  ®  Advertising,  said  Mr.  Peare,  among  direct  ad  supports  by  declared  “They  assume  that  !n 

Speakers  representing  virtu-  manufacturers  National  mag  is  meant  to  sell  something- 

opeaxers  representing  viriu  the  forefront  in  the  job  of  azine  ads  ranked  second  with  goods  or  a  bill  of  goods  It  tw 

tyency^®tdve^is^®fields  a^^^  promoting  the  free  enterprise  10.9%.  Manufacturer  ad vertis-  fike  the  bill  of  goc^s  they^flto? 

agency  ana  aaveriiser  neias,  ar  system,  perhaps  the  greatest  ing  in  local  newspapers,  coordi-  goods  themselves” 

rived  by  various  approaches  at  ge„ing  j^b  of  all  time.”  nated  with  stores’  ad  promotion.  loUciUnksuTport  of  the  new 

the  thesis  that  American  busi-  "Tf  a  small  merehant  in  anv  «.a«  third  with  None  vnt-  i  support  oi  me  new¬ 

ness  has  only  begun  to  exploit  town  has  the  right  to  advertise  ed  fii^st  choice  to  color-page  sup-  AmlrPcan  ecoSic' system  to 
casiSly'”‘Lwe^er  the  f?ar  f^d  we  here  believe  that  he  has  pleinents  in  local  newspapers.  Mortimer  said  broad  national^d^ 
j  *u  f  ’  -  -  »  *  that  right.”  Mr.  Peare  said,  he  At  the  annual  business  meet-  vertisine  will  be  limitfd  in  it> 
Uon  and  ISdi  *  oV  tatormaUon  ''“■r  'S  dd*  directors  were  ^eMed  eltectiviness  “unless  It  is  rrb- 

i‘ron|'’t1.e  puMl°'th?S™n“‘r  ru''co™U^'a;!S' shelvS'bu"  &r  e MHu-dS* 'I*-™- 
progress  of  the  present  svstem  au  *  u-  u  i  -a  n  -o  -i  n-  -  u  ai  '  penetrating  work  at  the  grass 

piugiess  oi  me  present  system,  the  system  which  makes  it  pos-  Henry  Boile,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  roots  National  nrohlems  are 

Bureau  Has  Lively  Session  sible.”  Thomas  H.  Lane,  United  Rexall.  Wpsi  snlvoH  Inrallv ’• 


progress  of  the  present  system. 
Bureau  Has  Lively  Session 
One  of  the  most  provocative 


Thomas  H.  Lane,  United  Rexall.  best  solved  locally.” 

One  of  the  most  provocative  The  -same  line  of  thought  wa.s  Los  Angeles:  Charles  Luckman,  Public  service  advertising  goes 

sessions  of  the  four-day  meeting  pursued  by  Major  Benjamin  H.  Lever  Brothers,  Cambridge,  only  part  of  the  way  in  aiuwer 
was  that  presided  over  bv  the  Namm  of  Brooklyn,  past  presi-  Ma.ss.;  Allan  T.  Preyer,  Morse  ing  the  charges  that  the  indus 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Amer-  dent  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  International  (reelected);  Burr  try  lacks  social  responsibility 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  Goods  Association.  L.  Robbins,  General  Outdoor  Ad-  declared  Walter  Weir  of  Walter 

sociation.  In  the  field  of  advertising,  he  vertising.  Chicago  (reelected);  Weir,  Inc.,  agency. 

Reiterating  the  theme  of  its  said,  the  “apostles  of  commun-  Eugene  S.  Thomas.  Bamberger  Its’responsibility  he  said  goes 

expansion  program— that  “All  and  pseudo-communism”  Broadcasting.  New  York;  George  also  beyond  being  in  good  taste 

Business  Is  Local”  and  that  “a  ^^ve  done  a  much  better  job  C.  Wiswell.  Chambers  and  Wis-  and  being  believable.  Advertis- 
national  market  simply  does  not  fh^n  “those  of  us  working  the  well,  Boston:  and  Mrs.  Oveta  ing  must  primarily  be  effective 


exist”  — the  Bureau  displayed  other  side  of  the  street. 


examples  of  the  infinite  number 


retailer.  Jay 


Culp  Hobby,  Houston  (Tex.)  saTeswise  to  justify  itself,  he 
Post.  added,  and  must  make  full  and 


of  local  and  regional  market  Runkle,  of  Crowley-Milner  &  Mr.  Preyer  was  reelected  economical  use  of  the  dollars 

differences  its  research  has  un-  Go..  Detroit,  urged  improvement  chairman  of  the  board,  and  Mr.  and  effort  put  behind  it. 

covered.  of  advertising  practice  in  the  Borton  continues  as  president  “The  primary  job  of  an  ad- 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Al-  effort  to  achieve  mass  distribu-  and  general  manager.  Others  vertisement.”  he  added,  “is  not 

fred  B.  Stanford,  national  direc-  Iion^  ^  ^  reelected  were  Mrs.  Bj.  Kidd,  to  shock  or  startle.  It  must 

.  secretary,  and  Robert  S.  Peare,  convince  and  it  must  sell." 


tor,  the  bureau  told  its  “Grass 
Roots  and  Greater  Profits”  story. 


Competing  with  Headlines 


Elaborating  on  some  of  the  treasurer. 


Four  visitors  from  England 


presented  by  Associate  Director  points,  Mr.  Runkle  noted  that  The  general  luncheon  on  Tues-  were  luncheon  guests,  including 
Harold  Barnes.  It  was  enlarged  “newspapers  long  ago  found  the  was  highlighted  by  the  ap-  F.  John  Roe,  who  expressed 
upon  by  John  Holzapfel,  assis-  immense  value  of  powerful  nearance  of  Senator  Owen  the  hope  that  an  international 
tant  research  director.  Together  headlines.  "They  found  it  was  Brewster  of  Maine,  who  said  advertising  convention  might 
they  showed  that  product  pref-  the  headlines  which  sold  the  the  right  to  advertise  would  soon  take  place  in  London, 
erences,  income  levels,  climatic  papers.  ’The  majority  of  our  he  “one  of  the  first  and  most  Alfred  Schindler,  of  the  U$. 
conditions,  wholesale  distribu-  advertising  headlines  do  not  obvious  offerings  on  the  altar  Department  of  Commerce, 


tion,  and  other  factors  vary  so  even  approach  the  news  head-  ot  totalitarian  efficiency.' 


warned  that  “growing  fear  of 


greatly  from  market  to  market  lines,  and  yet  we  are  competing  President  Borton  in  his  an-  insecurity”  is  becoming  a  “com- 
that  no  “national”  sales  pro-  with  those  same  news  headlines  nual  report  noted  that  in  the  petitor  of  advertising.” 
gram  can  succeed  fully  without  for  customers’  attention.”  last  21  months  the  AFA  has  Fears — the  “fears  of  transi- 


taking  them  into  account. 


Talk  about  institutional  and  gained  40 


club  member-  tion” — were  the  theme  also  of 


Principal  speaker  at  the  news-  prestige  advertising.  Mr.  Runkle  ship  and  about  100%  in  number  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  execu- 
paper  meeting,  one  of  several  went  on,  “is  a  lot  of  chatter  to  of  nersons  in  affiliated  clubs.  five  vicepresident  of  the  How- 

concurrent  media  sessions,  was  cover  up  weaknesses  in  our  ad-  The  “Advertising  Advertis-  ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  vertising  that  some  do  not  want  ing”  campaign  launched  several  “Timorousness,  caution,  mu- 

Cleveland  ( O. )  Press,  who  said  uncovered.  The  best  kind  of  months  ago  has  been  highly  sue-  doubt,”  she  said,  “are  against 
that  whatever  advances  may  prestige  that  I  know  of  is  when  cessful.  Mr.  Borton  declared,  everything  we  mean  when  we 
come  in  the  technology  of  com-  we  Induce  a  customer  to  buy  Despite  paper  shortage,  more  say  ‘American.’  .  .  .  America  has 
munications,  newspapers  will  something  in  our  store  that  she  than  350  daily  newspapers  have  the  responsibility  to  lead  amo^ 
have  to  get  continually  closer  is  proud  of.”  bought  mats  of  the  ad  series  nations.”  during  this 

to  their  own  communities.  Mr.  Runkle  said  it  was  “ques-  and  more  than  600  radio  sta-  when  fear  of  atomic  war  fills 

William  G.  Bell,  director  of  tionable”  whether  national  mag-  tions  have  requested  scripts,  the  world, 

research,  joined  with  the  other  azine  advertising  can  be  made  AFA  has  spent  $6,000  on  the  The  Monday  business  session 

bureau  representatives  in  an-  profitable  for  local  retailers,  campaign,  he  said,  plus  about  reelected  Louis  D.  Young,  ao- 
swering  questions  about  the  “and  manufacturers  should  not  $5.0()0  worth  of  staff  time.  vertising  director  of  the  Indian- 

newspaper  industry,  with  Karl  take  an  arbitrary  stand  demand-  At  the  concluding  luncheon  apolis  (Ind.)  Times,  as  chair- 

T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  ing  that  retailers  participate  in  on  Wednesday.  Charles  G.  Mor-  man  of  the  council  on  advertis- 
presiding.  Among  the  things  such  advertising.  The  retailer  timer,  Jr.,  of  General  Foods  ing  clubs  of  the  AFA. 
they  noted  were  that  newsprint  should  do  his  part  of  the  job  in  Corp.,  chairman  of  the  Advertis-  Mrs.  Honore  Gregory 
will  continue  in  short  supply;  local  advertising.”  ing  Council,  urged  public  serv-  of  Cleveland  was  elected  chair 

position  does  not  affect  greatly  His  studies  show,  Mr.  Runkle  ice  advertising  as  “good  busi-  man  of  the  council  of  women* 

the  pull  of  newspaper  ad  copy;  declared,  that  the  advertising  ness.”  advertising  clubs. 
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Inland  Members  Exhorted 
To  Correct  Shortcomings 


Keene  Would  Offset  Criticism;  verttiSr'-t  Vtof 

1  n  X  ^  11  1  %i^ir  /  newspapers  indicates  they  are 

Clossilied  nates  Called  Messy  in  a  “messy”  condition  and  are 

badly  in  need  of  revision  up- 

Rir  fipome  A  Brandenburcr  ward,  Ralph  E.  Shannon,  Wash- 

uy  V^eorge  cranaencurg  ington  i  la.)  journal,  reported 

CHICAGO— “We  who  deal  in  costly  promotion  activities.  Com'Sitt^^"  It^  wSl  Snerllly 
criticism  must  expect  to  ^  crit-  David  E.  Lilienthal,  chairman  man^^afl  oaoers 

icized,”  asserted  Tom  H.  Keene,  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis-  not  eUung^  a  suffidSy 

Utor  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  sion,  made  a  plea  that  editors  ^I|h  e^oufh  r^te 
IVttth,  in  a  speech  bdore  Mand  and  reporters  present  a  better  Circulation  Management 

at  thPir^^Td  Committee,  headed  by  Byron  C. 

bcrshereth^  week  at  their  63rd  •  At  the  threshold  of  progre^  Vedder,  Champaign  -  Urbana 
spring  meeting^  He  appli^  the  in  public  understanding,”  he  (Hd  courier,  reported  a  plan 
old  maxiin  spare  the  rod  and  said,  “we  must  overcorne  the  ^  veward  out- 

spoil  the  .  •  .  -  T  prevalent  feeling  that  all  this  standing  newspaperboy  pro- 

,  hlif  Rp^?rons  of  the  business  is  over  g.  A  detailed  plan  will  be 

rp^mitfpp  ?Polip5  ^o  considered  by  the  board  in  Oc- 

Press  Committee,  replied  to  true.”  tober 

nf  !hP  P?^s^‘Wp°"also  ^  John  R.  Scamehorn,  Niles 

L  nt^nf.hli^hpr,  ?o  ^orton.  Ill.,  w^  a  reporter  for  (Mich.)  Star,  presented  pre- 

iTho?tPoSvs  newspapers  in  Gary  and  Michi-  Uminary  highlights  of  the  an- 

“i  1°"  no  oSho^To®  prit  ^dJWattoon,  Ill.  nuai  comparative  cost  study. 

^  t  n»  a«  H  .-rnfrlrpH  n  Charles  F  Kettering  vice-  Taking  the  6-  to  8,000  circula- 
icism  so  long  as  it  is  offered  in  president  of  General  Motors  oroim  hp  rpoortpd  ifi 

good  faith  and  is  intended  to  be  Corp..  described  the  present  era  naoers^  showed  an  average  in- 

?r.‘fs?oM8'!  l„  EJraEf20“ 

mUcs  know  something^^o^^  ing  publishers  to  look  25  years  gai^  revenue  last  year, 

myriad  of  problems  encountered  ahead  as  to  where  the  news-  jc  /-•  n/r  /»»•  v,  \ 

by  those  who  are  engaged  in  paper  business  may  be.  in  keep-  „  J®  .  Alonroc  (Mich.) 

publishing  newspapers,”  he  said,  ing  with  modern  industrial  re-  Evening  News,  reporting  on 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  search.  newsprint,  said  troublesome 

that  the  experts  in  the  business  Kettering  jolted  publishers  jphber  situations  among  week- 

of  publishing  newspapers  come  with  the  remark  that,  as  far  as  largely  relieve^ 

from  the  ranks  of  those  who  he  is  concerned  today,  he  only  weeks  by  the  efforts 

have  never  published  one.”  rea^  newspapers  “for  the  publisher  associations  to  fur- 

Time  for  Self-Inspection  comics,  cartoons  and  editoriaLs.”  supply  sources. 

‘I  am  inclined  to  hplipvp”  hP  “and  I  only  read  those  President  Franklin  Schurz, 

went  on.  “the  tme  ?s  here  £r  wafn'Ll  ^nublishPr","*  are 

aU  of  us.  as  individual  news-  .w^^inr  tionh?„  5oc 

paper-makers,  to  subject  our-  2  New  Contests  Announced  gglvel  by  buWng  newsprint  at 
selves  to  critical  self  examine-  Two  new  contests  for  inland  nrPcpT 

tion,  if  we  are  not  already  doing  members  were  announced :  the  .  ^ 

so.  Minnesota  Award  for  di«t'n-  Mechanical  Forum 

“We  who  publish  in  one-news-  guished  service  in  Journalism,  Monday  afternoon  was  devot- 


JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  News,  reporting  on 
newsprint,  said  troublesome 
jobber  situations  among  week- 


paper-makers,  to  subject  our-  Z  New  Contests  Announced 

selves  to  critical  self  examine-  Two  new  contests  for  inland  nrPcpT 

tion,  if  we  are  not  already  doing  members  were  announced :  the  .  ^ 

so.  Minnesota  Award  for  di«t'n-  Mechanical  Forum 

“We  who  publish  in  one-news-  guished  service  in  Journalism,  Monday  afternoon  was  devot- 
paper  towns  are  aware  that  our  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ed  to  a  mechanical  forum  under 
most  serious  competitor  is  the  School  of  Journalism  contest  to  the  chairmanship  of  Philip  T. 
lack  of  competition.  And  it  is  stimulate  local  news  coverage.  Rich,  Midland  (Mich.)  News. 
likewise  true  that  one  alert.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director  Rigby  Owen,  publisher  of  the 
strong,  enterprising  newspaper  of  the  Minnesota  School  of  Opelousas  (La.)  Daily  World, 
in  a  town  can  do  a  much  more  Journalism,  said  the  award  is  led  off  with  a  report  on  how 
effective  job  for  the  reader  and  intended  to  recognize  achieve-  his  paper  has  used  the  offset 
the  advertiser  than  two  news-  ment  of  a  high  order  over  a  printing  process  for  eight  years, 
papers  toat  may  be  lazy  or  un-  period  of  years.  Prof.  Grant  M.  He  explained  that  offset  is  not 
demourished.”  Hyde,  of  Wisconsin  said  his  cheaper  than  letter  press  be 

Keene  concluded  with  the  as-  school’s  first  contest  would  in-  cause  of  the  cost  of  chemicals 
sertion  that  perhaps,  “this  pro-  dude  inland  papers,  published  and  other  equipment,  but  the 
*ram  we  have  of  telling  our  23.  Adequacy  of  paper  gets  along  with  less  labor, 

readers  one  week  in  the  year  coverage,  news  evaluation.  W.  G.  Forster,  Geo.  H.  Morrill 

what  wonderful  fellows  we  are  annount  of  space  devoted  to  General  Printing  Ink  Division, 
as  publishers  is  perfectly  sound  ^ocal  news,  quality  of  writing  reviewed  experiments  conduct- 
and  good,  but  I  am  sure  it  isn’t  editing,  display  of  news  and  ed  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  to 
if,  during  the  other  51  weeks,  evidence  of  an  office  style  sheet,  provide  a  quick-drying  ink. 
some  of  us  run  things  with  a  'v*H  be  judged.  “The  ideal  .ink  for  newspaper 

high  hand  in  complete  disregard 
of  our  obligations  to  all  of  our 

people.  ^ 

"And  I  suspect  that  sometimes 

we  are  too  quick  to  hang  out  J 

the  please  don’t  disturb — re-  ^  - 

mem^r  the  freedom  of  the  .  IL 

press  sign,  thus  making  our-  t  -  •  .  i 

ious*’^  appear  slightly  ridicu- 

Martineau,  Chi- 
capo  Tribune  depart- 

ent  member,  who  suggested 
can  *  which  smaller  dailies 

shin  immunity  leader-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Rassmussen,  publisher  and  business  manager  of 

ceoUn^  advertiser  ac-  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald,  greet  Herbert  W.  Walker,  right,  NEA  general 

cpance  through  alert  but  not  manager. 
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Don  Matchan.  left,  editor  of  Volley 
City  (N.  D.)  Times  Record,  with 
Norman  D.  Black,  Fargo  (N.  D.) 

Forum,  at  Inland  meeting. 

printing  without  a  quantity  of 
special  press  equipment  is  still 
for  the  future,”  he  concluded. 
“The  printing  ink  industry  is 
aware  of  the  problems  and  is 
cooperating  with  other  research 
groups  to  reach  the  common 
goal.” 

D.  B.  Hollister,  Fairchild 
Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
described  the  photoelectric  en¬ 
graving  machine,  which  by  op¬ 
tical,  electronic  and  mechanical 
means  produces  a  halftone 
screen  plate  of  plastic  material 
which  is  suitable  for  letterpress 
printing.  The  firm  expects  to 
have  the  machines  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  October,  he  said. 

Julian  Eberle,  Milwaukee 
Journal  assistant  production 
manager,  discussed  R-O-P  color 
printing. 

Mr.  Schurz  read  a  statement 
for  Thomascolor,  Inc.,  describ¬ 
ing  a  new  photographic  ^stem 
that  makes  full-color  pictures 
quickly  and  economically. 

■ 

Paper  Mill  Expansion 
Finance  Plan  Bared 

Chicago — First  announcement 
concerning  allotment  of  2,000 
tons  of  newsprint  production  for 
Inland  daily  newspapers  was 
made  here  this  week  in  behalf 
of  Anglo-Newfoundland  Devel¬ 
opment  Co. 

The  company  is  expanding  its 
newsprint  production  capacity 
and  is  offering  Inland  publishers 
the  opportunity  to  contract  for 
2,000  of  the  75,000  tons  per 
annum  to  be  made  available 
within  the  next  two  years. 

The  mill  only  contemplates  Its 
customers  taking  65,000  tons  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  new 
newsprint  paper  machine,  and  if 
and  when  the  full  capacity  is 
reached,  the  additional  10,000 
tons  will  be  retained  by  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  for  its  own  dis¬ 
posal.  For  this  reason  the  cus¬ 
tomers  will  be  asked  to  supply 
$7,800,000  of  the  $9,000,000  capi¬ 
tal  investment  required. 

President  Franklin  Schurz, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  ex¬ 
plained  to  Inland  members  the 
plan  is  based  on  the  customer 
group  making  contracts  for  a 
total  of  25  years,  starting  May 
1,  1949.  For  the  first  11  years, 
the  price  is  to  be  $77  per  ton 
FOB  mill,  Newfoundland,  with 
a  provision  for  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  that  price  based  on 
cost  of  wood,  labor,  materials 
and  transportation  over  or  un¬ 
der  costs  as  of  Oct.  31,  1946.  The 
remaining  14  years  will  be  at 
the  market  price. 


Retail  Ad  Staffs  Analyze 
Methods  to  Reduce  Waste 


Beinhaid  Feted, 


Men  Who  Control  $6,000,000 
Expenditure  Conduct  Clinic 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


HOW  SHOULD  a  $6,000,000 

newspaper  advertising  budget 
be  spent? 

The  country's  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain.  Allied  Stores 
Corp.,  spends  that  sum  annual¬ 
ly,  but  according  to  an  Allied 
Purchasing  Corp.  vicepresident, 
Russell  A.  Brown,  “it  wastes 
practically  half  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.” 

Allied  Stores  conducted  a 
four-day  Advertising  Clinic  this 
week  in  New  York  for  about  60 
staff  members  from  37  stores  in 
a  dozen  states,  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  that  advertising  loss. 

Several  dehciencies  cause  the 
waste.  Brown  declared.  He  men¬ 
tioned:  “choice  of  wrong  items, 
or  price  lines,  poor  timing,  in¬ 
effective  handling  of  copy  ap¬ 
peals,  lack  of  adequate  informa¬ 
tion,  layouts  that  repel  rather 
than  attract.” 

Intended  as  preparation  for 
the  hard-selling  days  to  come, 
the  clinic  was  suggested  by  B. 
Earl  Puckett,  president  of  Allied 
Stores,  and  carried  out  through 
teamwork  between  Allied's  sales 
promotion  division  and  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing.  Speakers  included  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  the  Allied  stores, 
other  department  stores  and  the 
New  York  Times. 


*We  Have  It'  Attitude 

IN  FOUR  classes  of  advertising, 

Ray  Hough,  assistant  to  the 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  Allied 
sales  promotion,  advocated  that 
advertising  should  reflect  the 
character  of  the  store  and  the 
item. 

Good  assortment  advertising, 
he  said,  should  look,  talk  and  be 
"assortment,”  be  hard-hitting 
and  crystal  clear,  tell  a  particu¬ 
lar  story  completely  and  have  a 
positive  “we  have  it”  attitude. 

Action  items  are  the  news  of 
the  advertising  pages  and  should 
simulate  active  front  page  news. 
Hough  stressed.  They  should 
look  the  part,  breathe  excite¬ 
ment,  be  the  direct  opposite  of 
routine,  he  specified. 

Advertising  of  key  items,  or 
wheel  horses,  should  have  a  def¬ 
inite  character,  be  aggressive 
and  eye-stopping,  be  consistent, 
repeated,  and  be  active. 

Since  key  items  keep  selling, 
advertising  of  them  should  be 
scheduled.  Hough  declared. 
"There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
repeating  a  key  item  ad,”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  “If  you  find  a  formula 
that  pulls,  use  it  again  and 
again.” 


Ad  Budget  Planning 
HOW  CAN  sales  planning  and 
budgeting  take  the  guesswork 
out  of  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 


sults?  Vincent  De  Dominicis, 
sales  manager  of  Dey  Bros., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  recommended  a 
six  months  sales  plan  as  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  quarterly  or  monthly 
newspaper  ad  budget. 

Because  sales  are  planned  for 
the  long  period  no  division  of 
the  store  will  get  neglected  in 
the  excitement  of  Easter  or 
Mother's  Day  promotions.  And 
because  advertising  will  be  ap¬ 
portioned  according  to  the 
amount  of  business  expected  of 
a  department,  advertising  man¬ 
agers  will  be  relieved  of  pres¬ 
sures  which  would  cause  waste¬ 
ful  imbalance  of  advertising. 

“A  truly  competitive  store,” 
stated  De  Dominicis,  “must  have 
adequate  advertising  for  its 
major  divisions  at  all  times.” 

De  Dominicis  advised  the  13- 
week  rather  than  monthly  di¬ 
vision  of  the  newspaper  budget 
because  a  quarter  year  forms 
a  natural  division.  He  particu¬ 
larly  urged  records  be  kept  on 
the  year-in,  year-out  good  sell¬ 
ing  items. 

“Advertising,  no  matter  how 
good  it  is,  cannot  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  customers  do  not  want,”  he 
emphasized. 


Don't  Mimic  Macy's 

THE  function  of  advertising  as 

an  aid  rather  than  a  director 
of  store  success  was  stressed  by 
Max  Gertz,  general  manager  of 
B.  Gertz.  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  He  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  dominant  role  of 
store  character  in  producing 
customers. 

“Advertising  can  never  make 
a  store,  but  advertising  can 
make  it  better,”  he  declared,  but 
later  contradicted  himself  to 
state:  “Sometimes  advertising 
can  build  stores  when  it  delib¬ 
erately-  sets  out  to  do  it  and 
shows  the  way  to  those  in  con¬ 
trol.”  But  such  store-building 
Gertz  labeled  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound. 

Discussing  advertising  from 
the  merchant's  point  of  view, 
Gertz  cited  Allied  Stores'  myth¬ 
ical  exemplar,  the  “Triple  A” 
store,  doing  an  average  $33,300 
worth  of  business  daily,  with  a 
proportional  ad  budget  of  $750, 
producing  a  presumptive  $7,500 
of  the  day's  business.  The  other 
80%  of  the  day's  business,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gertz,  results  from 
delayed  response  to  earlier  ad¬ 
vertising.  word  of  mouth  and, 
chiefly,  “just  customers.” 

The  number  of  “just  cus¬ 
tomers”  he  traced  to  the  store's 
character  for  having  the  goods, 
charging  a  fair  price,  serving  the 
tomer  efficiently  and  being  re¬ 
liable,  punctual,  honest,  etc. 

“Don't  depend  on  institution 
campaigns  or  wordy”  ads  for 


Sales  Picture  Revised 

LATE  in  1945  the  C.  F.  Hovey 

Co.  in  Boston  found  itself  slip¬ 
ping  in  relation  to  the  business 
done  bv  a  competitor.  So  it  re¬ 
vised  its  advertising  layouts — 
nothing  else — and  reversed  the 
sales  picture. 

Hovey's  .sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  director.  Will  Brown, 
presented  the  layout  change  as 
nroof  of  the  importance  of  ef¬ 
fective  layout  and  a  sample  of 
how  the  change  can  be  made. 

For  confusion,  variety  and 
continual  change  Hovey’s  substi¬ 
tuted  a  standard  basic  ad.  From 
an  indefinite  number  of  items, 
the  store  dropped  to  a  maximum 


Becomes  Editoi 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.— A  lunch** 
attended  by  500  communfc, 
leaders  May  26  marked  thejj 


selling  the  store’s  institutional 
character,  he  warned.  “Adver¬ 
tising  sells  tomorrow’s  goods 
and  the  whole  store  and  it 
should  reflect  the  personality  of 
the  store.” 

“If  you  want  to  reflect  the 
true  personality  of  your  store, 
be  honest,  be  yourself  —  Don’t 
mimic  Macy’s,”  he  cautioned. 

He  advised  the  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  instead  of  art  in  adver¬ 
tising,  “because  they’re  believ¬ 
able.” 

“Why  few  comparative  prices? 
— “Because  there  are  more  lies 
told  about  prices.” 


VUiliniUQBf 

leaders  May  26  marked  thej 
vancement  of  Andrew  BemlM 
from  managing  editor  to 
of  the  Post-Gazette.  Mr.  Ba» 
hard  reported  on  his  recent  tih 
to  Russia  to  attend  the  Big  Fo« 
Conference. 

Announcement  was  made  h 
Co-publishers  Paul  Block  t 
and  William  Block  that  Editoriii 
Writer  Frank  Hawkins  has  be* 
promoted  to  associate  editor 


r 
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Keep  Copy  Clear 

MORRIS  ROSENBLUM,  direc¬ 
tor  of  art  and  display  from  L. 
Bamberger,  Newark,  connected 
advertising  waste  with  the  waste 
of  readership  caused  by  bewild¬ 
ering  layouts,  lack  of  eye  stop¬ 
pers  and  failure  to  route  the 
reader  through  the  ad. 

Going  back  to  fundamentals, 
Rosenblum  cautioned:  “Don’t 
try  to  feature  everything — or 
you’ll  feature  nothing.” 

“If  price  is  your  story,”  he 
said,  “don't  be  afraid  of  it.  Give 
it  the  emphasis,  within  your 
store  character,  of  course. 

“If  you’re  going  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent,  be  pleasantly  different. 
Don't  stand  an  ad  on  its  head. 

“Use  white  space,  but  don’t 
w'aste  it. 

“U.se  a  picture  only  if  it  will 
add  to  your  story.  Don’t  com¬ 
plicate  your  ad.  The  word 
‘rugs’  is  just  as  graphic  to  a 
woman  as  a  picture.  If  the  thing 
you  advertise  is  general,  don’t 
use  a  picture.  If  you  have  a 
particular  thing  to  show,  use  a 
picture.  Don’t  use  art  work — 
it’s  too  expensive  if  done  right, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  do  it — 
unless  it  does  a  particular  job.” 

Rosenblum  has  a  six-point 
test  for  the  ad  layout: 

1.  Does  it  reflect  the  character 
of  the  store? 

2.  Does  it  fulfill  its  objective? 

3.  Is  it  readable? 

4.  Does  it  clearly  show  its 
sponsor’s  name? 

5.  Does  it  have  a  focal  point, 
a  reader  stop? 

6.  Does  it  keep  the  reader 
within  the  ad? 


of  15  sections  per  page.  A  to* 
border  and  new  signature  wm 
introduced  to  give  ads 
tion. 

A  set  of  26  style  rules  aimed 
at  readability,  simplicity,  staid 
ardization,  effective  use  of  oam 
paper  type  faces,  improita 
sales  The  rules  includ^ 
provisions  as  the  15-section  IW 
tatiori,  consistency  in  slug  six. 
two  pica  margins  on  each  side 
of  body  matter  and  type  display 
limitation  of  single  column  ad 
body  matter  to  eight  picas  and  n 

similar  limitations  for  other  _ 

sizes  of  ad.  use  of  Futura  not 
less  than  10  point  for  all  body 
matter  and  use  of  lea^  Jl| 
Franklin  Gothic  type  for  all  dis 
play  and  limitation  of  size  to  M  n 
point  for  single  column  ads.  f  f 


Follow  the  Copy! 

HOW  to  prevent  production  THE 
waste  was  the  underlying  swe 
theme  of  Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  it  mot 
Times  director  of  art  and  reproi  fAmeri 
Auction.  He  took  the  clinic  dele  to  hoi 
gates  step  by  step  through  the  report 
mechanical  processes  of  photo  Press 
engraving  and  printing.  Europ 


He  warned:  “You  never  will |  4 Pci 


clearly  understand  why  some  "Foi 
ads  print  well  and  others  do  no!  Pinkie 
until  you  follow  the  ad  throufli  rope 
the  whole  process  from  you  propaj 
desk  to  the  finished  product"  news. 


Chico  (Calif.)  Record 
Bought  by  Beauboires  inbute 

Chico,  Calif.— Father-son  op 
eration  of  the  Chico  Afonist  .  ^ 

Record  and  the  Chico  Evrnni 
Record  is  disclosed  here  in  ^ 
nouncement  that  Samuel  M 
Beaubaire  and  Stanley 
baire  are  publishers.  TTW  L X  . 
bought  the  interest  formerly 
held  by  W.  Keith  Toppiiig.  ™ 

Topping  retains  his  mteiw  .  « 

with  Stanley  Beaubaire  in  the  • 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel,  to  (T” 
ual  Beaubaire,  the  father,  joinM  .  „ 
the  Hanford  paper  in  1943  and 
served  as  business  manager.  ^  (i,  , 

Appointment  of  Harry  "  rone  P 
Fredericks  as  assistant  putr 
lisher  of  the  Record  harden 

nounced  by  the  Beaub^  j. 
Arch  Nichols,  former  Rec^ 
general  manager,  is  no  lon^ 
with  the  paper.  Fr^ericlo 
with  the  Herkimer-Ilton  (N.Jt  ..jj 
Telegram  as  general  iiian^ 
before  joining  the  Recoro.  m 
viously  he  was  at  LeCJnnw  ^ 
Ore.,  and  with  the  Copley 


ganization.  ^ 

Paul  Thompson  has  w? 
named  Evening  Record  city  » 
tor  and  Dorothea  Hook  city 
tor  of  the  Morning  Record. 


EDITOR  &  P 


Vejaraska  is  ad  manager. 

U  •  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  May  31.  T 


IN  SIGHT 

Htf  Mannini!.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gaeette 


SPRING  GROWTH  IN  S.  C. 

Cy  Hunnerford.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gasette 


Need  Is  Great  Abroad 
For  Facts— Pinkley 


THE  WAR  of  propaganda 
sweeping  Europe  today  makes 
i  it  more  necessary  than  ever  for 
f  American  news  agencies  there 
to  hold  to  strictly  factual  news 
rtportii^,  Virgil  Pinkley,  United 
vicepresident  and  general 
European  manager,  told  Editor 
I  Publisher  this  week. 

For  from  10  to  20  years,” 
Pinkley  said,  'four-fifths  of  Eu¬ 
rope  was  spoon-fed  so  much 
propaganda  cooked  to  taste  like 
news,  that  the  people  have  come 
to  regard  even  real  news  with 
misgivings.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  so-called  ‘free  news’  dis¬ 
tributed  under  auspices  of  gov¬ 
ernments. 

"People  who  spent  many  years 
in  concentration  camps,  or  lived 
in  occupied  countries,  emerge 
with  a  fierce  and  insistent  hun¬ 
ger  to  know  the  truth  of  what 
I  is  going  on.  Before  their  cap- 
I  tivity  or  conquest,  they  learnt 
that  the  most  reliable  source  of 
facts  was  our  own  news  serv¬ 
ices.  Since  the  war  they  have 
toed  again  to  us  with  trust, 
w  news  is  used  more  widely 
|in  Europe  today  than  ever.” 

I  The  trend  toward  bureaucracy 
fijo  the  handling  of  news  in  Eu- 
■ope,  Pinkley  said,  is  making 
task  of  first-hand  reporting 
h»™er  and  harder.  He  said  this 
to  governments 
^  their  departments,  but  to 
^^ustries  as  well,  particularly 
these  are  nationalized. 

,  ^toly  everywhere  an  Amer- 
™  rorrespondent  goes  today 
„  *  story,”  he  said,  “he 

[S’  uto  a  press  relations  offi- 
™  Re  is  met  with  a  prepared 
™«ment,  a  handout,  either 
^en.or  written.  It  requires 
i  “•'R  persistence  for  a 

‘  the  real 

see  for  himself,  so  that 


he  can  write  his  story  with  the 
certainty  that  he  knows  the 
whole  of  it.” 

The  intervention  of  buffer- 
officials,  Pinkley  remarked,  is  a 
form  of  censorship,  unofficial 
but  effective  in  many  cases.  He 
added  that  circumvention  of 
censorship  in  many  countries  is 
becoming  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult. 

“Governments  are  much  more 
experienced  in  imposing  censor¬ 
ship  today  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  many  of  them 
have  pooled  their  experience. 
They  are  exchanging  dossiers, 
swapping  notes  on  ways  and 
means  to  control  news.  Getting 
the  facts  in  parts  of  Europe, 
and  then  getting  them  out,  is 
getting  tougher  and  tougher.” 

Power  for  transmission  of 
news  is  scanty,  Pinkley  re¬ 
marked.  In  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  electricity  is  turned  off  for 
several  hours  a  day,  and  even 
when  on,  the  current  is  often 
too  feeble  for  teletyping  news. 

“So  we  have  to  make  our 
own,”  he  said.  “United  Press 
has  installed  generators  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Frankfurt,  Berlin 
and  London  to  supply  current 
when  it  is  interrupted  and  to 
step  it  up  when  it’s  weak." 

On  one  occasion  the  United 
Press  even  had  to  make  its  own 
teletype,  Pinkley  revealed.  In 
March,  1946,  six  months  before 
the  war  crimes  trials  verdicts 
came,  he  and  Clinton  B.  Conger, 
U.P.  chief  in  Germany,  exhaust¬ 
ed  every  means  to  procure  a 
teletype  to  flash  the  news  from 
Nuernberg.  They  never  did 
find  a  whole  machine.  But,  by 
picking  up  an  assortment  of 
parts  from  an  army  surplus 
stockpile,  and  assembling  them, 
they  produced  one. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
June  1-2 — Associated  Press 
Editors  of  Ohio,  meeting. 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

June  3-10  —  International 
Organization  of  Journalists, 
2nd  World  Congress,  Prague. 

June  9-11 — ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference,  Palmer 
House,  Chicago. 

June  15-16  —  New  York 
State  CMA  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York. 

NNPA  Extends 
Program  to 
Latin  America 

A  plan  to  include  in  its 
sphere  many  newspapers  in 
Central  and  Latin  America  was 
announced  this  week  by  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  through  its  retir¬ 
ing  president,  Lawrence  W. 
Merahn,  promotion  director  of 
the  New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  Merahn  said  delivery  of 
the  organization’s  services  and 
research  would  go  forward  as 
soon  as  possible  to  an  initial 
group  of  newspapers. 

The  State  Department  has  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  the  project 
and  has  offered  to  activate  it 
through  United  States  Public 
Affairs  Officers  stationed  in  the 
various  countries. 

“In  addition  to  providing  pro¬ 
motion  information,  NNPA  will 
invite  representatives  of  Latin 
America  newspapers  to  attend 
regional  and  annual  conven¬ 
tions. 

“Our  approach  is  far  from  a 
smug  one,”  Merahn  said.  “We 
realize  full  well  that  there  is 
the  possibility  of  learning  new 
promotion,  public  relations,  and 
research  techniques  from  these 
enterprising  neighbors  who  are 
helping  to  operate  thriving 
newspapers  throughout  Central 
and  South  America.” 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 

Jess  Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 

Loeb  Buys  Out 
Bidders'  Share 
In  N.  H.  Dailies 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  William 
Loeb,  president  of  the  Union- 
Leader  Corporation,  has  ac¬ 
quired  all  interest  formerly  held 
in  the  corporation  by  Ridder 
Publications,  Inc.,  New  York. 
With  the  signing  of  final  papers, 
the  Ridders  ceased  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union  and  Manchester 
Evening  Leader  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  last  fall  from  Mrs.  Frank 
Knox  and  associates. 

At  the  same  time  Loeb  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  a  half  interest 
to  Leonard  V.  Finder,  New 
York  public  relations  man,  who 
became  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Union-Leader  Corp. 
and  publisher  of  the  Leader. 

Loeb  retained  his  position  as 
president  of  the  corporation  and 
publisher  of  the  Union. 

3  Directors  Remain 

Business  Manager  Eldward  C. 
Hedekin,  who  represented  the 
Ridders,  has  terminated  his  con¬ 
nection.  The  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Company  will  resume  na¬ 
tional  representation  in  place 
of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 

Directors  under  the  new  set¬ 
up  will  be  three  of  the  present 
directors:  Herbert  Brownell, 

former  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee;  John 
N.  Eustis,  New  York  investment 
banker  and  president  of  Henry 
Dreer  and  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
and  Mr.  Loeb. 

Finder  and  one  as  yet-to-be- 
named  nominee  cyf  Finder  com¬ 
plete  the  new  board. 

Finder  was  educated  in  Chi¬ 
cago  public  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  with  a  BA  degree  in 
1930  and  LL.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Law  in  1933. 
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Seltzer  Plea  for  Localism 
Keynotes  PNPA  Confab 


‘Weekly  Market' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.— The  ' 

market  research  report  of  the 
Weekly  Newspaper  Bureau, 
research  unit  of  the  National  1 


Grass-Roots  Journalism  Held 
To  Be  Necessary  for  Survival 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 

STATE  COLLEGE,  PA.— Build 


a  localized  grass-roots  under¬ 
standing  of  your  local  problems 
— become  thoroughly  “  c  o  m  - 
munity-minded”  and  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  daily  lives  of  your 
readers — if  you  want  to  survive 
against  the  avalanche  of  onrush- 
ing  competitive  media. 

This  warning  to  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  was 
sounded  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press, 
at  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  here  May  23- 
24  under  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Mr.  Seltzer  warned  too  many 
newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  complacent  in  a  fast¬ 
changing  world.  They  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  a  disease  he  char¬ 
acterized  as  “moribundity.” 

'Moribundity'  Evidence 

Their  “moribundity”  is  evi¬ 
dent,  contended  Mr.  Seltzer,  by 
the  complacency  with  which 
they  receive  such  critical  sur¬ 
veys  of  their  industry  and  pro¬ 
fession  as  the  Hutchins  Report. 
In  this  connection,  the  Cleveland 
editor  maintained  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  jointly 
should  do  something  about  it  in¬ 
stead  of  sitting  idly  by. 

The  Seltzer  speech  was  the 
outstanding  feature  of  two-day 
sessions  in  which  200  Keystone 
State  editors  keynoted  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  of  their  interests 
in  earnest  heart-to-heart  “shop 
talk.”  Close  highlights  were  dis¬ 
cussions  stressing  the  obligations 
of  monopoly  newspapers  in  one- 
paper  communities,  led  by  Bar¬ 
ton  E.  Richards,  editor  of  the 
New  Castle  News;  and  a  mild 
castigation  from  PNPA’s  man¬ 
ager,  William  N.  Hardy,  who 
berated  the  Pennsy  press  for 
giving  a  strong,  green  light  to 
all  possible  news  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  neglecting  the  news 
from  their  own  capitol  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Basically,  argued  Mr.  Seltzer, 
the  challenge  to  journalism 
comes  at  the  hands  of  a  better 
informed,  more  critically-ap¬ 
praising  body  of  readers.  They 
are  curious,  informed,  alive  to 
the  new  things  which  are  hap¬ 
pening  In  a  swift  moving  world, 
“and  we  cannot,  therefore,  am¬ 
ble  along  in  our  traditional, 
easy,  orthodox  way,  believing 
that  if  we  improve  our  ‘proc¬ 
esses  and  our  ‘mechanical 
methods’  that  we  are  attuning 
ourselves  to  the  changed  times.” 

To  meet  this  challenge,  said 
the  speaker,  newspapers  must 
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speak  more  expressively  to  their 
readers.  The  papers  must  be 
made  to  read  more  comprehend- 
ingly.  They  must  be  made  more 
attractive. 

“One  of  the  main  enervating 
influences  today,”  he  added,  “is 
■the  ease  with  which  we  get  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  various  newspa¬ 
per  services,  the  wire  agencies, 
the  syndicates,  etc.  It  is  a  false 
and  unfortunate  illusion  to  think 
this  meets  our  community  needs. 

Regional  Reporting 

“It  would  be  much  better  if 
four  or  five  editors  in  a  given 
region  got  together  and  devel¬ 
oped  some  one  who  understands 
that  particular  region  and  its 
peculiar  needs,  and  supplied 
them  collectively  with  such 
news.  This  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  merely  adding  to  our 
syndicated  material.  In  indi¬ 
vidual  communities  today,  there 
is  too  little  of  the  real ‘juice’  of 
that  community;  too  much  gen¬ 
eral  material.” 

As  Mr.  Seltzer  sees  it,  the 
general  reporter  is  bound  to  give 
way  to  the  specialist.  Managing 
and  city  editors,  he  contended, 
must  have  better  men  and  wo¬ 
men  writers;  they  must  be  spe¬ 
cialists  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about;  who  protect  the 
paper  from  appearing  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  its  readers. 

In  his  own  newspaper,  he  said, 
the  plan  for  years  has  been  to 
take  mere  office  boys  and  train 
them  to  be  skilled  reporters  and 
writers,  capable  of  becoming 
specialists. 

Another  compelling  reason  for 
the  training  and  use  of  special¬ 
ists,  declared  the  speaker,  is  the 
fact  that  editors  and  publishers 
who  formerly  employ^  75%  of 
their  time  editing  their  papers 
and  the  remaining  25%  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  now  find  the 
tables  reversed — weighed  down 
by  such  extra-curricular  prob¬ 
lems  as  labor,  taxes  and  the  va¬ 


riety  of  “headaches”  peculiar  to 
newspaper  administration  In  this 
day  and  age. 

Obligations  in  Monopoly 

Equally  arresting  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  summoned  to  this  year’s  con¬ 
ference  was  the  subject  of  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  the  monopoly  newspaper,  big 
and  small.  Editor  Richards  said 
he  had  personally  asked  many 
of  his  readers  in  New  Castle 
what  is  the  obligation  of  a  lone 
surviving  newspaper  in  a  given 
community,  to  which,  with  hard¬ 
ly  a  single  exception,  they  re¬ 
plied:  to  tell  the  truth. 

“The  obligation  of  a  monop¬ 
oly  newspaper  to  its  community 
is  more  compelling  than  that  of 
the  paper  in  a  competitive  field, 
where  views  or  policies  can  be 
controverted  by  the  opposition,” 
said  Mr.  Richards. 

“Accurate,  honest,  reporting 
of  the  news  is  basic,  of  course; 
but  the  obligation  goes  farther. 
The  paper  must  be  the  leader  in 
its  community.  And  slanting 
the  news  in  a  monopoly  news¬ 
paper  is  even  worse  than  in  a 
competitive  field,  for  in  the 
monopoly  field  the  people  have 
but  one  source  of  information 
upon  local  affairs.” 

The  monopoly  newspaper, 
maintained  Mr.  Richards,  must 
be  its  own  constant  and  sever¬ 
est  critic.  It  must  be  impartial, 
but  this  impartiality  should  not 
be  a  policy  of  laissez-faire. 
Rather  it  should  mean  an  im¬ 
partial  seeking  after  facts,  turn¬ 
ing  the  searchlight  of  publicity 
upon  unhealthy  civic  conditions, 
with  courage  enough  to  divorce 
personal  friendships  and  asso¬ 
ciations  from  the  line  of  duty. 

Labor  News  Important 

When  there  is  a  side  to  be 
taken,  then  take  it,”  he  in¬ 
veighed.  “Small  towns  are  the 
bulwarks  of  American  democ¬ 
racy,  and  small  town  newspa¬ 
pers  the  true  guardians  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  To  this  end,  they 
should  be  independent  in 
thought  and  action.” 

A  panel  headed  by  three  re¬ 
cent  “grads”  of  the  Columbia 
seminars  produced  lively  dis¬ 
cussions  from  rostrum  and  floor 


Editorial  Association,  has  joit 
been  published.  Entitled 
“Weekly  Newspaper  Market” 
it  is  the  first  report  oi  a  cob- 
tinuing  study  by  Crossley,  Inc, 
to  determine  the  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  weekly  newspaper 
markets.  The  Bureau,  which 
will  end  its  second  year  ai 
operation  July  30,  now  hot  a 
membership  oi  necnly  .800 
weekly  newspapers. 


anent  the  coverage  of  labor 
news.  John  C.  Calpln,  assiatant 
city  editor,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  opined  that  what 
newspapers  do  within  the  next 
few  years  in  regard  to  hanHiing 
of  labor  news  may  have  a  deci 
sive  effect  upon  the  future  of  the 
country  for  years  to  come. 

Edward  Johnston,  city  editor, 
Chester  Times,  said  in  such  an 
industrial  city  as  his  four  out  of 
every  five  readers  may  be  an  k- 
tive  union  member  or  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  organized  labor.  His 
paper  turns  its  best  talent  loose 
to  cover  labor,  and  then  che^ 
and  double-checks  on  their  re¬ 
ports.  The  Times  has  had  suc¬ 
cess  with  running  a  daily  labor 
column  given  over  strict^  to 
the  news  of  labor — without  pro¬ 
paganda.  I 

“Labor  long  distrusted  news¬ 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Johnston.  “At 
one  time  it  is  probably  true  fhat 
they  took  a  beating  from  the 
newspapers,  but  there  are  many 
evidences  a  better  job  is  being 
done  today  by  most  papers  in 
relation  to  labor  news.  Our 
problem  is  to  be  always  lair  and 
to  be  understandingly  realistic.’’ 

Joseph  T.  Murphy,  WiUecj 
Barre  Times  Leader  and  Ere- 
ning  News,  maintained  the  yard 
stick  for  labor  news  should  be 
that  with  which  all  other  news 
is  measured;  fairness,  accuracy 
and  factual  coverage. 

John  F.  James  and  staff  of 
editors  gave  reports  on  to 
Johnstown  Democrat  and  Trib¬ 
une’s  success  with  use  of  to 
Gunning  Readability  system! 
'They  said  the  mathematical  for- . 
mula  employed  had  entirely  f 
taken  the  guesswork  out  w. 
readability.  More  success  can  be; 
attained,  they  said,  when  new  I 
papermen  operating  under  to| 
system  cease  to  fight  it  and  con  [ 
cede  a  better  job  can  b* 
when  such  means  are  employed  | 

Maintaining  too  many  news} 
papermen  get  into  the  “game  f 
accidentally  without  advancfi 
training.  Joseph  Agor,  Shomolci'  i 
News  Despatch,  insisted  w* 
readability  scores  invarissi.' 
were  to  be  traced  to 
trained  staffs.  Edward  Job^ 
ton.  Chester  Times,  said  WM 
while  many  criticism  of  su- 
systems  as  the  Gunning  plan 
voiced,  the  fact  remains 
such  experiments  keep  ^ 
members  continually  on 
toes  “watching  for  the  sco 
(Continued  on  pofil*  54) 


At  the  PNPA  Editorial  Conference  at  State  College,  May  23-24;  Left 
to  right,  PNPA  Manager  William  N.  Hardy;  Franklin  Banner,  head 
oi  the  Penn  Stcrte  School  of  loumoliam  and  host  to  the  conference; 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  Clevelcmd  Press,  and  John  H.  Carter,  editor 
of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 
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carries  seeds  on  subway 


culation  in  America.  And  the  news¬ 
paper  that  goes  home  in  this  city  of 
homes.  Conclusion :  if  you  want  to  get 
on  the  shopping  list  of  Philadelphians, 
get  in  The  Bulletin. 


logical  conclusion,  Philadelphia  is  one 
of  the  really  big  consumer  goods 
markets.  And  a  singularly  easy  market 
to  reach  with  your  sales  story.  Reason : 
4  out  of  5  Philadelphia  families  daily 
read  one  newspaper. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Evening 
Bulletin.  With  the  largest  evening  cir¬ 


Seeds  mean  garden  —  garden  means 
ground— ground  means  lot— lot  means 
house  —  house  means  home.  We’re  de¬ 
scribing  Philadelphia,  third  largest 
city  of  the  U.  S.  —  with  more  families 
living  in  individual  homes  than  any 
other  large  city. 

Pursuing  this  trend  of  thought  to  a 


•  The  Sunday  Bulletin  —  first  issue 
published  February  9,  1947. 


In  Philadelphia  — nearly  everybody 

reads  THE  BULLETIH 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

‘Saturation’  Ads  Back 
‘Duel’s’  Multiple  Runs 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

USING  full-page  newspaper  ads 
to  “saturate”  areas  in  which 
the  technicolor  opus  “Duel  in 
the  Sun”  is  to  play  simultan¬ 
eously  in  a  large  group  of  thea¬ 
ters  is  “setting  a  new  note”  in 
motion-picture  merchandising  as 
well  as  paying  dividends  on  the 
advertising  dollar,  according  to 
Robert  M.  Gillham,  eastern  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising  manager 
of  the  Selznick  Releasing  Organ¬ 
ization. 

“It  is  practical.”  Gillham  said, 
“to  spend  money  on  full-page 
ads  at  national  rates  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  like  this,  because  with  the 
large  number  of  theatre  seats 
available  in  multiple-run  en¬ 
gagements,  the  actual  cost  of 
advertising  per  seat  is  small." 

Iowa,  June  10 

Huge  expenditures  for  one-  or 
two-theater  first-runs  are  “out  of 
proportion”  with  the  number  of 
seats  available,  he  said. 

To  show  how  the  “Duel”  pro¬ 
gram  works,  Gillam  used  as  a 
case  in  point  the  Iowa  opening, 
beginning  June  10.  There  28 
theaters,  including  two  in  Des 
Moines,  will  show  the  picture 
concurrently.  Before  the  open¬ 
ing,  the  producer  will  run  a  full 
page  in  the  Register  &  Tribune 
to  “blanket  the  entire  area  and 
give  the  picture  a  smash  send- 
off.” 

Similarly,  before  the  June  20 
opening  scheduled  for  42  thea¬ 
ters  in  Minnesota,  a  full-page  ad 
will  run  in  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
supplemented  by  smaller  news¬ 
paper  ads  and  radio  plugs. 

And  the  same  technique  is  be¬ 
ing  extended  to  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  etc. 

In  New  York,  where  the  movie 
opened  three  weeks  ago,  full- 
page  ads  were  accompanied  by 
teasers  and  other  smaller-space 
insertions.  According  to  Gill¬ 
ham,  the  54  theaters  running  it 
opened  to  “record  business.”  The 
Audience  Research  Institute  re¬ 
ported  “audience  penetration”  of 
89  on  opening  day,  which  means 
that  89%  of  the  population  knew 
about  “Duel’s”  opening. 

More  National  Movie  Ads? 

“The  ‘saturation’  idea  plus  co¬ 
ordinated  publicity  and  exploita¬ 
tion  was  substantially  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this,”  said  Gillham. 

The  campaign  on  “Duel”  is  a 
“natural”  for  multiple  runs,  as 
Gillham  says,  but  does  it  follow 
that  heavy  national  newspaper 
promotion  is  uneconomical  for 
run  -  of  -  the  -  mine  one-theater 
openings?  Thq  agencies  han¬ 
dling  motion  picture  accounts 
don’t  think  so.  In  their  estima¬ 
tion,  the  thing  that  keeps  na¬ 
tional  movie  linage  down  is  the 
rate  differential. 

Here’s  the  way  they  have  put 
it  up  to  the  newspapers: 

In  the  larger  cities  national 
movie  advertising  has  a  poten¬ 
tial  of  a  quarter-million  lines  a 
year — at  least 
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Most  newspapers  aren’t  get¬ 
ting  it,  because  they  have  kept 
the  local  amusement  rate  level 
while  raising  the  national  rate 
well  above  it. 

If  the  newspapers  think  they’re 
getting  this  national  business 
through  the  local  theaters’  ad¬ 
vertising  they  are  mistaken,  say 
the  agencies.  Much  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  discount  allowed  by 
the  producer  goes  to  radio,  bill¬ 
boards,  lobby  displays,  etc.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  theaters  have  to  main¬ 
tain  their  own  local  newspaper 
expenditures  in  addition  to  the 
producer’s  national  advertising. 
Else  their  names  are  removed 
from  the  producer’s  national  list. 

Actually,  in  at  least  two  dozen 
large  and  medium-sized  cities 
the  national  rate  is  equal  to  or 
lower  than  the  local  rate.  Where 
the  national  rate  is  higher,  how¬ 
ever.  the  differential  is  some¬ 
times  as  much  as  100%. 

Merchandising 
DEUTSCH  &  SHEA,  a  small  but 
enterorising  agency,  has  just 
compiled  a  tabulation  of  mer¬ 
chandising  services  offered  by 
newspapers,  based  on  a  nuestion- 
naire  survey  among  H77  dailies 
in  cities  of  50,000  and  over. 

The  result  speaks  fairly  well 
for  the  business,  for  about  8R% 
of  the  papers  were  found  to  offer 
some  form  of  assistance  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  Only  3.7% 
said  they  did  no  merchandising. 
The  remainder  didn’t  answer. 

Broken  down  geographically, 
the  list  showed  papers  in  the 
West  South  Central  area  with 
the  be.st  record  of  “Yeses,”  100%. 

The  leading  forms  of  merchan¬ 
dising  offered  is  letters  to  dis¬ 
tributors  and  dealers  about  cam¬ 
paigns  (80%  >.  Other  types  of 
assistance  are:  dealers’  names 
and  route  information,  76.1%: 
market  data,  74.5%;  personal 
calls  on  dealers.  64.7%:  supply¬ 
ing  mat  services  to  retailers, 
53.8%;  local  trade  surveys, 
44.3  %.  Lower  down  in  the  scale 
were  such  services  as  window 
display  space  in  newspaper 
offices,  setting  up  displays  in  re¬ 
tail  outlets,  creating  sales  pro¬ 
motion  material,  etc. 

"Very  few  newspapers  make 
charges  for  the  services.  Even 
in  the  case  of  such  costly  help  as 
setting  up  retail  displays,  only 
10.3%  require  payment. 

It  Pays,  Etc. 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  CO.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  baby  foods,  has 
found,  after  a  study  of  20  years 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  continuous  plug¬ 
ging  does  the  job  of  keeping 
sales  booming  and  prices  falling. 

The  study,  made  with  the  help 
of  Federal  Advertising  Agency, 
showed  that  the  unit  cost  of  ad¬ 
vertising  the  products  was 
33V^%  less  in  1947  than  in  1928, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  more 


thousands  of  advertising  dollars 
are  spent  now. 

President  Dan  Gerber’s  com¬ 
ment  on  the  study  is:  “Better 
newspapers  and  better  informa¬ 
tion  about  newspapers  have 
proved  important  sales  tools  in 
the  hands  of  processors  of  food 
in  cutting  the  costs  of  distribu 
tion.” 

The  study  thus  echoes  sta¬ 
tistically  and  loudly  the  state¬ 
ments  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
making  before  advertisers. 

Gerber  credits  advertising, 
primarily,  with  helping  the  in¬ 
dustry  grow  to  more  than  10 
times  what  it  was  in  1940.  And 
advertising,  the  company  says, 
cut  product  costs  at  retail  b 
about  50%  while  creating  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  jobs. 

■ 

Five  Basic  Members 
Added  to  ANAN  List 

Five  new  basic  members  have 
been  added'  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  Net 
work,  Edward  D.  Madden,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are:  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Star-Telegram,  Long 
Beach  ( Calif. )  Press-Telegram, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
and  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 

Seven  additional  papers  have 
joined  as  associate  members,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  ANAN  president.  Mr. 
Stretch  became  head  of  ANAN 
while  he  was  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
a  basic  member. 

The  new  associates  are:  Fort 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette,  Scranton 
(Pa.>  Scrantonian  Tribune,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Times  Record,  Wausau 
(Wis.)  Record-Herald,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe  and  News,  Corpus 
Christie  (Tex.)  Caller-Times, 
m 

Ads  Help  Red  Cross 

Washington  —  Without  the 
help  of  advertising,  the  success 
of  the  1947  Red  Cross  fund  drive 
would  have  been  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  vicechairman  How¬ 
ard  Bonham  of  ARC  said  in 
a  letter  to  Charles  Jackson, 
chief  of  advertising  liaison  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports. 
The  1947  Red  Cross  drive  was 
oversubscribed  by  27%. 


Want  to  Buy 
Weekly  Newspaper 

Established  in  Southwest  or 
Pacific  Coast  area.  Willing  to 
invest  on  working  partnership 
arrangement  if  immediate  out¬ 
right  sale  is  not  desired. 

Address  Box  7376, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


^ue  to  the 
nature  of 
its  activities, 
the  national 
capital  is  a 
city  where 
economic 
extremes  are 
negligible 
and  middle 
bracket 
incomes 
prevail. 

Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 

Buy  great  circulation. 


Editor  and  Publuber 


TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 

The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 

The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 

The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30, 1946 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


National  Representative 
GEO.A.McDEVITT  CO. 
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Destination 


SUBURBIA 

K'o'Yo 


What  newspapers  are 
carried  home  by  these 
preferred  customers? 


Summary  of  results 


SUBURBAN  AREA  SERVED 
AND  railroad 


READERS  OF  NEW  YORK  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
World-  Joum4l- 

THE  SUN  Tclcsram  American  Post  Total 


VCSTCHESTER.CONN. 

New  Yoik  Central . 1,717 

4«.B% 

New  YorV,  New  Haven  S  Hartford.  1,830 

44.6% 

LONG  ISLAND 

Lm( Island.  . . 1,042 

».B% 

NEW  JERSEY 

Central  of  N.  J . 963 

S0.S% 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  R  Western  647 

49.4% 

.  .  . . 587 

53.7% 

total . 6,7S6 

46.7% 


1,274  602  74  3,667 

34.8%  16.4%  2.0%  100.0% 

1,298  671  126  3,925 

33.1%  17.1%  3.2%  100.0% 


881  573  119  2,615 

33.7%  21.9%  4.6%  100.0% 


617  313  27  1,920 

32.1%  16.3%  1.4%  100.0% 

419  211  33  1,310 

32.0%  16.1%  2.5%  100.0% 

359  138  10  1,094 

32.8%  12.6%  0.9%  100.0% 

4,848  2,508  389  14,531 

33.4%  17.2%  2.7%  100.0% 


Let^s  go  through  262  cars  on  25 
typical  evening  commuter  trains  and 
observe  the  newspaper  reading  pref¬ 
erences  of  suburban  New  Yorkers 
whose  family  purchases  run  into  bil> 
lions  annually. 

In  the  areas  serviced  by  these  trains 
— Westchester,  Connecticut,  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey — retail  sales 
amounted  to  over  four  billion  dollars 
in  1946.  And,  in  NewYoric  City,  billions 
more  were  spent  for  goods  and  services 
by  these  heavy-buying  families. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  survey  com¬ 
pleted  in  February,  1947. 
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1946  30%  Cost  Rise 
Highest  Rate  in  Decade 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Magnitude 

of  the  increase  in  newspaper 
operating  costs  given  in  the 
latest  annual  report  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  (E&P, 
May  10)  is  emphasized  in  a  10- 
year  study  of  that  organization’s 
activities. 

Corporation  expenses,  except¬ 
ing  Federal  taxes,  jumped  30.5% 
in  1946  over  1945.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  $25,704,731  brought  ex¬ 
penses  to  $109,127,348. 

The  next  biggest  gain  of  the 
decade  in  expenses  had  been 
8%  in  1943,  when  the  upsurge 
added  $6,118,000.  For  six  years 
preceding  1943,  expenses  had 
held  between  $69,086,000  (1938) 
and  $74,034,000  (1941). 

In  offering  a  word  of  caution 
to  the  1946  report,  Howard  Mor¬ 
gan,  treasurer,  said  1947  net 
profits  were  trailing  those  for 
the  opening  months  of  1946. 

Editorial,  mechanical,  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  radio  broadcasting 
costs  in  1946  totalled  $63,090,- 
779.15,  up  $13,000,000  or  26% 
from  the  preceding  year.  News¬ 
print  and  ink  costs  of  $30,019.- 
983.42  were  $9,000,000  or  42% 
above  the  1945  total. 

Since  1939,  newsprint  and  ink 
had  remained  a  fairly  constant 
cost,  averaging  $20,000,000.  De¬ 
partmental  costs  clung  fairly 
close  to  a  $41,000,000  total  until 
1943,  when  they  jumped  to 
$44,000,000.  The  1946  spurt  was 
26%  against  1944's  $5,000,000 
gain — an  11%  advance. 

Costs  aside  from  departmen¬ 
tal,  newsprint  and  ink  have 
been  fairly  constant  over  the 
past  eight  years.  They  shaded 
$10,000,000  in  1939  and  were 
slightly  above  $12,000,000  last 
year. 

Thus  far  the  strides  of  basic 
operating  revenue  factors  have 
enabled  the  fast  pace  of  ex¬ 
penses.  Circulation  revenues 
were  $59,347,024.57  in  1946.  Ad¬ 
vertising  brought  in  $65,094,- 
562.71.  Circulation  revenues 
were  $5,501,103  and  advertising 
$13,858,286  above  1945.  Total 
operating  revenue  was  $132,- 
032,675.13  It  included  $2,906,- 
155.62  revenue  from  paper 
manufacturing  operations 
against  $2,334,814  in  1945,  and 
$3,117,211.98  from  sales  of  the 
American  Weekly  and  Comic 
Weekly-Puck  supplements. 

Circulation  revenues,  which 
topped  advertising's  total  for 
four  years  beginning  in  1942, 
again  trailed  in  1946.  'The  1946 
circulation  revenue  of  $59,000.- 
000  compared  with  $34,60(),000 
in  1939;  the  similar  advertising 
comparison  was  $65,000,000  to 
$36,300,000.  Over-all  revenues 
of  $132,000,000  last  year  con¬ 
trasted  with  $72,100,0()0  in  1939, 
but  in  that  year  the  corporation 
report  showed  a  deficit  of  $255,- 
000  in  the  net  earned  surplus, 
before  dividends. 

Hearst  Consolidated’s  total 
revenue  from  all  sources  was 
$103,424,000  in  1944.  Last  year 
its  expenses,  before  Federal 


taxes  and  $2,082,000  Class  A 
dividends,  were  $109,869,000. 

Ignoring  the  subs^uent  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  1944  revenue  in¬ 
cluded  $52,000,000  from  circula¬ 
tion  and  $48,000,000  from  adver¬ 
tising. 

B 

Paper  Devises  Method 
For  One-Page  Jump 

Columbus,  Ind. — The  Evening 
Republican  has  found  a  way  to 
ease  its  shortage  of  newsprint. 

Having  on  hand  a  supply  of 
26-inch  paper,  8  inches  narrower 
than  its  standard  two-page¬ 
wide  rolls,  publisher  Ray  S. 
Brown  was  able  to  print  an  edi¬ 
tion  containing  10  full  pages 
and  2  half-pages,  or  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  11  full  pages,  on  its  12- 
page  tubular  press. 

The  two  half-pages  were 
made-up  in  a  full  page  chase, 
using  a  one  half-inch  spacer  bar 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
columns.  They  were  matted  and 
cast  as  one  page,  a  half-inch 
wider  than  normal.  The  plate 
was  then  cut  in  half  in  the 
boring  machine.  Each  half- 
plate  was  set  on  the  press 
dummy  plate  and  a  fullpage 
standard  plate.  The  full-length 
ductor  ink  rollers  were  replaced 
with  three-quarter-length  rollers. 

a 

Dallas  News  Divides 
Classified  Sections 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  Sunday 
Dallas  News  has  inaugurated  a 
practice  of  dividing  classified 
advertising  and  classified  display 
between  two  sections  of  the 
newspaper. 

Ashley  P.  Vaughan,  classified 
advertising  manager,  said  the 
change  was  motivated  by  me¬ 
chanical  problems  of  printing 
enlarged  sections,  and  a  desire 
for  a  better  play  for  classified. 

Classifications  in  the  local 
news  section  of  the  paper  in¬ 
clude  announcements,  automo¬ 
biles,  business  opportunities, 
business  services,  employment, 
financial,  instruction,  live  stock 
and  merchandise.  In  a  business 
and  agriculture  section  the  clas¬ 
sified  includes  rooms,  rentals, 
real  estate  and  legals.  Display 
classified  is  run  in  both  sec¬ 
tions. 

B 

Miami  Herald  Helps 
With  Newsprint  Supply 

Miami,  Fla.-^everal  Florida 
newspapers  have  been  able  to 
continue  publication  with  paper 
stocks  supplied  by  the  Miami 
Herald. 

More  than  40  tons  of  flat 
newsprint  has  been  supplied 
smaller  newspapers  in  the  state, 
including  the  Labor  Citizen  of 
Miami  and  the  Labor  Advocate 
of  Tampa.  The  paper  is  supplied 
from  the  outer  layers  on  rolls 
that  were  slightly  damaged  in 
shipment.  The  paper  is  cut  and 
packed  in  the  Herald  plant. 


A  “For  Sale’’  ad  in  the  Union 
City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch 
offered: 

“ONE  bride  and  1  floor  lamp; 
bet.  1  and  5  p.m.” 

Files  of  the  Chilton  (Wis.) 
Times  show  how  an  editor  in 
the  1860s  handled  the  story  of 
birth  of  quadruplets: 

“A  Large  Yield — Four  Child¬ 
ren  at  One  Birth  .  .  .  This  is  the 
largest  yield  we  have  ever  heard 
of  anywhere  .  .  .  Don’t  talk  any 
more  about  big  crops  until  you 
can  come  somewhere  near  the 
above.’’ 

In  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times 
recently:  “Corsages  of  gardenias 
marked  the  places  of  Mrs. 
Champlin  and  Mrs.  Cherry,  and 
nosegays  of  panties  were  at  the 
places  of  the  other  guests.’’ 

From  the  Weather  Report  in 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal:  “High 
tomorrow  5904123678.’’ 

Under  “Personals”  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  columns  of  the  Clarks¬ 
burg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram: 

‘•HOWARD:  Bill  Ih  (lisablt'd.  c.iuse(l 
by  comins:  in  oonlaci  with  a  LIVE 
WIFE  but  Hoiiipr  Sliobc  will  pay  his 
hospit.'il  bill.” 

Following  the  Newburyport 
Plan,  the  Sports  Desk  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal- 

Bulletin  hung  up  a  sign:  “We 
are  co-operating.  Everything  cut 
10%.  Special  for  Saturday 
AMs  everything  cut  40%. ” 
a 

News  and  Ad  Experts 
Aid  Philadelphia  Plan 

Philadelphia  —  Thirty  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  field  of  developing 
public  opinion  have  been  mar¬ 
shalled  here  to  put  across  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  Five-Year-Plan  for 
City  Expansion.  The  goal  is  a 
program  for  municipal  improve¬ 
ments  costing  $302,400,000. 

George  T.  Eager,  promotion 
director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  is  chairman  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Philadelphia  Exhibition  Com- 
mitee.  He  is  in  charge  of  setting 
up  a  permanent  exhibition  under 
official  sponsorship  of  the  city. 

A1  Paul  Lefton,  agency  chief, 
is  chairman  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  committee.  His  staff  in¬ 
cludes  Richard  A.  Protheroe, 
executive  director  of  the  exhi¬ 
bit:  Harry  B.  Nason,  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  promotion  di¬ 
rector;  Hugh  B.  Sutherland, 
former  Record  reporter,  publi¬ 
city  director. 

Lee  Ellmaker,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  is  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  publicity  section. 
Roger  W.  Clipp,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  station  WFIL, 
heads  the  radio  division. 
Edmund  Watkins,  Bulletin  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  and  the  Inquirer’s 
columnist  John  M.  McCullough, 
are  engaged  on  special  projects, 
a 

Lippmann  to  Speak 

Chicago  —  Walter  Lippmann 
will  be  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  38th  Annual 
Convention  of  Rotary  Interna¬ 
tional  in  San  Francisco,  June 
8-12,  it  was  announced  here. 


H.  G.  Barringer 
Becomes  CAM 
In  New  York 

Henry  G.  Barringer,  one  of 
the  original  organizers  of  ft# 
Classified  Advertising  Manaeen 
Association,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manaj#r 
of  the  New  York  Journal 
Commerce.  ‘ 

Barringer  comes  to  the  Jour 
nal  from  the  Philadelphia  (Pai 
Evening  Bulletin  where  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  sales  staff  and 
of  radio  station  WPEN.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  classified  adver 
tising  manager  of  the  Pitisburah 
( Pa. )  Press,  the  New  Ymk 
World-Telegram,  and  the  I«. 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News.  He  has 
also  had  two  years  as  classified 
advertising  supervisor  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  in  Upstate  New 
York. 

In  his  new  position,  Barringer 
is  to  direct  the  business  news 
papers  “Market  Place”  advertis 
ing  section. 

Owen  H.  Tarleton  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  it  was  also  announced  by 
Bernard  J.  Bidder,  publisher. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Journal. 
Tarleton  was  classified  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Philodelphia 
(Pa.)  Record,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
and  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Doily 
News  and  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Journal- American.  Earlier  he 
was  associated  with  the  Millis  i 
Advertising  Agency  of  Indian 
apolis  and  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Indiana  Bell  Tele 
phone  Co. 

a 

On  School  Board 

Montgomery,  Ala.— The  Ala 
bama  Senate  has  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Rep.  Hubert  E. 
Busby  to  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Alabama  Reform  School.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  stereotype 
staff. 

B 

‘copter  Photo' 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
uses  a  sticker  reading  "Copter 
Photo”  on  all  news  pictures 
taken  from  the  air  in  its  new  ! 
helicopter. 
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During  the  war,  almost  every 
type  of  vehicle  used  in  combat 
service,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in 
the  air,  was  equipped  in  some 
way  with  Spicer  units  for  the 
transmission  of  power  .  .  .  and 
today  Spicer  furnishes  a  vast 
number  of  power  transmission 
units  for  the  demands  of  peace. 
Transmissions  and  auxiliaries, 
torque  converters,  clutches,  uni¬ 
versal  joints  and  propeller  shafts, 
axles  and  power  take-offs— these 
are  made  by  Spicer  with  that  de¬ 
votion  to  efficient  mechanical  de¬ 
sign  and  ample  factors  of  strength 
and  safety  which  have  given 
Spicer  products  their  special  rep¬ 
utation  for  quality  and  depend¬ 
able  performance. 


...  and  this  is  the 
TOLEDO  BLADE 

Spicer  Manufacturing  Division  of  Dana 
Corporation,  with  some  6,000  employees 
in  its  Toledo  plant,  is  one  of  the  indus¬ 
tries,  555  in  all,  which  through  their 
strength  and  diversity  give  Toledo  a  sound 
and  well  balanced  economy,  fortified  by 
the  rich  agricultural  production  of  the 
14  surrounding  counties  which  make  up 
the  Toledo  Retail  Trading  Area.  “This 
is  Toledo”  ...  a  market  well  worthy  of 
consideration  ...  a  market  covered  fully 
by  one  paper.  The  Blade. 

Write  for  "This  is  Toledo"  Booklet. 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

I  One  •/  Americm^m  Gremt 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

MEMKI  or  DMEIICON  NENSPOm  OOVEITISINt  NETNIII 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


Steel  Industry  Plans 
Big  National  Drive 


AN  EXTENDED  public  relations 
program  by  the  steel  industry, 
backed  by  heavy  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  announced 
by  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute. 

The  program  during  the  next 
year  will  include  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  about  $800,000  for  a 
series  of  15  ads,  appearing  in 
250  dailies  and  1,400  weeklies 
—every  English-language  news¬ 
paper  in  every  steel  plant  com¬ 
munity,  plus  those  in  New  York 
and  Washington.  First  inser¬ 
tions  go  about  mid-June. 

Purpose  of  the  program, 
which  Mr.  Ryerson  announced 
at  a  general  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  last  week  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  board  in  April, 
is  to  "promote  better  public 
understanding"  of  the  industry. 

Purpose:  Iniormation 
Like  American  industry  gen¬ 
erally  and  other  branches  of  it, 
steel  has  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  thinks  of  it.  Two  surveys 
of  public  and  employe  Opinion 
have  revealed  "widespread  mis¬ 
information  or  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion.”  The  guesses  have  been 
far  out  of  line  on  such  subjects 
as  profits,  wages,  prices,  etc. 

To  meet  the  problem,  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  set  out  on  a  thor¬ 
oughgoing  program  of  com¬ 
munity  relations,  implemented 
by  virtually  every  public  and 
employe  relations  technique 
available. 

The  national  ads,  one  of  the 
more  important  facets  of  the 
project,  will  be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  the  past. 
From  discussion  of  the  industry 
in  general  terms,  copy  will  now 
go  into  the  specific  subjects  on 
which  the  public  was  shown  to 
be  misinformed. 

The  15  layouts  will  include 
three  each  on  these  definite 
themes:  profits,  steel’s  progres¬ 
sive  program  of  product  re¬ 
search,  its  high  wage  level  as 
compared  with  other  industries, 
safe  working  conditions,  and 
the  long-range  downward  trend 
of  prices.  T^ese  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  public  and  em¬ 
ployes  showed  themselves  most 
greatly  in  error  in  the  opinion 
surveys. 

As  outlined  by  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  the  Institute’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  agency, 
the  program  will  go  far  beyond 
the  national  level.  Individual 
companies,  working  in  their  own 
plant-cities,  are  expected  to 
swell  the  total  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  activity  to 
many  times  the  horizontal  na¬ 
tional  program. 

The  project  marks  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  steel’s  thinking. 
’The  industry  has  been  relatively 
inactive,  in  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising.  Even  during  the  war, 
when  p.r.  ads  boomed,  few  steel 
firms  engaged  in  it.  Among 
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outstanding  exceptions  were  Re¬ 
public  and  Jones  &  Laughlin. 

Black  Flag  Waves 
BOYLE-MIDWAY,  INC.,  makers 

of  Black  Flag  insecticide,  will 
promote  the  product  intensively 
this  summer,  using  a  twice- 
weekly  schedule  in  81  daily 
newspapers. 

The  campaign,  which  runs 
through  August,  has  already 
started  in  some  cities,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  Rayen,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  and  logins  in  June 
in  other  markets.  The  insect¬ 
icide  is  also  being  pushed  via 
the  “Our  Gal  Sunday"  soap 
opera.  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc., 
Is  the  agency. 

Conned  Meat 

EXTENSIVE  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  canned  meats  by  in¬ 
dividual  packers  will  accom¬ 
pany  an  industry-wide  cam¬ 
paign  in  other  media,  which 
was  approved  last  week  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  National 
Meat  Canners  Association  and 
the  American  Meat  Institute. 

The  industry  will  work  the 
public  relations  programs  via 
radio,  magazines  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  the  direct  selling  of 
brands  to  be  pushed  In  dailies, 
according  to  the  plans  outlined 
at  the  meeting. 

New  York  on  Tip-Toe 
YALE  &  TOWNE’s  Tip-Toe,  the 

new  electric  iron  with  the 
two-piece  sole  (E&P,  April  12, 
p.  72),  has  embarked  on  its 
market-by-market  invasion  and 
will  hit  the  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area  with  full-page  ads 
June  2. 

Copy  will  stress  the  claim 
that  ‘Tip-Toe  saves  half  the 
housewife’s  ironing  time  by  per¬ 
mitting  her  to  reach  difficult 
places  more  rapidly.  The  firm 
Is  planning  to  use  national  mag¬ 
azines  when  country-wide  dis¬ 
tribution  is  attained.  L.  E.  Mc- 
Givena  &  Co.,  is  the  agency. 

Lucky  Strikes — Again 
A  LUCKY  STRIKE  cigarette 

campaign  of  20  advertisements 
to  appear  twice  a  week  for  10 
consecutive  weeks  in  every  Eng¬ 
lish-language  daily  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  campaign,  prepared  by 
Foote.  Cone  &  Belding  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Co.,  will  consist  of 
copy  in  three  sizes — about  1,400 
lines  in  the  large,  1,000  lines  me¬ 
dium  and  660  lines  small.  Inser¬ 
tions  will  begin  the  week  of 
June  16. 

Total  expenditure,  the  Bureau 
estimates,  will  be  in  excess  of 
$3,000,000. 

This  campaign  is  a  follow-up 
of  one  of  similar  size  which 
started  in  June  of  last  year. 


'Land  oi  Evangeline' 

THE  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  Is 
launching  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  promote  its 
tourist  attractions  in  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers  and 
magazines  through  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.  In  addition  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,  the  Province 
has  opened  a  United  States 
branch  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Information  at  247  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Copy  for  a  Horsel 
A  DISTINCTIVE  advertising 
campaign  for  Hunter  Whiskey, 
buiit  around  a  miniature  horse- 
and  rider  sculptured  by  Louis 
Paul  Jonas,  will  be  released 
this  June  in  36  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  six  national 
magazines.  The  ads  will  appear 
weekly  in  newspapers. 

Scenic  Midwest 
THE  scenic  midwest  will  be 
promoted  in  an  extensive  sum¬ 
mer  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  by  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana),  throughout  the  15 
midwest  states  where  the  com¬ 
pany  markets. 

To  be  featured  are  South  Da¬ 
kota’s  Needles,  Colorado’s  Rocky 
Mountains,  Indiana’s  covered 
bridge  at  Turkey  Run,  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  High  Lake,  Wyoming’s  Yel¬ 
lowstone  Falls,  Montana’s  Gla¬ 
cier  National  Park,  and  other 
scenic  spots  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  and  Iowa. 

Each  will  be  featured  in  one 
of  12  weekly  ads  in  newspapers 
on  the  general  theme  of  "ex¬ 
ploring  the  scenic  midwest  by 
car.”  A  total  of  1,860  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  1,304  weeklies 
and  556  dailies  will  be  used. 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Invitation  to  Fly 
PIONEERING  the  "proving”  of 
personalized  air  transportation 
for  business  purposes.  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.,  has 
made  a  four-place  NAvion  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Butler  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  actual 
operation  over  its  sales  territory. 

Practical  demonstrations  are 
now  being  offered  by  NAvion 
dealers  throughout  the  country 
in  North  American  Aviation’s 
program  to  prove  the  value  of 
the  four  place  airplane  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes. 


Harrington  Is  I 
Inland  Photo 
Contest  Winner 

Chicago. —  Thirty -six  daily 
newspaper  photographers  won 
the  58  awards  presented  in  the 
Iniand  Daily  Press  Association's 
Seventh  Annual  News  Picture 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  North¬ 
western  University  Chapter  ol 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  John  L.  Meyer  plaque, 
grand  award  for  the  best  picture 
in  the  contest  went  to  Phil  Har 
rington  for  “Sugar  and  Spice," 
which  was  taken  while  he  was 
a  photographer  for  the  Modisoa 
Wisconsin  State  Journal.  BJr. 
Harrington  now  is  employed  as 
a  photographer  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune.  The  sweep- 
stakes  trophy  for  best  picture  by 
a  full-time  photographer  on  i 
daily  newspaper  of  less  than 
50,000  circulation  also  was 
awarded  to  Harrington’s  “Sugar 
and  Spice.” 

Best  picture  in  the  contest 
taken  by  a  full-time  photog¬ 
rapher  on  a  daily  newspaper  ol 
more  than  50,000  circulation  was 
"Windy  City”  by  Tom  Johnson. 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Lower  Manhattan  at  Night" 
taken  by  Max  Burk,  Manhattan 
(Kans.)  Mercury -Chronicle  was 
the  sweepstakes  winner  for  the 
best  picture  submitted  by  a  com 
bination  reporter  -  photographer 
or  photographer-engraver. 

■ 

Nevyspaper  Artists' 

Work  at  Museum 

Cleveland,  O. — ^The  newspaper 
business  is  represented  in  the 
29th  Annual  Exhibition  of  Work 
by  Cleveland  Artists  and  Crafts¬ 
men,  at  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art. 

Grace  V.  Kelly,  art  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has 
three  oils  and  four  watercolors 
in  the  show.  The  museum  has 
bought  her  “Weather  in  Gua¬ 
temala.” 

Willard  W.  Combes,  cartoonist 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has  two 
oil  portraits,  and  Dorman  H. 
Smi&,  NEA  cartoonist,  has  flw 
watercolors. 

Dorothy  Rutka  Kennon,  wife 
of  Jack  M.  Kennon,  political 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Neiri. 
has  entered  an  etching. 


Uty 


cvx^ice 


When  time  runs  short  .  .  .  you  can  meet 
deadlines  by  entrusting  your  engraving 
problem  to  this  properly  staffed  organiza¬ 
tion.  Our  master  craftsmen  will  do  an 
effective  job  with  your  Color  Process  or 
Black  and  White  plates  .  .  .  day  and  night 
service. 


Phone:  WAtkins  9-7372 


MELFORD  PHOTO  ENGRAVING  CO.,  INC.  I 
151  West  25th  Street  •  New  York  1,  N.  V  | 
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The  Readers  Write  the  Best  Ads 

Died . 


It's  the  readers  who  write  the 
best  ads  for  “Out  Our  Way," 
by J  R  Williams  Thousands 
and  thousands  like  Mr  Moore 
hove  felt  thot  irresistible  urge 
to  drop  Jim  Williams  o  line  of 
thoioks  Their  spontaneous  out¬ 
pouring  of  appreciation  over 
the  years  is  a  great  tribute  to 
a  greot  artist 
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HVVSH  has  there  been  published  in  America  a  weekly 
newsmagazine  devoted  wholly  to  news  of 
world  business  and  world  affairs. 

WORLD  REPORT — just  a  year  old — has 
established  an  unprecedented  record  of 
_  growth  in  the  field  of  news  weeklies  .  .  . 

has  any  weekly  newsmagazine  attained  as 
much  as  100,000  circulation  in  its  first  year. 

has  any  weekly  newsmagazine  obtained  as 
much  advertising  revenue  in  its  first  year. 
Here  is  a  comparison  with  three  long  estab- 
I  d  ^*1  * J  lished  and  now  successful  newsmagazines: 

Circulation  Advertising  Revenue 
Publication  First  Year  First  Year 

Time  Less  than  20,000  Less  than  $20,000 

Newsweek  Less  than  30,000  Less  than  31,000 

The  United  States  News  Less  than  8,000  Less  than  59,000 

WORLD  REPORT  More  than  100,000*  More  than  135,000 

*ABC  Report,  average  last  six  months  of  1946:  112,000  Circulation.  Present  cir¬ 
culation  is  in  excess  of  this  figure. 


WORLD  BUSINESS  IS  TTOUR  BUSINES 


First  Year 


WORLD  REPORT  marks  the  first 
time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  any  na¬ 
tional  publication  has  built  its  circu¬ 
lation  on  a  100%  voluntary  basis. 
We  did  not  ask  our  prospective 
readers  for  definite  subscription  or¬ 
ders  in  advance  but  simply  that  they 
pay  only  if  they  liked  the  first  few 
weekly  issues,  MORE  THAN  70% 
OF  THOSE  WHO  EXAMINED 
the  first  few  ISSUES  OF 
WORLD  report  ON  THIS  AP¬ 
PROVAL  BASIS  SENT  US  THEIR 
CHECKS  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
OF  ONE  YEAR  OR  MORE.  We 
know  of  no  similar  record  in  the 
whole  history  of  publishing. 


We  attribute  this  readership  accept¬ 
ance  of  WORLD  REPORT  to  the 
service  it  renders  every  week  and 
to  the  unprecedented  interest  today 
in  war/<f  business  and  world  affairs. 


American  business  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system. 


These  business  men  and  influential 
readers  are  in  the  mood,  as  they  ex¬ 
amine  world  affairs,  to  read  the  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  of  transportation 
companies,  banks  with  foreign  de¬ 
partments  and  services,  insurance 
companies,  the  entire  automotive 
and  industrial  machinery  field,  con¬ 
struction  and  engineering  concerns 
—advertising  of  the  widest  variety 
of  goods  and  services  needed  .here 
and  abroad. 


These  people  travel  extensively 
themselves,  on  vacations  and  busi¬ 
ness  .  .  .  for  pleasure  or  to  examine 
new  opportunities  for  investment. 
They  are  the  logical  patrons  for 
transportation,  hotel  and  resort  fa¬ 
cilities  everywhere. 


governments  of  the  world— a  Num¬ 
ber  One  advertising  target  for  pres¬ 
tige  and  opinion-forming  messages 
in  the  international  field. 


But,  basically,  what  makes  WORLD 
REPORT  a  sound  advertising  me¬ 
dium  is  its  factual,  non-technical, 
easy-to-read  contents  covering  the 
political,  economic  and  sociological 
trends  in  the  post-war  world— the 
dramatic  interplay  of  events  which 
affect  all  of  us. 


WORLD  REPORT  has  no  editorial 
page;  is  identified  with  no  cause  or 
organization,  public  or  private.  We 
believe  the  best  service  we  can  ren¬ 
der  is  to  report  and  explain  objec¬ 
tively  the  facts  and  background  of 
world  affairs  and  the  policies  which 
motivate  them.  No  other  publication 
renders  such  a  comprehensive 


NEVER  BEFORE  has  there  been 
assembled  in  a  single  audience  so 
many  persons  in  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  in  business  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  impact  of  overseas  events  on 


While  95%  of  WORLD  REPORT 
readership  resides  in  the  United 
States,  the  5%  of  its  overseas  au¬ 
dience  represents  a  choice  list  of  per¬ 
sons  influential  in  business  and  the 


NOW  is  the  time  when  American 
industry  and  agriculture  must  look 
abroad  for  the  extra  volume  of  sales 
necessary  to  maintain  employment 
and  profits  .  .  . 


And  NOW,  as  never  before  in  our  nation's  history — WORLD  BUSINESS  IS  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

World  Report 

The  only  magazine  of  its  kind  reporting,  interpret¬ 
ing  and  forecasting  the  news  of  international  affairs. 

Harold  L.  Behlke,  Advertising  Director,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N ew  York  20 
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‘Once  A  Columnist, 
Always'— Paul  Gollico 


First  Things  First 

Spartanburg.  S.  C. — The  33- 
day  atrike  of  telephone  em¬ 
ployes  ended  shortly  oiter 
down  on  May  10. 

Within  a  lew  minutes  the 
phones  in  the  Herald-Joumal 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


SINCE  the  '20s  it  has  been  a 
toss-up  whether  Paul  Galileo 
would  be  chiefly  a  frustrated 
fiction  writer 
who  wrote  viv¬ 
idly  for  newspa¬ 
pers  or  a  frua- 
trated  columnist 
who  wrote  high¬ 
ly  salable  fic¬ 
tion. 

"1  suppose 
once  a  colum¬ 
nist,  always  a 
colunmist,”  he 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  July  Ggui 
1  he  will  start 

a  thrice-a-week  column  for  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  under  long¬ 
term  contract. 

“When  something  happens, 
you  want  to  put  in  your  two 
cents  worth,”  he  explained. 
“When  I  write  for  magazines,  it 
doesn’t  appear  for  two  months.” 

Also  “Temporarily  I’m  giving 
up  fiction,”  added  the  columnist. 
“I’m  sick  and  tired  of  what  I’ve 
been  doing.  I  think  it’s  a  bore.” 

Gallico  will  have  carte 
blanche  to  write  on  anything  he 
pleases,  thus  joining  the  cele¬ 
brated  list  of  former  sports  col¬ 
umnists  —  Runyon,  Pegler,  Mc- 
Lemore,  Sullivan,  Kiernan,  and 
others — who  turned  their  backs 
on  fairways  and  double  plays  to 
write  for  the  people  who  do  their 
reading  further  forward  in  the 
paper. 

“I’ll  try  to  be  light,  fimny, 
make  people  laugh  if  I  can,”  he 
described  his  plans.  “And  I’m 
going  to  write  on  anything  that 
seems  ridiculous  or  funny  or 
amusing — ^Just  a  guy  thinking 
out  loud.” 

Prior  to  1936  Gallico  was 
sports  editor  for  the  New  York 
Daily  Newt,  but  the  fiction  writ¬ 
er  cropped  out  in  his  magazine 

gieces  and  in  a  second  column 
e  began  for  the  News  in  1933, 
“You  Know  How  It  Is” — In  case 
you  don’t,  it  was  a  Actionized 
series  on  sports. 

In  1936  Gallico  resigned  as 
sports  editor  and  columnist  and 
went  over  to  England  to  write 
stories.  Back  that  same  winter, 
he  returned  to  the  News  as  a 
reporter.  “I  thought  I  had  to  be 
a  reporter  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  write  about  reporters,”  ex¬ 
plained  Gallico,  adding,  “but  of 
course  I  was  wrong.” 

The  following  spring  he  again 
went  abroad  to  write  fiction  in  a 
quiet  spot  of  Devon.  And  again 
that  fall  he  was  back,  this  time 
on  a  roving  assignment  for 
Internatioal  News  Service  that 
let  him  work  from  successive 
INS  bureaus  for  a  week  or  10 
days. 

Since  1938  Gallico  has  free¬ 
lanced  and  written  books  (be¬ 
ginning  with  “Farewell  to 
Sports” )  almost  exclusively.  But 
in  1945  he  began  a  column, 
weekly,  for  the  London  Sunday 


Graphic,  titled  “Spotlight  on 
America.”  He  writes  also  month¬ 
ly  pieces  for  Esquire  and  occa¬ 
sional  articles  for  True. 

Then  there  was  the  period  in 
1944  when  he  covered  the  war 
for  Cosmopolitan  —  “I  thought 
that  to  write  about  the  war  I 
should  see  the  war,  but  I  was 
wrong  again. 

“I'm  constantly  running  up 
against  the  fact  that  my  imagina¬ 
tion  is  much  better  than  the 
reality.” 

Two  of  Galileo’s  three  weekly 
pieces  will  be  timely,  McNaught 
Syndicate  noted,  the  third  writ¬ 
ten  earlier  for  possible  Sunday 
use.  The  Hearst  newspapers, 
remembering  Galileo’s  INS 
articles  and  later  pieces  for 
Hearst  magazines,  ordered  the 
column  early  among  about  40 
sight-unseen  orders. 


building  pulsated  from  the  first 
ring  in  over  a  month. 

A  reporter  grabbed  copy 
paper,  poised  pencil  and  lifted 
the  receiver. 

The  No.  1  call  was  a  com¬ 
plaining  youngster  who  want¬ 
ed  to  know,  “How  come  ’Little 
Orphon  Annie*  got  left  out 
of  the  paper  this  morning?" 


Home  Planning  Tab 
ANOTHER  in  AP  Newsfeatures 
seven-year  series  of  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  “Planning  Your 
Home,”  will  be  released  at  the 
end  of  June.  The  housing  sup¬ 
plement,  24-page  tabloid,  will  be 
decorated  with  a  cover  resem¬ 
bling  a  blueprint  and  contain 
house  plans,  articles  and  draw¬ 
ings  on  every  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  past  APN  supple¬ 
ments,  such  as  “The  Atomic  Fu¬ 
ture,”  “History  of  World  War  ll” 
and  “Global  Maps,”  have  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  larger  sections. 
The  supplement  is  available  to 
subscribers  in  text  mat  form. 


Notes 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDI¬ 
CATE  Is  offering  Allen  Welsh 
Dulles’  “Germany’s  Under- 
ground,”  called  by  some  the 


Washington  Correspondents 

Are  as  Busy  as  Bees,  But —  if^  \  ^ 

The  news  they  gather  is  chiefly  \ \  - 

notional  or  world-wide  or  poli- 
ticaL  Intensely  interesting,  too. 

With  individual  interpretations  1 

that  give  “sip"  to  copy. 

Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty  not 
only  gives  novelty  and  “news 

beats"  to  her  Capital  Column,  \ ,  ✓ . 

with  all  the  above  requisites  lf||  IM  M  \  ^ 

shrewdly  writteiL  but  in  her  B  M 

Washington  News  Whiffs  Jif  H 

She  provides  an  extra  feature  by  .  J||u . 

individual  “leads"  for  individual 

locolities  and  papers,  based  on  Washington  news  having 
to  do  with  the  porticular  city,  orea  or  State  (as  good  as 
having  your  own  correspondent  on  the  job). 

Exclusive  territorial  rights.  For  featuring  Satiurday,  Sunday 
or  Monday.  A  new  idea  that  has  become  widely  popular. 
Released  from  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

k  30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  j 


Interest  in 
Calif.  Papers 


war’s  best  spy  story,  in  12  instal¬ 
ments  beginning  June  15.  Allen 
Dulles,  who  is  the  brother  of 
John  Foster  Dulles,  was  head  of 
the  OSS  in  Switzerland  during 
the  war  and  got  the  material  for 
his  book  from  direct  contact 
with  anti-Nazi  underground 
groups.  .  .  .  Whales,  storm  and 
sharlu  have  been  among  the 
events  to  date  of  the  Kon-Tiki 
raft  expedition  —  and  material 
for  its  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  dispatches.  .  .  . 
Milt  Caniff,  creator  of  the  Chi 
CAGO  Sun-King  Features  "Steve 
Canyon”  strip,  received  an  hon¬ 
orary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
last  week  from  Atlanta  Law 
School.  .  .  .  Bill  Cunningham. 
UFS  roving  columnist,  has  roved 
to  England  where  he  is  taking  in 
the  big  tennis  matches  and  inter¬ 
viewing  many  of  the  “little 
people”  for  human  interest  stor¬ 
ies.  .  .  .  Effective  May  26  UFS' 
“Hap  Hopper”  has  a  new  name. 
“Barry  Noble.” 


San  Diego,  Calll— Perci 
Evans,  editor  and  publisher  d 
the  Escondido  Daily  and  Weelcb 
Times-Advocate  since  1912,  hM 
sold  the  newspapers,  effeetin 
May  29,  to  Frederic  W.  Speen 
and  H.  R.  McClintock. 

Speers,  who  will  be  editor 
was  owner  and  publisher  of  tht 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Daily  Bsl 
letin  until  last  August,  when  bt 
sold  his  interest.  Previously  he 
had  served  as  news  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Wyomiso 
State  Tribune  and  on  the  edi 
torial  staff  of  the  Denver  ( ^lo.) 
Post. 

McClintock,  who  is  Evau 
son-in-law,  has  been  advertisiiii 
manager  of  the  papers  sinn 
Oct.  1,  1945.  He  will  continue  In 
this  position. 


World  Atlas  in  Color 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  16-page  full- 
color  Peace  Conference  World 
Atlas  was  published  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  May  18  Dollu 
News.  The  atlas  was  prepared 
by  Rand  McNally. 


Vote  on  Tobacco  Fund 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — Whether 
the  farmers  of  the  State  will 
voluntarily  assess  themselves  10 
cents  an  acre  planted  in  tobacco 
to  finance  a  campaign  to  adver¬ 
tise  Uiat  product  will  be  decided 
at  a  statewide  referendum  soon. 


"LEMME  SEE  . . . 

I’LL  HAVE  TO  THINK 
THAT  ONE  OVER” 


“What  about  the  neit . 
generation?  What  about  j 
YOU,  when  you  grow  up, , 
Little  Man?”  i 


The  parents  of  today  will 
themselves  answer  the  quae- 
tlon.  Half  of  America’s 
youth  Is  growing  up  without 
religious  training.  Church¬ 
going  by  adults  has  de¬ 
creased  alarmingly. 

And  so  an  appealing,  tre¬ 
mendously  stirring  series  of 
’ weekly  “Support  the 
Church”  advertisements  hu 
been  created  by  the  Keister 
group.  Both  stories  and 
Illustrations  have  great 
human  appeal.  Re8ult--more 
than  300  newspapers  now 
running  the  weekly  series- 
many  since  1944  and  1945. 

Feature  furnished  In  mat 
form  complete  suitable  for 
spaces  from  27  -  column 
Inches  to  whole  pages.  It  Is 
America’s  outstanding  re¬ 
ligious  church  feature.  Write 
for  complete  details  and  i 
proofs  without  obligation.  ' 


E.  E.  KEISTER 


First  in  Chnrcb  Adverliiiai 
P.  O.  Box  84 
Strasbarq,  VIrqIslo 
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ATLANTA  JOURNAL 


LOOISyiilE  fOtfSIfft-JOURNAL^ 


NEW  ORUANS  TIMES.PICAVUNE-STATES  ^ 


THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN^ 


COLUMtUS  DISPATCH 

m 

HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Six*  Locally-Edited  Gravure 
Magazines  featuring 
The  Local  Touch  for 
highest  reader  interest... 
for  greater  adver¬ 
tising  value 

*Soon  th«r«*ll  be  leveni  October  5  the  Son 
Antonio  Express  will  begin  publicotion  of  its  own 
locolly-edited  gravure  magazine.  (Represented 
nationally  by  John  Budd  Co.) 


All  business  is  Iota! 
and  the  Locally-Edited 
Magazines  mean  business 
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‘Nothing’  Is  Promoted 
To  Global  Enterprise 


By  Georgia  L.  Wilson 

Miami,  Fla. — Being  fired  cata¬ 
pulted  Howard  Parish  smack 
into  success. 

When  he  found  himself,  in 
1938,  standing  at  1317  H  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the 
doors  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson’s 
Times-Herald  closing  smartly 
behind  him,  he  drew  a  deep 
breath,  took  a  new  lease  on  life, 
and,  shortly  afterward,  on  a 
floor  of  the  Miami  Daily  News 
Tower. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  classified  ad  service. 
Whether  this  was  his  chance  or 
not,  he  took  it.  “Without  a  dime 
in  my  pockets,  too,”  he  adds. 

Service  to  311  Subecribers 

The  service,  known  as  Parish 
&  Pickett,  Classified  Advertising 
Counselors,  with  its  familiar  im¬ 
press  of  capital  Ps  astride  a 
globe,  now  sends  its  leaflets, 
campaign  and  promotion  mailers 
to  every  U.  S.  state,  Canadian 
province,  Hawaii.  Philippines, 
and  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  total  its 
311  subscribers. 

It  provides  the  classified  ad 
department  with  periodical 
bulletins,  such  as  the  monthly 
Copy  Clinic,  Management  Helps, 
other  sales  tips  and  training 
material.  There  are  also  special 
bulletins;  Idea  Exchanges,  in 
which  every  client  has  a  chance 
to  take  the  floor;  and  promotion 
cuts  and  copy  for  want  ads. 

The  last  known  as  “Willies,” 
introduce  Willie,  the  P  &  P  quiz 
kid.  Only  he  asks  the  questions; 
“Wanta  be  engaged?  I'm  an  old 
time  matchmaker,  ready  to  help 
you  get  engaged  in  whatever 
kind  of  work  you  want  .  .  . 
or  “W’ant  to  know  the  answer  to 
your  $64  question?” 

Your  $64  question  right  now 
probably  is  “How  did  anyone 
expand  “nothing”  to  an  inter¬ 
national  business? 

“It  wasn’t  easy,”  Parish  re 
ports.  “The  business  had  its 
birth  in  Washington  and  I  took 
the  baptism  on  the  road  selling 
the  service. 

“I’ve  been  stranded  in  some  of 
the  best  hotels  in  the  country. 
They  have  to  be  the  best,  you 
know,”  looking  up  with  a  side¬ 
ways  smile  that  is  still  boyish, 
“when  you  go  out  to  sell  a  new 
business. 

A  Flourishing  Signature 

“I  remember  being  stranded 
once  in  Pennsylvania,  in  one  of 
the  biggest  hotels  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  a  week.  I  had  completed 
my  business,  so  I  couldn’t  be 
seen  around  town  any  more. 
I  was  forced  to  eat  in  the  hotel 
dining  room,  of  course.  To  avoid 
my  clients,  I  waited  till  night 
for  a  walk.  I  signed  my  dining 
room  checks  with  a  flourish, 
hoping  for  a  carefree  impression, 
ordered  cigarettes,  entered  so 
much  for  gratuity,  then,  as  I 


went  by  the  desk,  carefully 
glanced  up  to  see  if  I  was  being 
watched. 

“How  did  I  hold  up?”  He 
laughed,  with  a  slow  warm 
quality  which  matches  his  south¬ 
ern  drawl.  “By  following  that 
well-known  Rule  One,  Book  One 
of  Roy  Howard,  ‘Don’t  take  it 
too  seriously.’  It  was  funny  even 
then. 

“Of  course,  it  was  inevitable 
that  I  should  one  night  meet 
my  chief  prospect,  as  I  started 
for  my  walk.  Ran  smack  into 
him.  ‘So  glad  to  see  you,’  he 
cried.  ‘What  are  you  doing  here?’ 
He  mentioned  dinner.  ‘Come 
right  in,’  I  responded,  thinking 
of  my  signature  which  was  still 
flourishing. 

Alter  4  Months  of  Selling  .  .  . 

“Nothing  would  do  but  that 
he  take  me  to  his  favorite  steak 
place.  We  stopped  for  drinks. 
He  had  to  pay.  ’Then  the  dinner. 
Then  he  mentioned  the  ice 
hockey  tournament.  I  thought, 
of  course,  that,  being  from  a 
newspaper,  he  would  have  pas¬ 
ses.  He  didn’t.  Then  he  sug¬ 
gested  cokes.  He  had  to  buy 
them.  ’Then  peanuts. 

“Hockey  is  one  of  my  favorite 
sports,  but  I  could  not  have  told 
you  the  next  morning,  nor  even 
today,  who  played  or  who  won. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  embar 
rassing  episodes  of  my  life  and 
I  wonder  if  my  client  put  me 
down  as  top  man  on  his  list  of 
cheap  skates. 

“I  am  glad  to  report,”  he  ad¬ 
ded  musingly,  “that  he  didn’t 
cancel  his  order  for  the  serv¬ 
ice.” 

About  four  months  of  selling 
— then  Miami,  and  the  tall, 
Spanish  Daily  News  Tower 
overlooking  Biscayne  Bay. 

“We  liked  Miami  from  previ¬ 
ous  family  vacations,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could 
put  over  my  ideas  in  a  paper 
which,  comparatively  speaking, 
had  no  classified  section  and  yet 
was  located  in  a  town  with  one  1 
of  the  strongest  classified  sec 
tions  in  the  nation,  in  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Chooses  Laboratory 

“My  idea,  which  I  sold  to  the 
Daily  News,  was  to  use  the  News 
as  a  laboratory  and  testing 
ground.  When  we  send  out  ideas, 
they  are  not  theoretical;  they 
have  been  through  a  proving 
ground  on  the  News.” 

Statistics  tell  the  success  of 
the  Parish  Plan.  In  1939,  the 
Daily  News  carried  143,000  want 
ads,  or  14%  of  such  ads  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  News  and  the  Herald. 
In  1946,  the  News  number  had 
skyrocketed  to  981,500,  or  39% 
of  the  field,  a  rating  which  gave 
the  News  fifth  place  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  afternoon  dailies  in  vol¬ 
ume,  that  is  in  space  occupied  I 


Working  up  paragraphs  with  a  punch  and  leads  that  don't  Ut  tlu 
big  ones  get  away,  lor  a  future  issue  of  their  monthly  serrice,  an 
Howard  Parish,  president-owner  of  Parish  &  Pickett,  Clauified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Counselors;  Bradford  Wyckoff  (standing),  copy  chiet  and 
Copywriter  Margaret  Trevillian. 


by  want  ads.  Further,  News  ads 
are  set  5Vi  point  solid,  on  5- 
point  base,  with  one-point  cut 
off  rules. 

The  good  classified  ad  Parish 
terms  “concise,  to  the  point,  and 
intriguing;  nothing  flamboyant.” 

“And  it  must  tell  something,” 
he  adds,  “for  while  the  display 
ad  seeks  its  reader,  the  reader 
seeks  the  classified  ad.’’ 

He  turned  toward  his  desk. 
“Take  these  two  ads,”  holding 
up  a  sheet.  “The  first  ran  five 
weeks  and  brought  not  one  in¬ 
quiry.  The  second  brought  in¬ 
quiries  the  first  day.  But  the 
first  says  merely  ‘3-bedroom,  2- 
bath  home’  and  adds  price  and 
phone  number. 

In  Interest  of  Advertiser 

“Now  look  what  we  did  to  it. 
’Buy  wisely.  Permanently. 
You’ll  love  this  gorgeous  water¬ 
front  home — There’ll  be  com¬ 
fortable,  happy  living  here.’ 
Then  we  listed  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  home’s  income 
possibilities. 

“The  trapped  classified  ad 
staff  works  in  the  interest  of  the 
advertiser,  not  the  paper.” 

Parish  speaks  froin  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  had  its  begin¬ 
ning  in  1912  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal's  want  ad  department. 
He  was  successively  classified 


ad  manager  for  Macon  (Ga.) 
News,  Houston  (Tex.)  Poit, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Georgian,  Sir’ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News,  busi 
ness  manager,  Worhingto* 
Daily  News,  and  sales  director 
Washington  Times-Herald. 

There  was  one  disaffection 
in  the  Parish  profession^  ca¬ 
reer.  In  the  late  ’20s,  he  en 
tered  the  real  estate  business  in 
Birmingham.  ’Then  came  1929 
He  returned  to  advertising  via 
the  Birmingham  Post  in  1^. 

Besides  its  general  and  spe 
cial  bulletins,  two  books  bear 
the  P  &  P  impress.  These  are 
“The  Real  Estate  Ad  Writers 
Handbook,”  which  sold  8,000 
copies  in  the  U.  S.  and  South 
America  last  year  at  $7.50  a 
copy,  and  “How  to  Sell  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,”  published 
this  year.  There  is  a  staff  of  10, 
with  Bradford  Wyckofl 
copy  chief. 

The  second  name  in  the  firm's 
title  was  left  by  one  time  part 
ner  Bill  Pickett,  for  many  yw 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
when  Parish  bought  him  out 

“No  matter  how  good  your 
merchandise  is,”  Parish  says, 
“if  you  can’t  write  copy  that 
people  will  read,  you  may  as 
well  store  it  and  take  out  a  life 
time  lease  on  the  warehouse. 


Broken  Schedules  Jolt 
The  Whole  Institution 

Newspapers  are  closely  coupled,  high-tension 
concerns.  When  schedules  are  broken,  every¬ 
body  from  the  publisher's  office  to  the  delivery 
boy  feels  the  jolt.  Yet  there  are  newspapers, 
a  good  many,  where  schedules  are  rarely  in¬ 
terrupted.  Often,  you  will  find,  these  papers 
use  dependable  Certified  Mats. 


CteriFlEP  DRY  MAT  COUfORATION,  V  Koclt«f«llf  Woio.  D»P*-  *  *!^| 
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Daily  Mirror 


LONDON 


WR  HAVE  a  tremendous  belief  in  ordinary  people — the  house¬ 
wife,  the  fa(  torv  hand,  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the  {X)liceman 
and  the  frnv  who  d<>livers  our  milk.  I'liese  |)eo])le  are  Britain  and  in 
their  innate  deiency  we  see  more  reasons  for  being  happy  than  for 
being  misi'iable  in  Britain  today 

WiiKRK  soiial  ills  exist,  we  exj)ose  them.  Where  there  is  sloth  in 
liigh  j)la((*s,  we  attack  it.  But  we  do  not  play  jxjlitics  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation 

Wr.  Di  siRK  for  every  man  and  woman  a  full  and  happy  life  and 
sot  ial  security,  and  peace  on  which  to  build  it. 

Wk  kndorsk  the  means  which  the  British  jieople  have  chosen  to 
achieve  that  aim — ecjual  opjxirtunity  for  all  children,  good  homes  and 
g(Mul  health  and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all.  We  challenge  every 
vested  interest,  w  liatever  its  jK)litical  colour,  that  obstructs  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal 

Wk  uki.ieve  that  industry  must  serve  man  so  that  man  may  better 
serve  mankind,  and,  to  that  end,  we  strive  to  smash  every  artificial 
barrier  to  the  full  expression  of  the  great  moral  qualities  of  the  British 
j)et)ple  at  home  and  in  the  community  of  the  United  Nations 

Cl RCi  t.ATiON  over  3,500,000  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  (ireat  Britain,  and  still  climbing  fast — the  second  highest  daily  net 
sale  in  the  world 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Liquor  Board’s  Ban 
On  Cameras  Assailed 


PRACTICE  of  the  New  York 
State  Liquor  Authority  of 
barring  photographers  from  its 
hearings  has  been  protested  by 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Newt. 

Edward  Driscoll,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  was  barred  from  a  re¬ 
cent  hearing  in  Albany.  An 
effort  was  made  to  prevent  the 
attendance  of  a  reporter  at  the 
aession,  but  the  attempt  was 
abandoned  and  the  reporter  re¬ 
mained. 

George  Butterly,  deputy  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  authority  in 
charge  of  public  relations,  said 
the  no-photographer  rule  was 
one  of  “long  standing.”  Report¬ 
ers,  he  said,  are  always  welcome 
at  sessions. 

Pressed  for  the  reason  for  the 
rule,  he  was  unable  to  tell  why 
it  had  been  adopted. 

Hitting  at  the  authority  edi¬ 
torially,  the  Knickerbocker 
News  said: 

“Picture  taking  and  reporting 
are  both  parts  of  the  graphic  art 
and  are  merely  different  forms 
of  expression.  It  is  splitting 
hairs  to  pretend  that  one  form 
of  telling  the  news  should  be 
allowed  and  another  part  not 
sanctioned.  Each  tells  the  story 
and  if  one  or  the  other  can  make 
the  state's  activities  more  clear 
to  the  public  it  should  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Any  other  position  is  arbi¬ 
trary  and  a  bit  too  dumb  for 
state  ofificials.  .  .  . 

“The  State  Liquor  Authority 
ruling  is  so  utterly  incongruous 
in  this  day  and  age  that  the 
state  administration  might  well 
set  it  straight.” 


pounds),  the  doctor  didn’t 
bother  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  caring  for  horses  and  cattle 
when  they  fell;  he  lifted  them, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  in  1919. 

When  he  died,  Joe  (now  39) 
was  only  11;  Henry  (now  43) 
was  but  15.  Both  boys  went  to 
work  in  the  coal  mine  as  diggers. 
The  boys’  formal  education 
stopped.  For  the  next  four  years, 
the  boys  worked  in  lead  mines, 
but  their  mother  thought  it 
would  be  better  if  they  came 
east  to  Illinois.  They  stopped 
in  Joliet,  and  worked  there  in 
the  steel  mills.  But  their  mother 
didn’t  approve  of  that,  either. 

“You  boys  have  worked  hard,” 
she  said,  “and  we’ve  managed  to 
save  a  little.  I  Aink  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  getting  some  more  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Start  os  Messengers 

Both  the  brothers,  now  19  and 
23,  couldn’t  see  going  back  to 
school,  which  they  hadn't  seen 
for  eight  years. 

“That  isn’t  want  I  meant,”  said 
the  mother.  “I  want  you  two  to 
get  a  less  strenuous  Job  and 
learn.  Money  isn’t  everything.” 

So  Joe  and  Henry  went  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  both  got  Jobs  with  the 
Chicago  AP  bureau  as  motor¬ 
cycle  dispatch  riders.  Remem¬ 
bering  what  their  mother  had 
said  about  learning,  the  brothers 
studied  at  night  at  home  and 
hounded  the  boys  at  the  office 
daytimes  to  teach  them  photog¬ 
raphy. 

They  started  in  the  darkroom, 
learning  to  develop  and  print 


pictures.  Finally  they  became 
full-fledged  news  photographers, 
learning  by  studying  and  com¬ 
paring  the  work  of  other  photog¬ 
raphers. 

Full-Fledged  Cameramen 

Henry  is  still  with  the  AP  in 
Chicago.  Joe  Joined  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Register-Republic  in  1945. 
Both  are  doing  very  well  as 
cameramen  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Both  men  are  now  married. 
Their  mother,  now  72,  runs  a 
popcorn  stand  in  the  Chicago 
Union  Station.  Joe  and  Henry 
don't  want  her  to  work,  but  she 
says: 

“I've  always  worked,  and  I 
can  still  do  it  now.  What  sort  of 
a  mother  would  I  be  if  I  sponged 
off  my  sons?” 

Local  Girl  Makes  Good 
WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.^ean 
Cunningham  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  is 
recognized  by  the  Corolina  Press 
Photographers  Association  as  the 
only  female  newspaper  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  Carolinas. 

Although  she  has  been  in  the 
press  photography  business  only 
five  years,  she  has  already  won 
her  spurs  as  one  of  the  top-flight 
camera-handlers  in  the  Caro¬ 
linas.  She  began  work  in  July, 
1941,  for  the  Piedmont  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  as  a  mimeograph  opera¬ 
tor,  switchboard  operator  and 
clerk-typist. 

A  Jack  of  all  trades  in  the 
business  office,  Jean,  who  says 
she  has  loved  pictures  all  her 
life,  saw  her  chance  to  get  into 
the  photography  business  when 
one  of  the  regular  photographers 
broke  his  arm. 

She  talked  to  the  paper's  man¬ 
aging  editor  one  afternoon  for 
about  20  minutes — “I  did  most 
of  the  talking,”  says  Jean — and 
he  agreed  to  give  her  a  chance. 

Jim  Wommack,  Sentinel  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  assigned  as  her 
instructor  and  for  a  year  and 


Jean  Cunningham 

a  half  she  learned  photograph; 
in  the  morning  and  kept  he 
Job  downstairs  in  the  afternooa 

When  the  war  took  the  papers 
regular  photographers  away 
Jean  was  transferred  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal  night  staff  in  August,  1943 
as  the  only  picture-taker.  She 
stayed  in  that  job  until  the  boys 
began  returning  from  their 
wartime  duties.  Then  she  wu 
transferred  back  to  Sentinel  day 
duty, 

Jean  is  secretary  of  the  (Karo¬ 
linas  Press  Photographers  Assn. 

a 

AP  Wire  Sawed 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  Associated 
Press  service  to  20  Michigan 
cities  was  disrupted  about  3:30 
a.m.  May  1  after  a  telephone 
cable  was  served. 


News  Photogs 

Send  for  valuable  NEW 

G-E  DATA  SHEET 


I.  Moulders  H.  MoulcUrs 

Success  Story 

TWO  newspaper  photographers 
— Heru’y  Moulders,  Chicago 
Associated  Press,  and  his  broth¬ 
er,  Joseph,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  owe  their  present 
success  to  their  Belgian  parents, 
who  brought  them  to  the  United 
States  and  saw  to  it  they  re¬ 
ceived  the  proper  education, 
even  though  it  meant  a  great 
sacrifice  to  all  concerned. 

The  story  begins  in  Liege. 
Belgium,  where  Dr.  Gerald 
Moulders,  a  veterinarian,  looked 
at  his  young  wife,  Victoria,  and 
bis  two  sons,  Henry  and  Joseph. 
Opportunities  presented  in  Liege 
37  years  ago  Just  weren’t  what 
the  doctor  wanted.  So  he  and 
his  family  came  to  the  U.  S. 

A  powerfully -built  man  (six 
feet,  four  inches  tall,  330 


KENT  STATE 
SHORT  COURSE 
DIGEST  READY 

Speeches  by  country's  topnotch  press  photogs  given 
at  sixth  annual  Short  Course  in  News  Photography 
Mar.  19-22.  8  pages  of  pictures.  Subjects:  jobs,  color, 
shooting,  equipment,  reader  interest.  Practical  help 
for  working  press  photographer.  Available  lune  1. 
$2  per  copy.  School  of  Journalism.  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Facts  you  want,  all  in  osi 
handy  sheet!  Covers  G-E 
lamps  forevery  photo  use.. 
Repeating  flash  Fluorsscent 
tubas  Studio  lamps 

Photoflash  Darkroom  tamps 

Photofloods  Projaetian 

Photo-Enlargar  lamps 
..,  also  TRI  ANGLE  ligMing 
FREE  on  request . . .  write 
Div.  166-EP,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Co..  Nela 


land  12.  Ohio 
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FLEXIBILITY  TO  MEET  VARYING  DAILY 
NEEDS. ..AND  FUTURE  EXPANSION 


Wide  variations  in  quantity  —  any  even  number  of  pages,  from  2  up  —  easy 
operation  in  any  combination  of  units  and  folders  —  lower  costs  and  greater 
production  versatility  —  are  some  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press.  Unitubulars  are  tailored  to  fit  the  space  availibihties  any 
newspaper  plant.  Flexibihty  is  a  keynote  of  the  pioneering  Duplex  line  that 
ranges  from  flat  beds  to  large  metropohtan  semi-cylindrical  presses.  Regard¬ 
less  of  your  problem,  Duplex  engineers  are  prepared  to  help  you  solve  it. 
Behind  them  hes  62  years  of  trail-blazing  during  which  Duplex  originated  and 
patented  every  standard  type  of  newspaper  press  in  use  today.  ^ 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

77  W.  Wathingten  StrMt,  Chicago  SOO  Fifth  Av«nu«,  N«w  York 

DimCX  UN1TDBU1.AII  PRESS:  Thii  ia  a  four  unit,  16-paga  Unllubular,  with 
color  cylindon  over  tho  two  conlor  unite,  balloon  fonnar,  roUa  at  and.  luol  ono  of 
aanT  airangomonta  pooaibla.  Unitubulan  arc  aaty  to  run  —  no  climbing,  no  roach- 
lag,  no  dilbcult  wob  loada,  all  adjuatmonti  convoniontly  located.  A  minimum  of 
Utiag.  The  print  it  in  lull  view  while  totting  color  —  no  webt  patting  oter  fonntaint 
to  iateriere  with  their  adjuttment  and  cleaning. 


PROMOTION 

Third  ‘Miss 
Is  Pleasant 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Saturday  Evening  Post 

carried  a  good  story  about 
Spokane  last  week.  But  news¬ 
paper  people,  especially  promo¬ 
tion  people,  will  have  noted  one 
glaring  omission.  There  was  no 
mention  of  Miss  Spokane. 

Miss  Spokane,  as  you  don’t 
have  to  be  told,  is  the  little  lady 
in  Indian  garb  who  smiles  up  at 
you  out  of  the  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Chronicle  pro¬ 
motion.  She  has  been  doing  it 
for  some  35  years  and  in  that 
time  has  come  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  famous  newspaper 
trademarks. 

Indeed,  if  you’ll  turn  back  to 
last  week's  Editor  &  Publisher, 
page  25,  you’ll  be  charmed  by 
the  latest  edition  of  Miss  Spo¬ 
kane  smiling  up  at  you.  She  is 
Margel  Peters,  and  was  named 
to  be  Miss  Spokane  only  last 
April  25. 

The  Spokesman-Review  and 
Chronicle  ad  introducing  the 
new  Miss  Spokane  tells  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  about  this  pro¬ 
motional  device.  Miss  Peters  is 
the  third  young  lady  to  carry  the 
title.  The  first,  Margaret  Motie, 
was  named  in  1912.  She  held 
the  title  until  she  *  married. 
Catherine  Betts  then  carried  on, 
from  1939  until  now.  If  you 
have  followed  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  for  any  time  at  all,  you 
will  recognize  one  or  both  of 
these  young  ladies. 

Each  Miss  Spokane,  the  ad 
notes,  is  chosen  “to  personify 
the  traditions,  youth  and  beauty 
of  this  modern  Western  city.’’ 
She  does  this  most  successfully. 
The  Spokesman-R  e  v  i  e  w  and 
Chronicle  are  regular  although 
infrequent  users  of  trade  paper 
promotion.  Yet  their  ads,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Miss  Spokane  de¬ 
vice,  are  immediately  identi¬ 
fiable  and  pleasantly  so. 

No  other  newspaper  promotion 
that  we  know  —  except  the 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette’s 
salty  old  Western  character — 
has  made  such  consistent  and 
successful  use  of  this  kind  of 
trademark.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  know-how  of  Promotion 
Manager  Ralph  Dyer,  one  of  the 
old-timers  in  the  business,  and 
the  only  one,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  who  has  written  a  book  on 
newspaper  promotion. 

There  is  only  one  question  in 
our  mind  about  Miss  Spokane 
right  now.  The  first  published 
picture  of  Margel  Peters  shows 
her  in  modern  dress.  We  do 
hope  the_  intention  is  to  carry  on 
the  Indian  princess  tradition. 
Margel  is  a  pleasant  young  lady 
in  any  dress,  we’re  sure.  But  in 
Indian  garb  she  becames  what 
the  Spokesman-R  e  v  i  e  w  and 
Chronicle  want — a  pleasant  pro¬ 
motion. 

Yotmg  Stuff 

THIS  week’s  gold  castanets  go 

without  question  to  Promotion 


Spokane’ 

Trademark 


Manager  Fred  Lowe  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  whose 
shop  keeps  turning  out  a  seem¬ 
ingly  endless  stream  of  inspired 
and  inspiring  promotion.  This 
time  it's  an  ad  for  the  paper’s 
Young  Moderns  pages,  a  delight¬ 
ful  production  headlined  “Car- 
mi#.i — she  went  to  one  bullfight 
too  many.”  Some  of  the  more 
captious  may  think  it  takes  a 
long  way  to  get  to  its  point, 
urging  young  moderns  to  read 
the  Young  Moderns  pages.  But 
it’s  such  a  delightful  long  way, 
through  as  charming  a  piece  of 
copy  as  we  have  read  in  many  a 
day  of  reading  copy.  It’s  full  of 
quips  and  humor,  the  kind  of 
thing  you’ll  read  over  again  for 
the  fun  in  it,  and  then  read  out 
loud  to  the  first  listener.  And 
it’s  just  as  delightfully  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  drawing  full  of  sly 
fun.  The  ad  is  one  of  a  series 
running  in  the  Post  Gazette.  Re¬ 
prints  make  a  swell  mailing  to 
advertisers. 

Woman's  World 

INTRIGUING  to  say  the  least 
is  a  brochure  from  the  Chicago 
Times  titled  “Seven  days  in  a 
woman’s  world”  that  takes  you 
on  a  conducted  tour  of  the  wo¬ 
men’s  features  that  appeared  in 
one  week’s  issues  of  the  Times. 
“In  addition  to  the  day’s  news,” 
the  brochure  says,  “women  find 
a  world  of  their  own  in  the 
Chicago  Times  ...  a  world  of 
sound  guidance  in  fashions, 
beauty,  etiquette,  interior  deco¬ 
ration.  cookery,  child  training.” 
The  tour  shows  you  the  paper’s 
features  in  these  fields,  intro¬ 
duces  you  to  the  women  who 
produce  them,  and  the  men. 
too.  For  the  special  interest  of 
advertisers  are  notes  showing 
the  readership  of  these  features, 
some  from  readership  studies 
made  by  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  some,  for  comparison  pur¬ 
poses.  from  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 
Also  important  are  notes  on 
reader  response,  by  mail  and 
phone.  Grocery  advertising 
carried  in  the  Times  during  this 
same  week  is  also  reproduced. 


Round-Up 

THE  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express  publishes  a  folder  an¬ 
alyzing  the  Southern  California 
liquor  market.  Figures  are 


WHAT  A  DIFFERENCE 

an  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ad 
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given  for  11  counties  for  the  year 
1946.  They  show  that  Los  An¬ 
geles  county,  with  70%  of  the 
population  of  the  area,  accounts 
for  80%  of  the  liquor  business. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  pub¬ 
lishes  a  folder  showing  how  a 
leading  Portland  fashion  store, 
Charles  F.  Berg,  uses  its  pages 
for  successful  advertising  to 
“smart  young  things.”  Good 
use  is  being  made  by  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  in  its  trade  paper  and 
other  promotion  right  now  of  the 
theme  that  “plain  good  newspa- 
pering”  builds  sound  circula¬ 
tion,  reader  loyalty,  ad  success. 

For  distribution  at  the  recent 
Centinary  Inernational  Phil¬ 
atelic  Exhibition  in  New  York, 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  published  a  booklet  giving 
the  history  of  the  first  U.  S.  ad¬ 
hesive  postage  stamp. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
just  published  an  illustrated 
booklet  giving  the  biographies 
of  the  11  staff  members  who  last 
January  received  M.  L.  Annen- 
berg  awards  for  journalistic 
achievement  during  1946.  The 
booklet  is  an  additional  tribute 
to  the  staff  members  which 
makes  as  well  a  valuable  edi¬ 
torial  promotion  for  the  paper. 

In  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  the 
good  earth  pays  off  “by  the  bar¬ 
rel  bale  bushel  and  pound.  You 
get  that  story,  with  the  support¬ 
ing  figures,  from  a  folder  the 
Katz  Agency  has  just  produced 
for  the  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record  News. 

m 

Newhouse  Opposes 
N.  Y.  Area  FM  Grants 

Washington  —  Radio  Projects. 
Inc.,  a  Newhouse  subsidiary  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger 
and  an  unsuccessful  applicant 
for  FM  facilities  in  the  New 
York-Northern  New  Jersey-Met¬ 
ropolitan  Area,  has  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  set  aside  its  proposed 
decision  which  covers  award  of 
licenses  to  five  of  the  17  who 
sought  them. 

TTie  Newark  corporation 
claims  FCC  failed  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  character  and  fit¬ 
ness  to  operate  a  radio  station 
of  Donald  Flamm  of  WPAT, 
Paterson,  and  Edward  J.  Noble 
of  WJZ.  New  York  City.  The 
proposed  decision  would  grant 
an  FM  license  to  each  of  them, 
and  also  to  the  New  York  News. 
Unity  Broadcasting  Co.,  and 
WMCA,  Inc. 
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Bowlers  Help  Kids 
NEARLY  200  underprivileged  ^ 
children  of  Toledo,  O.,  will 
enjoy  a  week  in  summer  camps 
this  year  as  a  result  of  proceeds 
from  the  Toledo  Blade’s  Travel¬ 
ing  Classic  Bowling  League 
The  newspaper,  with  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  bowling  alleys,  co¬ 
sponsored  an  eight-team,  32 
week  Sunday  night  league.  Ad¬ 
mission  of  60  cents  was  charged 
It  brought  in  $1,423. 


Summertime  Santa 
A  “SANTA  HELPER  CLUB"  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Journal  last  Christmas 
to  brighten  the  holiday  for 
needy  families,  has  developed 
into  a  year-round  benefactor  of 
the  poor.  Furniture,  clothing, 
toys,  musical  instruments  are 
repaired  and  distributed.  Among 
current  projects  is  a  day-care 
center  for  children  of  student 
veterans  in  a  Federal  Housing 
Project. 

Names  Make  Ads 

THE  Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sen¬ 
tinel  is  using  a  plan  to  stim¬ 
ulate  reader  interest  in  ads.  A 
reader’s  name  is  printed  in  small 
type  somewhere  in  the  ad  of 
each  merchant  wishing  to  par¬ 
ticipate  and  either  a  cash  or 
merchandise  prize  is  awarded  to 
that  person.  Sometimes  the  ad 
vertiser  picks  the  name  and  at 
other  times  a  member  of  the 
Sentinel  staff  draws  a  name 
from  the  files  of  subscribers. 


‘Hcrndy  Homemaker' 
NEARLY  1,000  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  “Handy  Home¬ 
maker”  contest  conducted  by 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Herald.  Ten 
prizes  of  hard-to-get  household 
items  were  awarded.  The  news¬ 
paper  followed  up  with  numer¬ 
ous  homemaker  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 


Kit  for  Bond  Drive 

Washington — The  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond  Division,  Treasury 
Department,  is  launching  a  June- 
July  sales  campaign  and  end¬ 
ing  newspaper  support  with 
distribution  of  suggested  ma¬ 
terial  to  every  daily  in  the  United 
States. 
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PUBLISHER  for  May  31. 


THESE  STATIONS  HAVE  PURCHASED 


CONNECTICUT  INDIANA 

WNIC  Ne*  London  WBAA  W  Lafiyotto 

WATR  Witofbury  WGBF  Evansville 

WWCO  Walerbury  WIKY  Evansville 

WNHC  New  Haven  yyiND  Gary 

WTIC  Hartford  WCBC  Anderson 

WDRC  Hartford  WFBM  Indianapolis 

“iSTR^CT  or  COL.  SI'OB  H^njmond^^ 

!!8S?  SnUrnl'tSS  Bloomln.ton 

WTOP  Wsshington  IOWA 

FLORIDA  KBIZ 

WCOA  PensKOla  KOTH 

WTAL  Tallahassee  WKBB 

WINZ  Hollywood  KROS 

WMBR  Jacksonville  WOC 

WBAY  Miami  KWPC 

Biscayne  KICD 

Bcstg.  Co.— Miami  WSUI 

WIRK  Miami  KSWI 

WROD  Daytona  Beach  KFJB 

WNDB  FM  Daytona  BeKh  WMT 
WWPF  Palatka  KCRG 

WCLE  Clearwater  WOl 

WINK  Ft.  Meyers  KSO 

WTSP  St.  Petersburg  WHO 

WFTL  Ft.  Lauderdale  KMA 

WDHL  Bradenton 

WALT  Tampa  KANSAS 

GEORGIA  KANS  Wichita 

WALB  Albany  |{®NO  ^^City 

wSlJM  Cwdile  GreSfBend 

wrap  •'WB*'  Hutchinson 

wniu  rShiK  •'SON  Arkansas  City 

WRIC  •'TSJ-F"  Topeka 

WRIC  loccoa  Lawrence 

IDAHO  KSOS  Kansas  City 

KVMV  Twin  Falls  ,.riuxiir.ir v 

KTFI  Twin  Falls  KENTUCKY 

KID  Idaho  Falls  WHLN  Harlan 

KEYY  Pocatello  WINN  Louisville 

KVNI  Couer  d'Alene  Commonwealth 

ILLINOIS  Or-To*'**'"* 

WHBF  Rock  Island 

WCVS  Springfield 

WTAX  Springfield 

WQUA  Mohne 

WCIL  Carbondale 

WOKZ  Alton 

WROK  Rockford 

WTAD  Quincy 

WCAZ  Carthage 

WGN  Chicago 

WJOL  Johel 

WDWS  Champaign 


ALABAMA 

WHMA  Anniston 
WCOV  Montgomery 
WSFA  Montgomery 
WAPX  Montgomery 
WJHO  Opelika 
WHBB  Selma 
WHT8  Talladega 
WJBY  Gadsden 
vrTBC  Tuscaloosa 
WJRD  Tuscaloosa 
WLAY  SheHield 
WWWB  Jasper 
WBRC  Birmingham 


MASSACHUSETTS  NEVADA  OHIO 

WEIM  Fitchburg  KENO  Las  Vegas  uvanr 

WHAI  Greenfield 

WHDH  Boston  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

WAAA  Boston  WHEB  Portsmouth  wrn^ 

W8ET  Brockton  WKBR  Manchester  Xc,  D 

WOCB  West  Yarmouth  WKNE  Keene  WHicr 

WHOB  Gardner  WKXL  Concord  wfin 

Xr  new  JERSEY  K 

MARYLAND  Ke^t 

WASL  Annapolis  WBAB  Atlantic  City  wman 

WGAY  Silver  Srings  WWBZ  Vineland  XrxY 

WOOK  Silver  Springs  WPRU  Princeton  usai 

WBCC  Bothesda  WCTC  New  Brunswick  ScPO 

WBAL  Baltimore  Shk 

WCAO  Baltimore  NEW  MEXICO  wSTV 

MICHIGAN  KGGM  Albuquerque 

WFDF  Flint  NEW  YORK 

WBBC  Flint  WABY  Albany 

WTCM  Traverse  City  WOKO  Albany 

WILS  Lansing  WAGE  Syracuse 

WSOO  Sault  Ste  Marie  wOLF  Syracuse 

MiMkircr^Ta  *STR  Syracuse 

MINNESOTA  I^^OL  Clean 

KROC  Rochester  WKAL  Rome 

WDGY  Minneapolis  WRUN-FM  Rome 

WLOL  Minneepolis  WHIN  Geneva 

WCAL  Northfield  WHLI  Hempstead  OREGON 

KATE  Albert  Lea  WMFF  Plallsburg  OREGON 

KYDS  St.  Paul  WHOM  New  York,  N  Y.  KFLW  Kiel 

KWLM  Willmtr  WTRY  Troy 

MieeieciBDi  Binghamton 

MISSISSIPPI  Binghamton  PENNSYL 

WCBI  Columbus  WHVA  Poughkuepsie 

WGCM  Gulfport  WKIP  Poeghkeepsie 

WWNY  Watertown  "“f 

MISSOURI  Oneonia  Swu. 

KCMO  Kansas  City  Star.  Inc —Onoonta  Zoeu  ^.ii 

KFEQ  St.  Joseph  WSNY  Schenectady  ZuVL 

rB*H  north  CAROLINA  J 

KFMO  Flat  River  WKBC  No  Wilkesbore  V, 

WIL  St.  Louis  WFNC  Fayetteville 

KXLW  Clayton  WFTC  Kinston  Z^n 

MONTANA  SISK5  S“iSr7  K^V  Pitt; 

K6EZ  Kalispell  WAYS  Charlotte  ZVH  2I!I 

'^50C  Cherfotte 

NEBRASKA  WCEC  Rocky  Mount  2™ 

KGFW  Kearney  WWNC  Asheville  2f25  rali 

KMMJ  Grand  Island  ^ 

KOIL  Omaha  NORTH  DAKOTA 

KBON  Omaha  KFJM  Grand  Forks 

WOW  Omaha  KLPM  Minot 

KOWH  Omaha  KOVC  Valley  City 

KFAB  Lincoln  KGCU  Mandan  . 


RHODE  ISLAND 
WHIM  Providence 
WPRO  Providence 
WWON  Woonsocket 
WFCI  Pawtucket 


VERMONT 
WCAX  Burlington 
WSY6  Rutland 
WWSR  St.  Albans 

VIRGINIA 
WLPM  Suffolk 
WLOW  Norfolk 
WNVA  Norton 
WSVA  Herrisonborg 
WSSV  Petersburg 
WSAP  Portsmouth 
WLVA  Lynchburg 

WASHINGTON 
KPQ  Wenatchee 
KOMO  Seattle 
KMO  TKoma 


Akron 

Akron 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Columbus 

Findley 

Dayton 

Dayton 

Hamriton 

Marietta 

Mansfield 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Steubenville 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
WMRC  Greenville 
WORD  Spartanburg 
Atlantic 

Bcstg.  Co.— Florence 


Ottumwa 

Dubuque 

Dubuque 

Clinton 

Davenport 

Muscatine 

Spencer 

Iowa  City 

Council  Bluffs 

Marshalltown 

Cedar  Rapids 

Cedar  Rapids 

Ames 

Des  Moines 
Des  Moines 
Shenandoah 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
KWAT  Watertown 
WNAX  Yanktown 
KOSJ  Deadwood 


ARIZONA 

KOY  Phoenii 
KPHO  Phoenii 
KABV  Mesa 
KRUX  Glendale 
KFAK  Flagstaff 
KSOL  Yuma 
KTUC  Tucson 
KCNA  Tucson 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
WBLK  Clarksburg 
WNAR  Clarksburg 
WPDX  Clarksburg 
WBTH  Williamson 
WCHS  Charleston  . 
WGKV  Charleston 
WCAW  Charleston 
WKNA  Charleston 
WHIS  Biuefield 
WPAR  Parkersburg 
WSAZ  Huntington 
WMON  Montgomery 
WOAY  Oak  Hill 
WKWK  Wheeling 

WISCONSIN 
WDSM  Superior 
WS8R  Superior 
WFHR  Wis.  Rapids 
WIBU  Poynetle 
WMLO  Milwaukee 
WLCX  Le  Crosse 

WYOMING 
KVRS  Rock  Springs 
ALASKA 
KTKN  Ketchikan 
HAWAII 

KTOH  Llhue,  Kauai 
KGU  Honolulu 


TENNESSEE 
WAPO  Chattanooga 
WAGC  Chattanooga 
WSIX  Nashville 
WKDA  Nashville 
WJJM  Lewisburg 
WHHM  Memphis 
WH6Q  Memphis 
WMPS  Memphis 
WROL  Knoxville 


OKLAHOMA 
KADA  Ada 
KCRC  Enid 
KGFF  Shawnee 
KOCY  Oklahoma  City 
WKY  Oklahoma  City 
KAKC  Tulsa 
KTMC  McAlester 


TEXAS 
KOCA  Kilgore 
KRBA  Lufkin 
KRIS  Corpus  Christ! 
WTAW  College  Station 
KTFS  Texarkana 
KCMC  Texarkana 
KCRT  Goose  Creek 
KOSF  Nacogdoches 
KBKI  Alice 
KGNC  Amenllo 
WFAA  Dallas 
KABC  San  Antonio 
KTSA  San  Antonio 
WACO  Wko 
KRGV  WesiKO 
WBAP  Ft.  Worth 


CALIFORNIA 
RPM  Riverside 
KTKC  Visaha 
RNUM  Eureka 
KFSG  Lei  Angeles 
KtKD  Los  Angeles 
K$0J  $an  Diego 
KABM  Fresno 
KXOfi  Stockton 
Wtitarn  Empire 
Bcstg.  Co.— 

Sae  Barnardino 


LOUISIANA 
KALB  Alexandria 
KRMO  Shreveport 
KTBS  Shreveport 
WLCS  Baton  Rouge 
WDSU  New  Orleans 


COLORADO 
XROO  Denver 
RCOL  Ft.  Collins 
KIOL  Beelder 


MAINE 
WJOR  Bangor 
WPOR  Portland 
WCOU  Lewistown 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  Californio 


CffiCULATION 

Circulation  Must 
Pay  Cost,  Profit 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPER  circulation  must 

pay  its  own  way  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  F.  W.  Phelps,  Aberdeen 
(S.  D.)  American-N ews  business 
manager,  toid  Northern  State 
circulators  recently,  in  empha¬ 
sizing  what  publishers  expect 
of  circulation  managers. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  “wild¬ 
cat"  promotion  campaigns,  he 
said,  when  smalier  papers  can 
add  on  circulation  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost,  location,  value  to 
advertisers,  or  profit  to  the 
newspaper. 

Must  Net  a  Profit 

“The  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  newsprint,  together  with 
greatly  increased  wages,  make 
it  necessary  that  all  circulation 
nets  a  profit  to  the  publisher,” 
said  Phelps.  “Heavy  promotion 
expenses,  costly  transportation 
hauls  must  be  watched  closely 
as  well  as  road  men’s  expenses 
in  supervising  and  maintaining 
newly-established  routes  in  far- 
flung  areas." 

Phelps,  who  was  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  American  -  News 
during  the  war,  pointed  out  that 
circulation  managers  should 
continue  to  cooperate  with  their 
publishers  in  circulation  in¬ 
creases,  seeing  to  it  that  such 
increases  meet  all  circulation 
costs  and  show  a  net  profit  as 
well.  Circulators  must  answer 
two  questions,  he  said,  before 
launching  an  extensive  cam¬ 
paign: 

U)  Will  this  circulation  be 
valuable  to  our  advertisers? 
( 2 )  WiU^  it  show  a  profit  to  the 
newspaj^r? 

“If  both  answers  are  ‘yes,’ 
then  we  as  circuiation  men  have 
the  green  light  to  go  ahead  for 
more  circulation,”  he  continued. 
“No  logical  reason  exists  why 
any  subscriber  or  reader  of  a 
newspaper  should  receive  that 
paper  at  less  than  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  delivery,  any  more 
than  the  grocer  who  delivers  his 
merchandise  to  the  housewife’s 
door. 

’On  Your  Own' 

“Circulation  departments  have 
arrived  at  the  ‘Walking’  stage 
and  must  proceed  on  their  own 
feet  without  financial  assistance 
from  other  departments.  The 
time  is  here  when  all  daily 
newspaper  circulation  must  be 
actually  measured  by  the  yard¬ 
stick  of  profit. 

Most  newspapers  fortunately 
have  substantially  increased 
subscription  rates  during  the 
war  and  post-war  period.  Read¬ 
ers  have  accept^  these  in¬ 
creases  as  they  have  accepted 
increased  prices  on  other  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  have  continued 
to  buy  daily  newspapers  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  numbers. 
However,  newspapers  that  have 
not  increased  circulation  rates 
up  to  now  may  have  stiffer  buy¬ 
er  resistance  when  making  su^ 
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rate  increases  in  the  days  ahead, 
providing  we  have  reached  the 
period  of  leveling  off  of  prices. 

“Publishers  look  to  circula¬ 
tion  managers  in  the  future  to 
increase  circulation  at  reason¬ 
able  cost  in  actual  trade  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  newspaper  where 
such  circulation  is  actually  valu¬ 
able  to  our  advertisers  or  will 
show  a  profit  on  the  circulation 
itself.  They  expect  circulation 
managers  or  circulation  direc¬ 
tors  to  be  acting  actually  as 
business  managers  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  department.” 

Offer  College  Courses 

CORRESPONDENCE  courses 

comparable  to  one  semester  of 
study  at  the  state  university 
wiil  be  awarded  to  20  or  30 
New  Orleans  Times  -  Picayune 
and  New  Orleans  States  dealers 
and  carriers  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  who  finish  high 
school  this  spring. 

Only  carriers  and  dealers  out¬ 
side  New  Orleans  are  eligible, 
according  to  Donald  W.  Cole¬ 
man,  circulation  manager.  The 
courses  are  being  offered 
through  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Company  to  expand 
the  educational  system. 

Two  types  of  courses  are 
available  to  dealers  and  carriers 
selected.  For  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  attend  college,  a  busi¬ 
ness  training  course  of  a  year’s 
duration  has  been  planned. 
Those  taking  this  course  must 
continue  under  contract  to  the 
paper,  where  they  will  receive 
further  training  on  their  routes. 
All  tuition,  fees  and  books  will 
be  paid  for  by  the  newspapers. 

Those  planning  to  attend  col¬ 
lege  later  may  select  any  course 
they  desire  not  exceeding  18 
semester  hours  of  credit.  'ITiese 
carriers  and  dealers  must  pay 
the  cost  of  their  textbooks  and 
continue  under  contract  on  the 
route.  The  papers  pay  only 
fees  and  tuition  for  these 
courses.  Applicants  will  be  se¬ 
lected  on  the  excellence  of  their 
high  school  records  and  their 
performance  as  carrier-salesmen. 

Carrier  Notes 

ONE  HUNDRED  FORTY  Detroit 

Times  carriers  recently  won 
six-day  educational  all-expense- 
paid  trips  to  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  trips  were  award¬ 
ed  to  top  carriers  in  a  seven- 
week  subscription-getting  con¬ 
test.  .  .  .  H.  W.  Stodghill,  chair¬ 
man,  National  Newspaperboy 
Committee,  U.S.  Savings  Bond 
Division,  has  commended  James 
Allio,  Indianapolis  News,  for 
the  excellence  of  his  Newspaper- 
boy  Thrift  Club  plan  to  promote 
carrier  interest  in  their  routes 
and  parent  support  in  keeping 
the  boys  in  the  program. 


Boy  Awards  Planned 

PROJECTION  of  a  half-dozen 

California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  plans  were  outlined 
at  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
directors  and  advisory  board 
members  recently  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Foundation  president, 
was  authorized  to  name  com¬ 
mittees  on  establishing  summer 
camps,  awards,  athletics,  indus¬ 
trial  education,  a  newspaperboy 
magazine  and  on  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  slides. 

Belt  buckles,  pins,  medals  and 
trophies  are  to  be  awarded 
newspaperboys  for  athletics, 
thrift,  scholarship,  dependability, 
salesmanship,  courtesy  and  citi¬ 
zenship,  C.  Robert  Payne,  mana¬ 
ging  director  announced. 

First  award  a  newspaperboy 
may  earn  will  be  a  belt  and 
buckle  to  be  given  when  he  has 
shown  application  of  opportu¬ 
nity  in  handling  his  route.  The 
belt  will  have  notches  for  at¬ 
tachment  of  subsequent  awards. 

The  Foundation  has  71  news¬ 
paper  members. 

Carrier  Business  Guide 

THE  Portland  Oregon  Journal 

circulation  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  has  prepared  a  30-page 
booklet  for  the 
guidance  and 
training  of  car¬ 
rier-salesmen. 

The  book  be¬ 
gins  with  a 
foreword  by 
Publisher  P.  L. 

Jackson,  then 
sets  forth  the 
fundamental, 
of  business 
which  are 
learned  by  car¬ 
rying  a  Jour¬ 
nal  route  —  the 
value  of  service,  the  value  of 
public  contact  and  the  value  of 
money. 

The  three  or  four  simple 
forms,  the  order  blank,  com¬ 
plaint  and  stop  service  forms 
that  are  used  in  the  office  and 
by  the  carriers,  are  reproduced 
in  the  booklet.  Right  and  wrong 
methods  of  delivery,  solicitation 
approaches  and  collection  habits 
are  described  with  illustrations. 
Suggestions  and  courtesy  tips 
which  have  been  of  value  to 
other  carriers  are  included. 

The  cover  carries  the  slogan: 
"Busy  boys  are  better  boys  .  .  . 
building  for  the  future.” 

A.  F.  Peterson  is  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal. 

Recognition  of  the  salesman¬ 
ship  and  business  training  re¬ 
ceived  by  Journal  carrier-sales¬ 
men  was  recently  given  by  the 
Portland  area  council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  This 
took  the  form  of  an  agreement 
by  the  council  to  recognize  the 
experience  gained  on  a  Journal 
route  as  fulfilling  part  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  salesmanship  and 
business  merit  badges.  Vem 
Edwards,  one  of  the  city  circu¬ 
lation  department  supervisors, 
has  been  designated  by  the 
Scout  council  as  examiner  in 
this  merit  badge  program. 

Sales  Hold  Up 

INCREASED  circulation  rates 

for  the  Richmond  ( Calif. ) 

ID 


Peterson 


Judge  Donald  E.  Long  oi  tU 
Portland  domestic  relations  coni 
approves  the  first  copy  oi  Ih 
Oregon  Joumal's  new  catriw- 
saiesman  booklet.  R,  M.  Brown, 
city  circulation  manager  loob  on 

Independent  brought  only  StS 
stops  during  the  first  moDth, 
according  to  John  F,  Galvin, 
publisher.  Half  of  that  total  hu 
been  won  back;  Roger  Gordon, 
circulation  manager,  reported. 

The  fine  showing  in  mairim 
a  25%  price  increase  was  attri¬ 
buted  by  Gordon  to  respoue 
of  the  newspaperboys  and  to  a 
“Meet  Your  Carrier”  promotion. 
The  promotion  explained  the 
independent  contractor  status  of 
the  boys,  how  they  were  sharint 
in  the  increase,  and  urged  the 
paper’s  subscribers  to  support 
the  boy  dealers. 

While  prices  were  increased 
recently  in  Los  Angeles,  Rich¬ 
mond’s  home  delivery  increase 
was  the  only  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  The  25-cent 
raise,  effective  April  1,  brought 
the  monthly  price  of  ^e  Sday- 
weekly  afternoon  Independent 
to  $1.25.  This  compart  with 
$1.75  for  7-day -weekly  deliveries 
of  three  nearby  dailies  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  and  in¬ 
dividual  copies  of  Sunday  news 
papers  sell  for  15  cents. 

Curtailment  of  the  Indepeirf- 
ent’s  circulation  area  by  dit 
continuing  sales  in  Pittsburg  and 
Concord  provide  new^t 
which  enabled  expansion  of  4* 
paper’s  sport  section  to  two 
pages. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dtiltr 

Chairman  Lllienthal  says  thit  our 
safety  depends  on  keeping  th| 
atomic  energy  secret  even  If  » 
Interferes  with  scientific  progreu 
Science  has  at  last  reached  tie 
stage  where  Ignorance  Is  more  ® 
less  bliss. 

*  •  * 

The  continuation  of  rent 
has  won  out  In  Congress. 
landlord  has  been  refused  aw 
on  the  Inflationary 
and  can  enjoy  himself  watcDni 
the  rest  of  us  fall  off.  I 
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LOS  ANGELE 


At  least  this  clever  Angeleno  is  close  to  transpor* 
tation.  Housing  is  just  one  of  many  unsatisfied 
demands  in  fast-growing  Los  Angeles,  whose  free- 
spending  citizens  last  year  skyrocketed  department 
store  sales  to  more  than  $221  million — 130%  higher 
than  in  1940.  Los  Angeles  -  County  is  America’s 
Fastest  Growing  Major  Market — and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  is  its  Number  One  newspaper . .  delivered 
to  more  homes  than  any  other  West  Coast  daily. 

NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary 
obligation  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to 
our  readers — we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 
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Banks'  Use 
Of  Newspapers 
Up  13%  in  '46 

Commercial  banks  increased 
their  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  1946  over  1945,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  released  by 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  study  was  based  on 
reports  from  member  banks  of 
the  association  and  was  one  of 
its  research  committee’s  projects 
under  direction  of  George  J. 
Watts.  Jr..  Corn  Exchange  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Co..  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Newspapers  were  used  by 
100^  of  the  reporting  banks. 
The  breakdown  of  the  1946  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  showed  37 '’I' 
devoted  to  newspapers,  a  jump 
of  13 '’J  over  the  previous  year. 
Radio  maintained  second  posi¬ 
tion.  accounting  for  14.4'^,  a 
drop  from  18'^  in  1945.  Periodi¬ 
cals  were  third  with  8.3%. 
printed  matter  and  direct  mail 
next  with  7.8' i  and  7.5%  of 
the  average  budget,  respectively. 

Credit  Service  Plugged 

As  to  the  services  advertised 
the  study  showed  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  in  the  promotion 
of  consumer  credit.  Twenty-four 
per  cent  of  the  1946  ad  budget 
was  devoted  to  this  service,  a 
boost  of  10.3%  over  1945.  An¬ 
other  impressive  gain  was  made 
in  savings  account  advertising, 
which  jumped  from  4.5%  to 
7.6%.  Institutional  advertising 
continued  as  a  considerable  part 
of  the  typical  bank's  budget, 
with  23%  going  for  this  purpose 
in  1946.  a  4%  increase  over 
1945. 

For  the  study,  commercial 
banks  were  divided  into  12 
groups  according  to  amount  of 
deposits.  It  was  found  that  banks 
in  the  $300,000,000  to  $400,000. 
000  group,  the  second  largest, 
made  the  biggest  average  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure.  $115,666  or 
1.7%  of  gross  income.  Those  in 
the  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  group 
the  smallest,  expended  the  larg¬ 
est  percentage  of  gross  income, 
2.6%  or  an  average  expenditure 
of  $2,470.  One  of  the  smallest 
budgets.  1.1%,  was  made  by 
banks  in  the  largest  deposit 
group,  $400,000,000  or  over. 

Because  the  estimate  of  future 
expenditures  in  past  studies  has 
proven  remarkably  accurate,  it 
is  significant  the  association  said, 
that  banks  in  all  but  two  of  the 
twelve  groups  estimate  in¬ 
creased  advertising  expenditures 
for  1947.  These  increases  range 
from  1%  for  banks  in  the 
$20,000,000  to  $30,000,000  to 
13.1%  for  those  in  the  $10,000,- 
000  to  $20,000,000  group.  Banks 
with  deposits  of  $400,000,000  and 
more  estimate  an  increase  of 
12.9%. 


Legal  Copy  Reduced 

Endicott,  N.  Y. — The  village 
Board  of  Trustees  has  adopted  a 
new  law  which  authorizes  only 
a  brief  description  of  a  proposed 
ordinance  or  amendment.  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  John  D.  Smith 
said  the  change  was  made  to  cut 
printing  costs. 


2  Copy  Writers 
Share  Ad  Award 

Los  Angeles — The  Frances 
Holmes  Achievement  Award, 
presented  annually  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Advertising  Women  for 
outstanding  work  by  Southern 
California  women  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field,  was  won  jointly  by 
Helen  Jennings  and  Mary  Jane 
Hoene.  writers  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  J.  W.  Robinson 
department  store,  Los  Angeles. 

The  award  is  named  for 
Frances  Holmes,  who  in  1909 
opened  the  first  woman-owned 
advertising  agency  in  the  United 
States  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  still 
in  business. 

Asahi  Dispute 
On  Communist 
Control  Ended 

A  controversy  between  ma¬ 
jority  stockholders  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Asahi  in  Tokyo  and  the 
company’s  board  of  directors 
has  been  settled,  the  United 
Press  has  informed  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  a  special  report 
from  Japan. 

The  agreement  provides  that 
the  majority  stockholders  with¬ 
draw  their  charges  that  the 
newspaper  is  under  Communist 
domination  and  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  pledges  itself  to  ,  a  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  road  editorial  policy 
free  from  any  totalitarian  bias. 

The  joint  agreement  signed 
by  Nagataka  Murayama,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Asahi  Shimbun  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  the  board  of 
directors  May  10  included; 

“Nagataka  Murayama  now 
recognizes  that  the  assertion 
made  by  Nagataka  Murayama 
that  the  Asahi  Shimbun  *is  prac¬ 
tically  being  dictated  by  a  union 
dominated  by  communists’  is  en¬ 
tirely  contrary  to  fact. 

“The  board  of  directors  on  the 
other  hand  recognize  that  the 
board  of  directors  were  careless 
to  a  certain  extent  in  handling 
the  paper’s  editorials  which  is 
partly  responsible  for  giving 
such  an  impression,  and  led 
Nagataka  Murayama  to  make 
such  criticism. 

“Nagataka  Murayama  and  the 
board  of  directors  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  Asahi  union  is 
following  a  healthy  line  of 
thought  and  both  parties  recog¬ 
nize  the  recent  decision  by  the 
Asahi  union  to  withdraw  from 
the  Japanese  congress  of  indus¬ 
trial  unions  as  a  manifestation 
of  that  fact. 

“Nagataka  Murayama  and  the 
board  of  directors  are  in  perfect 
accordance  that  the  Asahi  Shim¬ 
bun  editorial  policy  should  be 
strictly  impartial,  that  the  Asahi 
Shimbun  editorial  policy  must 
not  picture  the  union  as  a  men¬ 
ace  to  a  free  press,  and  if  any¬ 
one  does  the  necessary  steps  will 
be  taken  to  curb  them  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“The  board  of  directors 
promises  that  it  shall  not  incur 
loss  to  Nagataka  Murayama 
and  other  shareholders  and  will 
do  its  utmost  to  contribute 
toward  building  a  firmer  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  free  press.” 
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Wire  Agencies 
Escape  Curb 
In  Guatemala 

GUATEMALA’S  new  censorship 

law  probably  will  have  no  di¬ 
rect  effect  on  the  activities  of 
American  press  associations 
there,  spokesmen  for  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  said  this 
week. 

"There  seems  to  be  nothing  in 
the  statute  which  could  interfere 
with  the  gathering  of  news  in 
Guatemala  for  distribution 
abroad  or  with  the  distribution 
of  world  news  in  Guatemala.” 
an  AP  source  summed  up.  “The 
publication  of  this  news  by 
Guatemalan  subscribers  may  be, 
of  course,  quite  a  different 
thing.” 

A  part  of  the  law  which  spe¬ 
cifically  refers  to  news  agencies 
states  that  the  spreading  of  re¬ 
ports  causing  price  fluctuations 
is  punishable,”  if  these  reports 
do  not  have  their  origin  in 
cables  or  information  from 
abroad  supplied  by  news  agen¬ 
cies  officially  recognized  in 
Guatemala.” 

All  three  agencies  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  evidence 
of  censorship  or  unusual  trans¬ 
mission  delays  in  copy  emanat¬ 
ing  from  Guatemala  since  the 
law  went  into  effect. 

Official  text  of  the  measure 
shows  that  both  the  press  and 
radio  are  under  rigid  supervision. 

Guatemalan  writers  or  com¬ 
mentators  may  not  quote  Presi¬ 
dent  Juan  Jose  Arevalo  or  the 
Foreign  or  Interior  Ministers, 
except  when  authorized  texts 
are  supplied  by  the  government 
office. 

Article  42  states:  “Any  me¬ 
dium  for  the  dissemination  of 
opinion  is  considered  to  have 
violated  respect  for  one’s  pri¬ 
vate  life  when  a  defamatory  re¬ 
ference  is  made  to  his  home  life 
or  social  conduct,  which  may 
damage  his  reputation  and  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  However,  such 
mediums  may  not  be  punished 
if  they  confine  their  attacks  to 
the  purely  official  acts  of  public 
functionaries." 

Under  another  provision,  any 
information  medium  is  con¬ 
sidered  "morally  delinquent”  if 
it  publishes  “false  or  adulterated 
news  about  current  events,  cap¬ 
able  of  disturbing  the  peace  or 
tranquillity  of  the  Republic  or 
of  injuring  the  credit  of  the 
nation.” 

Nor  are  Guatemalan  pub¬ 
lishers  completely  free  to  re¬ 
print  articles  from  publications 
abroad.  Article  11  of  the  new 
law  specifies  that  the  owners  of 
any  publishing  house  or  print¬ 
ing  establishment  who  repro¬ 
duce  “offensive  articles  from 
foreign  publications”  will  be 
legally  responsible  for  “author¬ 
ship”  of  such  articles. 

■ 

Tele  Grant  to  Ne’ws 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
issued  its  final  report  on  tele¬ 
vision  licenses  for  the  New 
York  -  Northern  New  Jersey 
Area,  granting  one  to  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  Co.,  Inc. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Aids  Boys'  League 

Philadelphia— To  combat  iu 
venile  deliquency  through  th» 
organization  of  boys’  baseball 
teams,  the  Philadelphia  u 
quirer.  through  its  editor  and 
publisher,  Walter  H.  Annen 
berg,  has  contributed  $15,000  for 
uniforms  and  equipment. 

Clubs  are  being  organized  un 
der  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Boys’  Baseball  Associa 
tion.  The  plan  is  to  have  inter 
city  games  and  a  national 
“world  series.” _ 

Mo.  Daily  Grows 
By  Covering 
Its  Trade  Area 

By  lewell  Ross  Davis 

Nevada,  Mo.  —  “Cover  your 
trade  area,”  says  Ben  Weir 
general  manager  of  the  Nevada 
Mail,  Vernon  County  daily, 
“Cover  it  with  news;  cover  it 
with  subscriptions.” 

Weir  must  practice  his  preach 
ings,  for  during  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years  he  has  raised 
the  circulation  of  the  Mail  ;roiii 
2.200  to  4,300.  When  he  took 
over,  the  Mail’s  city  circulation 
was  around  1,800.  The  city  cir 
culation  is  now  2.000,  which 
leaves  the  real  expansion  in  the 
territory  outside  the  city,  or  in 
the  trade  territory. 

Mrs.  Weir  tells  of  the  farmer 
who  came  in  to  pay  ahead  on 
his  subscription  and  said.  "I  c 
don’t  want  to  miss  any  argu  ' 
ments.”  Mr.  Weir  explains  that 
one  with  “There’s  been  about 
seven  fights  concerning  public 
affairs  since  I  came  here  and 
concerning  which  1  ran  the  pros 
and  cons  and  then  wrote  front 
page  editorials.  It’s  not  my  busi 
ness  to  shape  public  opinion  but 
it’s  my  job  to  reflect  it.  I  can. 
after  walking  around  the  square 
and  talking  with  50  persons, 
know  the  opinion  of  the  people” 

Not  only  have  the  Weirs 
doubled  the  subscription  list, 
but  they  have  raised  the  adver 
tising  rates  from  an  eighteen! 
top  to  a  31 -cent  low  and  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  40  cents 
to  80  cents  a  .month. 

“With  every  rise  in  prices, 
we’ve  added  a  service,”  say* 
Weir.  “We  now  give  Associate 
Press  wire  mews  and  comic 
strips,  to  mention  two.” 

Fifteen  boys  run  13  delivery 
routes  in  the  city.  Rural  ad¬ 
dresses  receive  their  papers  by 
mail.  During  the  first  few 
months  in  Nevada  when  help 
was  scarce,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Weir  ran  a  route. 

“I  learned  to  throw  a^ 
though  I  did  not  always  hit 
where  I  aimed,  complaints  on 
my  route  were  negligible,”  says 
Mrs.  Weir,  who  cares  for  a  home 
and  five-year-old  daughter,  then 
assists  where  needed  in  tne 
newspaper  office. 

Both  a  Democrat  daily  and  i 
Republican  weekly  come  fn® 
the  same  plant.  Weir  hires 
Republican  editor  for  the 
ly  and  tells  him  “to  make  it 
GOP  sheet.” 
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PLEASE  DO  THIS — get  out  your 
Series  “E”  War  Bonds  and  check  them 
with  the  chart  at  the  right.  Then  you 
will  understand  why  we  urge: 

"Hold  the ‘E’ bonds  you  already  have 
...you  can’t  afford  to  cash  them  in.” 


lW 


The  ”E”  bonds  you  bought  during  the 
war  have  not  only  increased  in  value, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  has  stepped 
up  too! 

As  the  chart  shows,  the  increase  in 
value  of  an  “E”  bond  is  greatest  in  the 
later  years  of  the  bond’s  life.  (White 
bars  represent  $75  original  investment 
on  an  “E”  bond  of  $100  face  value — the 
black  bars  show  the  increase  in  value 
by  years  over  this  original  amount.) 

Note  how  the  rate  of  increase  goes 
up  in  the  second  three  years-  and  goes 
up  again  even  more  sharply  in  the  final 
four  years!  This  is  why  the  Exchange 
advises  you  to  put  your  bonds  away 
until  they  reach  their  full  value. 

The  bonds  of  our  Government  are 
■BITOR  ft  PURLISHIft  for  May 
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the  only  securities  this  Exchange  has 
ever  recommended  in  the  155  years  of 
its  existence.  We  lurge  yom  Save  the 
easy  way,  through  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  or  the  new  Bond-a>Month  Plan. 
The  Series  “E”  Savings  Bonds  you 
put  away  today  offer  the  same  return 
on  your  investment,  the  same  safety, 
as  the  War  Bonds  you  bought  during 
the  war  years.  You  can  buy  them  with 
certainty... hold  them  with  confidence. 
31,  1947 


9th  10th 


PRESS  FREEDOM  TREATIES 

(Guest  editor  this  week  is  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Times.) 

IT  IS  A  pleasure  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  do  a  piece  about  the  effort  to  interest 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  working 
arrangement  for  freedom  of  information 
on  a  global  basis. 

First  objective  of  such  an  arrangement 
is  to  let  the  peoples  of  the  nations  talk 
directly  to  each  other  without  restriction, 
to  the  end  that  the  better  understanding 
that  will  come  from  the  freest  flow  of  in¬ 
telligence  about  each  other’s  problems 
will  be  the  most  effective  agency  for 
world  peace. 

Fifty-five  peoples  are  joined  under  a 
charter.  That  charter  starts  with  the 
words:  “We  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  .  .  .  have  resolved  to  combine  our 
efforts  to  accomplish”  certain  aims. 
Among  the  aims  are  to  save  succeeding 
generations  from  the  scourge  of  war,  to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors, 
to  unite  their  strength  for  international 
peace,  etc. 

The  “peoples”  agree  to  unite  their 
strength  by  various  means.  Among  these 
are  “the  acceptance  of  principles  and  the 
institution  of  methods”  which  will  elimi¬ 
nate  armed  force  except  in  the  common 
interest. 

This  is  an  experiment  in  human  rela¬ 
tions.  It  has  enough  similarity  to  the  ex¬ 
periment  which  our  original  13  states 
started  under  our  American  Constitution 
so  that  with  great  sincerity,  we  can  in¬ 
vite  the  peoples  in  the  charter  to  give 
earnest  support  to  freedom  of  the  press 
and  other  media  of  information.  At  the 
birth  of  their  nation,  the  American  people 
decided  that  their  experiment  in  self-rule 
would  not  succeed  unless,  along  with  it. 
they  tried  another  experiment — freedom 
of  the  press.  We  believe  now  that  the 
United  Nations  will  not  succeed  unless 
its  members  inaugurate  the  experiment  of 
freedom  of  the  press  on  a  world  scale. 

We  urge  the  acceptance  of  a  principle 
and  the  institution  of  a  method  under 
which  “accredited  correspondents  from 
each  nation  shall  have  free  ingress  to  and 
egress  from  the  territories  of  the  others 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  their  trade  and  calling.” 

The  words  just  quoted  are  from  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  agreement  which  could  form 
the  basis  of  discussions  within  the  United 
Nations,  or  between  nations  which  might 
try  the  experiment  on  a  multilateral  or 
bilateral  basis. 

As  have  been  explained  in  Editor  & 
Publisher,  this  draft  was  attempted  on  the 
invitation  of  our  State  Department,  which 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  set  of  principles 
could  originate  from  private  enterprise  in 
all  our  media  of  information  rather  than 
from  official  sources. 

Following  Editor  &  Publisher’s  story, 
there  was  an  extensive  mailing  of  the 
draft.  My  associate,  Warren  Pierce,  and 
I  have  received  not  only  encouragement 
but  splendid  cooperation  in  the  form  of 
constructive  suggestions  seeking  to  adapt 
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C  E  Palmer,  president  and  lond  (Ore.)  Journal  as  a  district 
publisher  of  the  Texarkana  manager. 

(Ark.)  Gazette  and  News,  has  dqn  Brown,  of  the  advertis- 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  sales  staff  of  the  Portland 
Arkansas  Associated  Press,  sue-  (Ore.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
ceeding  Fred  Troutt,  editor  of  state  vicepresident  of  the  na- 
the  Jonesboro  Sun.  Allen  Til-  tional  organization,  “Ducks  Un- 
DEN,  city  editor  of  the  Little  limited.” 

Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  was  Elliott  Shumaker,  national 
named  vicechairman.  advertising  manager,  Detroit 

_  Free  Press,  and  retiring  presi- 

dent  of  the  Detroit  Adcraft 
In  The  Business  Office  Club,  has  been  named  an  honor- 

_ ary  member  of  the  club  s  board 

,  of  directors.  Five  new  directors 
HARRY  L.  HAWKINS,  national  have  been  chosen:  Harry  Ban- 
advertising  manager  of  the  nister,  general  manager,  radio 
Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sun-  station  WWJ-the  Detroit  News; 

day  Bulletin,  James  B.  Jones,  Detroit  man- 

has  been  elect-  ager  of  Scripps-Howard  News- 

,  ed  president  of  papers;  Charles  B.  Lord,  retail 

\  the  Poor  Rich-  advertising  manager,  Detroit 

ard  Club,  oldest  Times,  -  -  — 


personal 

mention 


C  0  KNOWLES,  72,  editor-in- 
chief  of  fli®  Toronto  Evening 
Telegram  and  first  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  Press,  was 
honored  May  19  on  completion 
of  a  half-century  of  newspaper 
work  with  50  red  roses  from  the 
Telegram  editorial  staff,  an  il¬ 
luminated  address  from  the 
mayor,  and  a  set  of  Pepys 
"Diary”  from  the  Toronto  Men’s 
Press  Club. 

Alan  Torbet, 
general  manager 
of  the  Vancouv- 
er  (Wash.)  Sun, 

■  1  has  been  elected 

president  of  the 
Pacific  North- 
A  1  west  Newspaper 

H  /  Executives  As- 
sociation  at  a 
meeting  in  We- 
natchee.  Wash. 

He  was  former¬ 
ly  vicepresident 
“  ■  ■  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  suc¬ 
ceeds  N.  L.  Applegate  of  the 
Seottle  Post-Intelligencer. 

C.  S.  Jackson,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 

Journal,  has  been  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Oregon  Winter 
Sports  Association. 

Andrew  W.  Robb,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Halifax  (N.  B. )  Her¬ 
ald  since  1932,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  president  of  the  company. 

Robb  has  been  with  the  news¬ 
papers  since  1914,  serving  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager. 

James  A.  Rogers,  former  as-  . . . . . . . 

sociate  editor  of  the  Florence  latter  succeeding  Peggy  Sawyer, 
(S.  C.)  Morning  News,  will  take  assistant  to  Promotion  Manager 

over  the  duties  of  editor  June  1  ^  ~  . 

to  succeed  Mason  C.  Brunson, 
who  will  become  editor  emer¬ 
itus.  Rogers  has  been  editor  of 
the  Whiteville  (N.  C. )  News 
Reporter  for  three  and  a  half 
years. 

Senator  W.  Rupert  Davies, 
publisher  of  the  Kingston  ( Ont. ) 

Whig-Standard,  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press,  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorary  degree  of 
^tor  of  laws  May  17  from 
•keen’s  University  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  work  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field. 

Paul  Anderson,  publisher  of 
the  IntertMtional  Falls  (Minn.) 

was  elected  president 
of  Minnesota  Associated  Press 
members  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  group  here.  He  suc- 
c«eds  V.  M.  Vance,  of  the  Worth¬ 
ington  Globe.  "■ 


Working  in  Germany! 


_ _  _ ,  Starr  L.  Wade,  account 

a  d  V  e  r  t  i  sing  executive  of  Cadillac  Colorplate 
inen’s  organiza-  Co.,  and  Harry  L.  Walsh,  sales 
tion  ill  America,  promotion  manager,  J.  L.  Hud- 
Hawkins,  who  son  Basement  Store, 
was  first  vice- 
president  last 
year,  succeeds 
Benjamin  F. 

James,  president 
of  the  Franklin 
Printing  Co.  of 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


MRS.  MARGARET  ECKER 
FRANCIS,  'Vancouver,  B.  C., 
newspaperwoman  and  former 
staff  correspondent  for  the  Can¬ 
adian  Press,  has  been  made  an 
Free  Press  employe  the  last  40  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  House 
years,  retired  May  16.  He  was  of  Orange  by  royal  decree  of 
an  accountant  in  the  bookkeep-  Queen  Wilhelmina.  The  first 
ing  department.  Henry  C.  Weid-  Canadian  woman  to  receive  this 
LER,  Free  Press  business  man-  order  usually  reserved  to  per- 
ager,  presented  Brown  with  a  sons  in  close  connection  with 
set  of  luggage  bags  on  behalf  the  Dutch  Government  or  royal 
of  fellow-employes.  family,  Mrs.  Francis  accom- 

Karl  Erickson,  New  York  panied  the  Queen  on  her  first 
City  artist,  has  joined  the  pro-  tour  of  liberation  and  was  the 
motion  department  of  the  Port-  only  woman  correspondent 
land  Oregonian.  William  An-  present  at  the  German  surren- 
DERSON  and  Claire  Lyons  are  der  to  Field  Marshal  Montgom- 
also  new  in  the  department,  the  ery. 

Robert  De Wolfe,  night  police 
reporter,  Detroit  Free  Press,  al¬ 
so  writes  a  weekly  farm  and 
garden  column  that  appears 
each  Sunday.  DeWolfe  is  the 
. .  new  president  of  the  Anti¬ 
display  Vivisection  League  of  Michigan, 
taff  for  Inc.  Free  Press  personnel  just 
1.  returned  from  hospitals  include 

journal-  Pillsbury,  picture  editor. 

Junior  Carol  Williams,  library 

Q  clerk,  appendectomies,  and  Earl 
liriaton  Wegmann,  night  rewrite  desk, 
jay^ad-  treatment  for  an  infected  knee, 
^  the  result  of  a  fall  downstairs. 
,rmerly  Emma  States,  formerly 
ind  the  Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review 
aed  the  woman’s  page  editor  and  direc- 
le  Port-  ( Continued  on  page  40 ) 


Torbet 


Hawkins 


From  1938  until  the  last  and 
final  conspiracy  of  July  20, 
1944,  a  group  of  men  and 
women  within  Germany  had 
the  courage  to  conspire  against 
Hitler  and  everything  he  stood 
for. 


ALLEN  WELSH  DULLES, 

who  headed  the  O.S.S.  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  during  the  war  tells 
their  story.  He  was  in  direct 
contact  with  the  leaders! 


For  release  June  15,  12  illumin¬ 
ating,  exciting  articles  from 
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DAILY  STRIP  SUNDAY  PAGE 

JACK  ARMSTROIVG 

At  the  Top  From  the  Start! 

(1)  Because  anyone  who  has  been  a  kid  in  the  last  14 
years  knows  Jack  Armstrong  and  (2)  it’s  an  adventure  strip 
with  a  youth  as  the  hero. 

It’s  really  ringing  the  bell. 


-  Walter  Mickel- 
SOB,  publisher.  New  Ulm  Jour- 
'BU,  was  named  vicepresident. 

Bion  C.  Welker,  former  mili¬ 
ary  governor  of  Bremen,  has 
wurned  to  his  civilian  post  as 
(PpnL  » ®  .  Harrisburg 
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(Penna.)  Telegraph. 

puuiisiier 

owner  of  the  Oregon  City 
•w^)  Enterprise,  was  guest 
recent  observ- 
nf  «.  I  silver  anniversary 
of  Tvfur  Order 

held  in 
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tor  of  the  home  economics  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Pacific  Kitchen, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Pacific  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agecny. 

A.  Russell  Slaymaker  has  re¬ 
tired  as  artist  from  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal  after  38  years  largely 
spent  on  the  Journal.  For  a 
period  he  was  head  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Times  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Members  of  the  Journal 
staff  and  wives  celebrated  his 
65th  birthday  retirement  with  a 
surprise  party.  Carl  E.  Bonelli, 
formerly  with  art  departments 
of  the  Sacremento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
Fresno  ( Calif. )  Bee  and  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  has  Joined 
the  Journal  art  staff. 

Marguerite  Higgins,  foreign 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  to 
the  country  from  Berlin.  From 
the  Herald  Tribune's  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  Sid  Keller  has  also  re¬ 
turned  with  his  French  wife. 

Harold  Chucker,  assistant 
copy  editor,  Minneapolis  Star, 
was  re-elected  treasurer  of  the 
Minnesota  United  Naitions  as- 
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sociation  at  its  annual  meeting 
recently.  Lewis  C.  Mills,  Star 
civic  affairs  reporter,  is  serving 
on  a  citizens  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  mayor  of  Minne- 
apoiis  to  promote  understanding 
of  the  locai  army  recruiting  pro¬ 
gram.  George  Rice,  Star  copy 
reader,  and  Mrs.  Rice,  are  pa¬ 
rents  of  a  son,  their  first  chiid, 
born  recently. 

Forrest  Jensted,  assistant 
news  editor,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  Mrs.  Jensted  are  pa¬ 
rents  of  a  daughter,  their  third 
chiid. 

Charlie  Markham  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C. ) 
News  as  assistant  state  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  worked  for  the 
Durham  (N.C.)  Sun. 

Frank  Laro  has  resigned  as 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light  city 
editor  and  James  William 
has  succeeded  him. 

Fred  Pool,  first  newsman  to 
reach  Texas  City  in  the  recent 
disaster,  has  resigned  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  La  Porte  chamber 
of  commerce.  He  also  was  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Orlando  R.  Davidson  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff 
of  Kiplinger  magazine  and  has 
joined  the  news  department  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  News. 
He  and  Mrs.  Davidson  are  pa¬ 
rents  of  their  first  child,  born 
recently. 

Bob  Webb  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Harold  Shirley, 
Northwest  news  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  Mary  Col¬ 
son,  formerly  a  librarian  in  the 
public  library  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  in  the 
newsroom  library. 

Ed  Dooly,  formerly  with  the 
Portland  Oregonian  and  now 
with  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
advanced  to  executive  news 
editor. 

Norman  Bradley,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Atlanta  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  named  assistant  editor 
of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times. 

Robert  L.  Dunne,  Jr.,  on  the 
South  Bend  Tribune’s  news 
staff  since  October,  1942  except 
for  army  service,  has  resigned. 
He  will  join  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bill  East,  of  the  news  staff 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  adju¬ 
tant  of  the  Clyde  Bolling  Post 
55  of  the  American  Legion. 

Robert  C.  Harris,  associate 
managing  editor,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  is  taking  his  first 
vacation  in  five  years.  He  and 
several  other  Cuvier  Press  Club 
members  fishing  at  Ft.  Myers, 
Fla.,  expect  to  be  there  tiiree 
weeks.  Robert  W.  Coplan,  news 
editor,  is  sitting  in  for  Harris. 

Woody  Sudhoff  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  Cincinnati  Post 
copy  desk  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  under  Harry  Mayo.  Sud¬ 
hoff  formerly  was  on  Indiana 
papers  and  Dayton  (O.)  Herald. 

Bob  Saxton,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  sports  editor,  on  six 
months’  leave  of  absence  is 
serving  as  steward  for  Ohio 
Sports  Enterprises,  which  pro¬ 
motes  running  horse  races  at 
Columbus,  Akron  and  Hamil¬ 


ton.  Louis  Lawhead  is  acting 
sports  editor  during  Saxton’s 
absence. 

H.  T.  Rowe,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Carter  Bradley,  formerly  on 
assignment  at  the  statehouse  in 
Oklahoma  City,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Lee  Bond  as  Okla¬ 
homa  City  manager  of  the 
United  Press.  Bond  is  now 
southwest  division  news  editor 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  Brooks  H.  Bick- 
NELL,  formerly  with  U.  P.  in 
Oklahoma  City,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Alva  (Okla.)  Review- 
Courier.  He  was  with  Alva 
newspapers  for  12  years  previ¬ 
ously. 

Clayte  Binnien  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Lufkin  (Tex.)  Daily  News 
to  join  J.  W.  Cloud  in  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Huntington  (Tex.) 
Angelina  County  News,  a 
weekly. 

Oliver  Sageser  Kash,  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader  since  December, 
1946.  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  the  Carlisle  (Ky.) 
Mercury,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  beginning  June  1  by 
Warren  Rogers  Fisher,  Jr.  The 
Mercury,  a  weekly  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  published 
by  Paul  Brannon.  Sag  Kash 
had  been  sports  editor  of  the 
Troy  (O.)  Daily  News,  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(Ky.)  Central  Record. 

Wes  Hayden,  formerly  on  the 
Burlington  (N.  C. )  Times-News, 
has  joined  the  sports  department 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal.  Miss  Betty  Ragland 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Sentinel  to  the 
desk  of  the  Journal. 

Paul  Rosenfield,  formerly 
with  the  Little  Rock  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Dallas  bureau. 

Mrs.  Olive  Scoles,  a  librarian 


for  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Ambl 
lie  and  Gazette  for  17  years,*^ 
resigned.  ^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Raubt 
have  announced  the  birthMi 
son,  Patrick,  recently.  Ramsey  k 
United  Press  Rio  Grande  VaSir 
Bureau  manager.  ^ 

Setliffe  (Nick)  Bourne  bn 
been  transferred  to  the  dm, 
staff  of  the  United  ^ess  Loi 
Angeles  bureau  after  spendini 
three  years  as  Portland  ((W 
bureau  manager  and  business 
representative.  He  is  succeeded 
in  Portland  by  Roger  A.  Jobs- 
SON,  former  San  Francisco  bn- 
reau  manager  and  more  recently 
manager  at  Monterey,  Calit^ 


Ernest  A.  Kehr,  stamp  editor 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  ns 
presented  the  Walter  J.  Co’nnth 
Memorial  Award  at  an  Amoi- 
can  Air  Mail  Society  dinner 
May  17  in  conjunction  with  the 
Centenary  Internationai  Phils- 
telic  Exhibition,  New  York  (5ty. 
The  award  was  created  5  yens 
ago  as  a  memorial  to  the  late 
editor  and  publisher  of  illbios 
(Pa.)  News,  and  Airpost  Josr- 
nal.  Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartss- 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jouml 

staff  writer  and  Airpost  Jounsl 
assistant  editor,  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  for  services  to  the 
Society  and  to  aero-philately. 


Wedding  Bells 


CHARLES  FRANKLIN  RIDEN¬ 
OUR,  publisher  of  the  Piqtw 
(O.)  Daily  Call  and  UrbarutO.) 
Daily  Citizen,  to  Miss  Mabd. 
Hillyer  Loeb,  of  Atlanta,  for  18 
years  senior  partner  of  LoA 
and  Pairo  Advertising  Agency, 
June  6. 

John  P.  May,  Centralia  (DL) 
Sentinel  news  staff,  and  Mias 
Signe  Mae  Connelly  of  that  city 
recently. 

Robert  Curtis  Harper,  former 
sports  editor  for  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times-Dispatch  and  mem- 
mer  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  news  staff,  to  Mrs.  En 
C.  Gardner,  formerly  of  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.,  May  15  in  Richmrad. 


There's  nothing  (osuiil 
about  a  "TERRY”  foni 


This  pace-setter  in  adventure  becomes 
an  addiction  for  young  and  old  alike. 
That's  why  it'll  interest  the  publisher 
who's  anxious  to  convert  transient 
readers  into  habitual  onesi 

If  it's  still  open  in  your  territory, 
send  now  for  samples  and  prices 
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Jackson  Named 
In  Charge  of 
Annapolis  Firm 

^afolis,  Md.  —  Commander 
Elmer  Martin  Jackson,  Jr.,  41, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident 
and  general 


^timore,  Md., 
where  he  has  Jackson 
his  offices,  said 

Jickson  would  be  in  complete 
charge  of  the  Annapolis  prop¬ 
erties. 

The  Capital-Gazette  Press 
IH^lishes  a  daily  newspaper,  the 
Eminjf  Capital;  a  weekly,  the 
Sltryland  Gazette,  founded  in 
1727,  and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Magazine.  The  company  also 
operates  a  large  job  department 
featuring  magazines  and  book 
publications. 

In  Both  Army  and  Navy 

Jackson  was  editor  of  the  two 
Annapolis  newspapers  prior  to 
Ml  c^  to  duty  in  the  Navy  for 
I  time  in  1939  and  regularly 
since  the  summer  of  1941.  Upon 
completion  of  his  college  work 
It  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis, 
in  1927,  Jackson  was  an  Army 
officer  but  in  1936  he  transferred 
his  commission  to  the  Navy  with 
the  approval  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
editor  at  Annapolis,  Jackson 
prior  to  the  war  was  connected 
with  the  New  York  Times,  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  Washington 
Star,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Phil- 
idelphia  Inquirer,  and  a  number 
of  other  newspapers  for  whom 
he  wrote  the  happenings  around 
the  Maryland  State  government 
and  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

When  he  left  Annapolis  in  1941 
«ckson  was  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature  and  was 
me  State’s  representative  on  the 
Federal  Council  of  State  Gov¬ 
ernments. 

Itoing  the  war  Jackson  served 
u  the  district  intelligence  of- 
ater,  on  the  staff  of  several 
faoking  admirals. 

■ 

8  loin  SDX  Chapter 

new  members 
jwe  inducted  into  Chicago  pro- 

chapter.  Sigma  Delta  f 

last  week.  They  are: 

Thornw  Furlong,  Chicago  Tri-  ••  * 

»sne  aancial  editor;  George  //)©  101 

“sociate  editor  of  / 

nwlwhcri  Auxiliary;  Larry  ' 

and  Edward  H.  Eulen- 
City  News  Bureau;  Wil- 
Mrons,  Chicago  Journal  of 
^"■"columnist:  Cornelius  ||1 
iJJ?’  central  division  ^  XL  * 

^  Fred  Sample,  Chi-  >  THP 
25  n?**^*l,  Broadcasting;  ^  I  1 1  w 

Jd  Dan  Alford.  Central  Divi-  \ _ 

j®“ager.  International 
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Home  own 


which  have  helped  To- 
pekans  save  for,  finance, 
and  build  NEW  HOMES. 


There  are  four  of  these  con 


stnictive  orgamzations,  with 


assets  that  total  over  $12,000,000 


and  about  10,000  members  par 
ticipating.  Home  ownership]  makes 
for  stability  of  population. 


school  systems,  from 
kindergartens  tiu'ough 
theMunicipal  University, 
and  has  gained  wide  rec¬ 
ognition  for  its  unit  plan  of 
public  school  administration. 
The  public  schools  are  housed 
in  thi^-two  fine  buildings,  in 
addition  to  the  Capitol  Catholic 
High,  parochial  schools,  and  three 
suburban  high  schools. 


Kansas  has  long  been  famed  for  State-wide  pride  in  home  ownership 
and  the  vast  Topeka  area,  with  its  21-drive-in  Counties  is  inseparable  from 
Kansas  progress  in  this  important  development.  TOPEKANSAS  surround* 
home-owners  with' every  safeguard  of  education,  recreation  and  economic 
safety. 

No  market  is  important,  in  a  national  advertising  sense,  if  it  is  not 
foundationed  on[HOME  SECURITY,  for  this  means  MONEY  IN  RESERVE, 
plus  an  ambitious  DESIRE  for  the  better  things  of  life. 

And  the  Topeka  market  is  an  even  balance  now  between  industry  and 
agriculture.  Between  the  two,  there  is  an  accelerated  buying  power.  More 
and  more  plants  are  coming  in  —  to  stay. 

And  so  you  have  a  perfect  set-up:  A  State  Capital  at  one  of  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  America,  €in  agricultural  center,  wholesale  and  retail  center,  insur¬ 
ance  headquarters.  If  figures  are  vital  *to  you,  examine  these :  —  Topeka, 
ABC  City  Zone,  88,420;  Trade  Area,  442,248. 

Naturally,  alert  newspapers  are  needed  to  keep  pace  .with  such  a  HOME 
market.  For  they  must  serve,  not  alone  Topeka,  but  those  21-drive-in 
Counties.  Here  are  two  —  morning,  Sunday  and  evening  —  that  have  long 
met  every  advertiser's  demand.  And  they  are  the  only  ones  printed  and 
published  in  Topeka. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  |||  I  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAomlng  and  Sunday)  H  I  (Evtning) 


Published  in  the  Capit<d  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

_ _ Rspfsssntsd  By  Tka  Capper  PublicsfioiH.  Inc. _ 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  KANSAS  CiTY,  MO.  —  SAN  FRANaSCO 


PRIDE  IN  HOME  OWNERSHIP 


No  Idea  of  Licensing 
In  School  Credit  Plan 

TWO  PREVIOUS  sections  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  the 
movement  for  accreditation  of  journalism  schools,  details  of 
operation  of  the  plan  now  in  effect,  and  the  employers’  appraisal 
of  graduate.  The  following  is  based  on  an  interview  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary.  Dr.  Earl  English,  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism. 

By  C.  E.  Brown 


Q— WHAT  IS  THE  authority 

for  the  statement  that  the 
press  is  firmly  behind  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram? 

A. — In  November,  1944,  the 
ASNE  Board  of  Directors  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  a  better  ac¬ 
crediting  system,  which  should 
represent  both  press  and  schools, 
and  that  authority  for  creating 
a  new  system  should  rest  with 
ACEJ.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  ANPA  Board  expressed 
itself  similarly.  By  August, 
1945,  the  program  had  also  been 
approved  by  NEA,  SNPA,  IDPA, 
and  AASDJ,  and  all  of  these 
groups  had  voted  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  it. 

Q. — How  is  the  program  fi¬ 
nanced? 

A. — The  major  newspaper  as¬ 
sociations  have  all  contributed. 
The  funds  thus  raised  were  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  $15,000  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
It  is  estimated  these  funds  will 
support  the  work  for  two  years. 

Avoids  Rigid  Standards 

Q — Proponents  of  the  plan 
have  deplored  the  lack  of  ac¬ 
cepted  standards  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  commensurate  with  those 
established  in  medicine  and 
law,  for  example.  Does  the  an¬ 
alogy  extend  to  include  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  licensing  journalists, 
like  doctors  and  lawyers? 

A. — Only  a  student  would  ask 
such  a  question.  Of  course  not. 
No  one  associated  with  the  ac¬ 
crediting  program  contemplates 
that  it  could  lead  to  licensing, 
now  or  ever. 

Q- — Will  the  program  tend  to 
enforce  uniform  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  in  all  institutions? 

A- — It  h^  been  designed  to 
avoid  rigid  standards  which 
might  have  such  an  effect,  and  to 
stimulate  the  freest  play  of  im¬ 
agination  and  creativeness  in 
teaching  methods.  It  attempts  to 
establish  uniform  responsibility 
among  schools,  but  beyond 
recognizing  a  minimum  level  of 
achievement  it  does  not  seek 
to  establish  approved  pro¬ 
cedures  which  must  be  followed. 

Assiatance  to  Schools 

Q. — Has  the  response  thus  far 
indicated  general  support  and 
success  of  the  program? 

A. — Definitely. 

Q. — Will  the  program  drive 
small  schools  out  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  teaching  field? 

A. — On  the  contrary,  it  should 
help  them.  They  will  have,  for 
the  first  time,  an  authoritative 
source  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  help.  The  Committee’s  study 
of  all  schools  will  enable  it  to 
advise  each  one  as  to  the  more 
successful  methods  in  use. 

Q. — Wilt  it  cause  some  schools 
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to  curtail  their  curricula? 

A. — Possibly,  but  such  action 
depends  on  the  schools  them¬ 
selves.  The  committee  will  as¬ 
sist  schools  unable  to  offer  a 
wide  range  of  courses  in  de¬ 
termining  which  sequences  are 
better  suited  to  their  capabil¬ 
ities,  and  how  to  bring  these  to 
an  accepted  level  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  wasted  effort  and 
expense.  Schools  interested  in 
high  quality  in  a  limited  field 
rather  than  a  wide  range  of  of¬ 
ferings,  should  benefit  greatly 
from  the  Committee’s  work. 

Q. — ^The  term  “sequence”  ap¬ 
pears  often  in  discussions  of  ac¬ 
creditation.  Exactly  what  does 
it  mean? 

A. — A  sequence,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  uses  the  term.  Is  a  cur¬ 
riculum,  or  a  group  of  related 
courses  which,  upon  completion 
by  the  student,  should  prepare 
him  for  employment  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  journalism,  such 
as  advertising,  radio  reporting, 
news-editorial  work,  etc. 

Q. — Can  a  school  be  accredited 
under  this  program  for,  say, 
only  one  sequence? 

A. — Yes.  If  a  school  is  ac¬ 
credited  in  one  sequence  only, 
that  means  it  has  a  good  gen¬ 
eral  foundation  on  which  to  base 
any  particular  sequence,  and 
therefore  a  basis  for  adding 
other  sequences  as  time  goes  on, 
including  graduate  work. 

Return  Questionnaires 

Q. — How  many  schools  have 
asked  for  accr^itation  under 
the  program? 

A. — More  than  50  schools  have 
returned  the  questionnaires  sup¬ 
plying  objective  data  as  to  their 
resources. 

Q. — When  will  the  first  ac¬ 
credited  list  be  announced? 

A. — Sometime  in  1948. 

Q. — Is  there  any  limit  on  how 
many  schools  may  be  included 
in  this  first  group? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Is  there  a  deadline  for 
schools  wishing  to  be  included 
in  the  first  list? 

A. — With  a  few  exceptions 
where  schools  have  asked  and 
been  granted  a  delay  for  spe¬ 
cial  reasons,  the  Committee 
plans  to  include  in  the  first  list 
schools  whose  questionnaires 
were  returned  by  April  15. 

Q. — How  soon  will  those  not 
included  in  the  first  group  have 
another  chance  to  apply  for  ac¬ 
creditation? 

A. — Inquiries  will  be  received 
at  any  time. 

Q. — How  long  will  a  visita¬ 
tion  usually  take? 

A. — Normally  two  or  three 
days. 

Q. — How  often  will  accredited 
schools  be  re-examined  to  verify 
that  they  are  maintaining  proper 


Chi.  Tribune  Plans 
Centennial  Show 

Chicago — An  eight-hour  show 
for  all  Chicago  will  feature  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  100th  birth¬ 
day  celebration  here  June  10. 

Accommodations  for  as  many 
as  400,000  spectators  are  being 
arranged  for  the  festival  in 
Burnham  Park,  southeast  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  loop  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  spectacle 
will  be  staged  along  the  entire 
lV4-mile  western  bank  of  North¬ 
erly  Island,  and  along  the  nar¬ 
row  lagoon  which  separates  the 
island  from  the  mainland.  The 
audience  will  be  massed  along 
the  mainland  bank  of  the  la¬ 
goon. 

Fireworks,  an  air  show,  motor 
boat  races,  a  water  carnival,  a 
band  concert,  circus  acts,  and 
other  events  are  expected  to 
make  the  Tribune  celebration 
the  greatest  exposition  of  its 
kind  ever  presented. 


standards  under  the  program? 

A. — ^Although  such  re-exami¬ 
nation  is  contemplated,  the  time 
interval  between  examinations 
has  not  been  set.  Five  years 
has  been  suggested. 

Cost  of  Accreditation 

Q. — ^How  much  does  accredi¬ 
tation  cost,  and  how  is  this  cost 
borne? 

A.— Accreditation  for  each 
school  will  cost  an  estimated 
$750  to  $800.  The  school  is 
charged  a  $100  visitation  fee, 
and  the  Council  pays  the  rest. 
The  $100  charged  each  school 
covers  all  sequences. 

Q. — How  was  the  Accrediting 
Committee  selected,  and  how 
long  do  its  members  serve? 

A. — Educator  members  elected 
in  an  open  meeting  of  AASDJ 
for  terms  of  staggered  lengths, 
one  for  three  years,  two  for  two 
years,  and  one  for  one  year. 
The  rest  were  named  by  news¬ 
paper  representatives  on  ACEJ. 

Q. — Is  the  Committee  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization? 

A. — Membership,  of  course, 
changes  under  the  conditions 
set  when  it  was  created.  After 
the  major  accrediting  work  is 
done,  it  will  probably  retire  to  a 
less  active  role,  turning  the 
principal  work  over  to  a  part- 
time  secretary.  No  time  limit 
was  set  for  completion  of  the 
Committee’s  work. 


FOOD  MAN! 

Had  the  word  on  Baltimore’s  great 
“Magazine”?  It’s  chock  full  of 
dramatic  locally  edited  picture 
stories.  Compelling  gravure.  1,000 
line  page  size.  Baltimore  readers 
reach  for  “Magazine”  first— every 
Sunday  Morning.  Good  spot  for 
your  food  advertising! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
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Ackerman  Aids 
School  Project 
For  Venezuela 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
Columbia  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  ac 
cepted  an  invitation  to  advise 
the  Universidad  Central  De 
Venezuela  and  the  Venezuelan 
federal  government  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  school  of  jour- 
nalism  in  Caracas. 

Dean  Ackerman  will  also  con¬ 
fer  with  the  Association  of 
Journalists  of  Caracas  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  a  work 
able  plan  of  operation.  The  es 
tabllshment  of  the  school  has 
already  been  determined  by 
Venezuelan  journalists  and  offi 
cials. 

The  Dean’s  visit  to  Venezuela 
is  in  part  a  resumption  of  the 
Journalism  School’s  activities  in 
Latin  America.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Cross  are  now  in 
Peru,  travelling  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  University  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Professor  Cross,  formerly  gen 
eral  counsel  of  the  Netc  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  already 
visited  Mexico,  Guatemala  and 
Panama. 

He  will  also  go  to  Bolivia. 
Chile,  Uruguay,  Argentina  and 
Brazil.  Professor  Cross  is  mak 
ing  a  study  of  newspaper  public 
service  in  Latin  America  for  the 
information  of  the  university 
authorities  who  recommend  the 
annual  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Prizes. 

■ 

Lee  Bond  Heads  U.P. 


Division  at  Dallas 


Dallas,  Tex.  —  Lee  Bond. 
United  Press  bureau  manager 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has 
succeeded  Willard  Haselbush  as 
U.P.  Southwest  division  news 
manager  at  Dallas.  Haselbush 
has  been  transferred  to  New 
York.  Succeeding  Bond  at  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  is  Carter  Bradley 
John  Frasca,  Dallas  night  bu 
reau  manager  has  resigned,  and 
Miss  Jerena  (Jerry)  East,  for 
merly  of  Emerson  Russell 
Agency,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
joined  the  Dallas  bureau. 


MOVING? 


^HEN  moving,  help  ui 
give  you  prompt  aervlce 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
and  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  llmlti 
us  to  copies  enough  only  t® 
supply  our  current  subscrip" 
tlon  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  yw 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  dufr 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 
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Naila  Cau»e  lockjaw’ 


,ibly  of  iuelf  make  any  wound 
In  fact  at  one  time  in  the  We*t, 
.  anemic  drank  water  in  which 
[ted  to  ruat.  It  ia  only  the  teUnua 
,  be  on  a  naU  which  can  cauae 


**  C»»‘aii,  Pr, 
Thw  popuia, 

■"’‘■••'e  Canned 
“ffraniamahavel 

I  hermeiie  seal  , 
outside. 


[gjON'T  YOU  BELIEVE  IT- 

- - - ^  ^  Ia  Io*  of  people  Jo-bu»  tbe/re  wrong! 
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l.'r'  " '  BBLIEVE  it 


.  an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper! 


•  You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It” — an  outstanding  new  weekly  featiure. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It’’ — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  American  Can 
Company’s  “Ideas  for  the  Hell  Box,”  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  for  the  past  few  years. 


Your  business  department  can  also  use  this  feature 
to  get  increased  revenue  from  your  local  food  mer¬ 
chants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  columns 
by  110  agate  lines.  For  sample  mat  sheets  and  full 
information,  write  to — 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

DEPT.  A,  230  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

IS  H  ER  for  May  31,  1947 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ANPA  Report  Strikes 
Blow  for  Schools 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

Editor  &  Publisher  Education  Editor 


TEACHERS  of  journalism  are 

still  batting  their  eyes  in  a 
pleased,  if  dazed,  sort  of  way, 
at  the  report  to  ANPA  by  its 
Committee  on  Journalism 
Schools  (E&P,  April  26,  p.  56). 

It  will  be  a  cigar  winner 
wherever  the  traditional  charge 
is  leveled  against  journalism 
schools  that  they  "substitute 
tricks  of  the  trade”  for  a  good 
college  education.  The  report 
said,  in  part: 

“Every  journalism  student  of 
which  we  have  knowledge 
spends  at  least  75%  of  his  time 
on  background  courses  in  his¬ 
tory,  economics,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  English,  etc.,  and  only 
25%  on  journalism  courses  and 
these  in  many  cases  are  applied 
courses  in  social  science. 

"Some  courses  in  Reporting, 
for  instance,  are  better  courses 
In  political  science  than  any¬ 
thing  a  department  of  political 
science  offers.” 

It's  Who  Says  It 

Impact  of  this  statement  does 
not  lie  in  Its  novelty.  Jour¬ 
nalism  educators  have  worn  the 
theme  thin.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  they’ve  been  shouting 
it  from  the  university  tops. 

But  their  voices  haven’t  car¬ 
ried  very  well  over  to  that  part 
of  town  where  the  newspapers 
are  published.  During  that  same 
period  the  “interferes-with-a- 
good-college-education”  charge 
has  been  most  frequently  and 
regularly  leveled  from  within 
the  newspaper  industry  itself. 

It  has  been  the  newspaper¬ 
man,  oftener  than  any  other, 
who  solemnly  advised  the 
schools  to  drop  their  trade- 
school  approach  and  offer  a 
good  four-year  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation. 

When  he  folded  his  napkin 
and  reached  for  his  speech,  the 
teachers  would  wince  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  once  again  being 
slapped  across  their  faces  with 
the  "good  college  education” 
dead  fish. 

The  news  that  for  two  or 
three  decades  journalism  schools 
have  probably  been  offering  the 
best  four-year  liberal  arts  pro¬ 
grams  available  in  their  re¬ 
spective  institutions  somehow 
hasn't  seemed  to  reach  news¬ 
men  dishing  out  advice  to  them. 

And  Thers's  a  Moral 

What  makes  the  ANPA  School 
Committee’s  report  something 
extra-special,  then,  is  not  what 
it  says  .  .  .  but  who  says  it. 

This  time,  at  long  last,  it’s  the 
newspaper  industry  saying  it. 
In  a  complete  change-about  of 
the  traditional  picture,  it's  the 
ANPA  swinging  the  mallet  for 
the  schools. 

If  there's  a  victory  for  the 
journalism  schools  in  the  ANPA 
itatement,  there’s  a  moral  also. 


The  report  wasn’t  a  product 
of  spontaneous  generation.  It 
didn  t  just  happen.  It's  no  co¬ 
incidence  that  it  came  from  a 
group  of  newspapermen  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  journalism 
schools  in  the  accrediting  plan. 

This  defense  of  college  jour¬ 
nalism  training  was  the  happy 
offspring  of  a  union  all  too  rare 
in  the  newspaper  industry — 
newspapermen  and  professors  of 
journalism. 

A  review  of  the  progress  of 
journalism  education  reveals  a 
scarcity  of  such  working  rela¬ 
tionships. 

Partially,  that  has  been  due  to 
indifference  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  Primarily  it  has  been  the 
doing  of  the  journalism  schools 
themselves.  Administrators  have 
been  slow  to  seek  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  qualified  news¬ 
papermen  in  the  planning  and 
conduct  of  their  schools. 

To  a  large  extent  the  present 
program  of  training  in  journal¬ 
ism  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
industry,  rather  than  developed 
cooperatively  with  it.  Courses, 
objectives,  methods,  procedures 
have  been  formulated  in  the 
classrooms,  presented  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  their  completed  form. 

Failure  by  newspapermen  to 
understand  a  program  so  de¬ 
veloped  has  been  an  inevitable 
outcome.  Widespread  misunder¬ 
standings  and  misinterpretations 
that  prevail  are  ample  evidence 
of  the  faultiness  of  this  method. 

Reluctant  to  Talk 

There  exists  among  the  teach¬ 
ers  a  considerable  resentment 
at  the  lag  between  what  they’re 
doing,  and  what  the  industry 
thinks  they’re  doing.  Yet  they 
demonstrate  a  peculiar  reluc¬ 
tance  to  discuss  their  problems 
and  activities  with  newspaper¬ 
men  when  opportunity  occurs. 

At  joint  sessions  of  teachers 
and  newspapermen  the  teacher 
usually  prefers  to  talk  about 
newspapering. 

The  many  seminars,  short 
courses,  editorial  conferences 
sponsored  by  journalism  schools 
for  the  working  press  present 
imposing  programs  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  professional  news¬ 
paper  affairs.  But  examination 
of  a  lot  of  them  reveals  how 
very  infrequently  time  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  talk  of  education. 

The  professor  of  journalism 
seemingly  prefers  to  talk  about 
anything  else  at  such  sessions — 
even  to  raising  hell  with  the 
newspapers. 

The  little  inferiority  complex 
which  haunts  corridors  of 
schools  of  journalism  may  be 
operative  here.  If  so,  the  ghost 
should  be  laid.  The  new  era 
in  the  relationship  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  to  the  industry  has 
dawned. 


Daniels  Calls 
Dullness  'A  Crime' 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^High  Praise 
for  work  of  the  press  in  explor¬ 
ing  and  reporting  news  develop¬ 
ments  affecting  “the  every-day 
activity  of  mankind”  was  sound¬ 
ed  by  Governor  R.  Gregg 
Cherry  of  North  Carolina  and 
Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  talks  before  the  North 
Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Dry-as-dust  reporting  and 
editorializing  will  drive  the 
public  to  radio  and  to  drink, 
declared  Daniels,  of  the  News 
and  Observer. 

"Journalism  may  convey  the 
dry  facts  but  fact  without  at¬ 
mosphere  neither  holds  interest 
nor  gives  pleasure.  Dullness 
is  the  worst  crime  a  journalist 
can  commit.  People  not  only 
read  to  get  facts  but  to  be  stim¬ 
ulated  and  to  find  pleasure  and 
amusement.” 

Food  Editors 
To  Receive 
1947  Awards 

Chicago — As  announced  at  the 
1946  Food  Editors’  Conference, 
the  American  Meat  Institute 
will  make  three  awards  this 
year  to  food  editors  of  news¬ 
papers  for  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  presentation  of  news 
about  food.  Awards  will  be 
presented  at  the  New  Orleans 
conference  in  October. 

Awards  will  be  made  in  three 
classifications:  (1)  newspapers 
in  cities  with  population  less 
than  250,000;  (2)  for  papers  in 
cities  between  250,000  and  500,- 
000;  (3)  newspapers  in  cities 
of  500,000  and  over.  Populations 
will  be  determined  by  1940 
census  figures. 

Name  Panel  of  fudges 

Selection  of  winners  will  be 
made  by  a  panel  of  judges 
chosen  from  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  nutrition,  and  news¬ 
paper  fields.  The  judges  will 
be  Katharine  M.  Alderman, 
president,  American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Association;  Warren 
Francis,  president.  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Wilson,  sec¬ 
retary,  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association. 

Rules  provide  that  each  entry 
shall  consist  of  three  different 
food  pages  or  food  columns  on 
homemakers’  pages,  published 
in  the  contestant’s  newspaper 
any  day  except  Sunday  between 
JanuaiT  1  and  August  1,  1947. 
inclusive.  All  entries  should 
be  sent  to:  Public  Relations  De 
partment,  American  Meat  Insti¬ 
tute,  59  E.  'Van  Buren  Street. 
Chicago,  and  must  be  received 
there  not  later  than  Auust 
15. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  service  to  readers,  jour¬ 
nalistic  style,  use  of  pictures, 
food  page  makeup,  presentation 
of  new  trends  in  the  food  field 
and  new  methods  of  food  pro¬ 
duction. 


British  Troops' 
Exit  Curtails 
Egypt  Papers 

(Editor’s  Note:— Walter  Col¬ 
lins,  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  written  this  article  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  as  one  of 
a  series  on  publishing  obrood.) 

Cairo — Circulations  of  Egyp. 
tian  newspapers,  never  as  large 
as  might  be  supposed  for  i 
country  so  populous,  have 
dropped  with  the  departure  of 
the  British  troops.  Tliis  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  the  dailies,  but  mo^ 
noticeably  to  the  two  published 
in  English,  the  Egyptian  Mail 
and  the  Egyptian  Gazette. 

Sizes  of  the  papers,  however 
are  larger  than  at  any  time  since 
the  war.  Before  it,  the  ctu- 
tomary  number  of  pages  was 
16.  During  it,  lack  of  news¬ 
print  cut  editions  down  to  four 
where  they  stayed  until  the 
government  lifted  controls  on 
newsprint  the  first  of  February. 
Since  then  some  newspapers 
have  spread  to  six  pages. 

Ali  the  Paper  It  Needs 

Egypt  today  has  all  the  news¬ 
print  it  needs.  Two  factors  ac¬ 
count  for  this.  One  is  that  cir¬ 
culations  generally  are  umaii 
The  largest  is  100,000,  and  it  is 
exceptional.  Greater  editions 
are  useless,  for  most  of  the 
people  do  not  read. 

The  second  factor  in  the 
amplitude  of  newsprint  is  that 
more  is  imported,  chiefly  from 
Scandinavia  and  Britain,  and 
some  from  Canada,  formerly  al¬ 
most  the  sole  source  of  simply. 
Newsprint  received  into  Wpt 
now  averages  1,000  tons  a 
month. 

Daily  newspapers  appear  in 
five  languages  in  cosmopolitan 
Egypt:  in  Arabic,  the  language 
of  the  country;  and  in  Fren(±, 
English,  Greek  and  Armenian. 

10  Arabic  Dailies  in  Cairo 

During  the  last  decade,  there 
have  been  few  changes  among 
the  Arabic  dailies  and  Al  Ahrom 
(the  Pyramids)  still  towers 
above  its  contemporaries  as  its 
namesakes  tower  above  Cairo. 
Al  Nisri  (Egypt),  a  Cairo  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  has,  however,  made 
great  progress,  while  Al  Afolclco- 
ham  (the  Mokattam  Hills),  in 
the  afternoon  field,  has  • 
staunch  following  among  the  in¬ 
telligentsia. 

In  all,  there  are  about  10  Ar¬ 
abic  dailies  in  Cairo,  most  of 
them  morning  papers.  Th« 
are  half  a  dozen  French  dailies 
in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

In  the  1930’s  many  Arabic 
dailies  relied  on  their  own 
agencies  for  distribution,  but  to¬ 
day  the  leaders  have  their  own 
organizations. 

Recently,  several  new  wew 
Arabic  magazines  have  croppeo 
out.  ,  , 

Journalism  in  Egypt  is  not 
highly  paid  and  consequently 
does  not  attract  many  yo“« 
Egyptians.  But  the  handful  a 
capable  and  keen  Egyp^n  re 
porters  turn  out  daily  first-i^ 
reports  on  political  and  otner 
events.  . 

American  news  receives  mum 
more  attention  than  it  used  » 


EDITOR  A  P  U  ■  L  I  $  H  E  R  for  May  31.  in’ 


Pray  that  the  future  will  be  peaceful — but  whatever 
comes,  the  Airlines  of  theUnited  States  must  be  prepared. 

In  their  own  field,  the  scheduled  Airlines  are  as  im¬ 
portant  to  you  and  our  country  as  the  Army  or  Navy. 

But  Airlines  both  pay  and  save  you  taxes. 

For  without  the  progress  in  aviation  made  possible  by 
Airline  operation,  national  safety  would  require 
equivalent  government  facilities — at  far  greater  cost. 

While  you  enjoy  this  speedy,  economical  modern  travel 
you  also  contribute,  indirectly  but  surely,  to  a  powerful 
influence  for  world  peace — U.  S.  leadership  in  the  air. 


\ou  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go  by 
scheduled  Airline.  Fares  as  well  as  express  and  freight  tariffs  are  now 
lower  than  before  the  war.  Air  Mail  is  only  5^.  So,  travel,  mail  and  ship — 
by  air!  Call  the  nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel  agent  for  reserva¬ 
tions.  This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation’s  scheduled  Airlines 
and  leading  aviation  maniifacturer>. 


Air  Travel 
Strengthens  America 


THE  SCHEDULED  AIRLIHES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

PUillSHII  for  May  31.  IM7 
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3  Rulings  on  Contempt 
Limit  Censorial  Judge 


TWO  PRINCIPLES  apparently 

are  reaffirmed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  s  decision  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  case  ( E&P,  May  24. ) ; 

1.  That  newspapers  and  edi¬ 
tors  are  punishable  for  contempt 
of  court  only  if  their  utterances 
on  pending  cases  constitute  a 
‘‘clear  and  present  danger”  to 
the  administration  of  justice; 
and 

2.  That  the  danger  must  be 
established  positively — by  the 
court  bringing  the  complaint — 
as  “serious”  and  “imminent,” 
not  merely  “likely”  or  “prob¬ 
able,”  regardless  of  how  vicious 
or  erroneous  the  utterances  may 
be. 

In  varying  language,  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinions  in  each  of  the 
three  cases  involving  these 
questions  in  the  last  six  years 
— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 
— gave  substantially  the  same 
rulings.  In  each  case,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court's  decision  depend¬ 
ed  solely  on  its  interpretation 
of  the  facts  in  the  particular 
instance. 

Black's  Interpretation 

Dismissing  the  law  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (and  other  states)  that 
only  a  “reasonable  tendency” 
to  obstruct  justice  must  be 
shown,  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black, 
giving  the  majority  opinion  in 
a  5  to  4  decision  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  case,  held: 

.  .  The  substantive  evil 
must  be  extremely  serious  and 
the  degree  of  imminence  ex¬ 
tremely  high  before  utterances 
can  be  punished.  .  .  .  The  First 
Amendment  .  .  .  must  be  taken 
as  a  command  of  the  broadcast 
scope  that  explicit  language, 
read  in  the  context  of  a  liberty- 
loving  society,  will  allow.” 

Thus,  the  “clear  and  present 
danger”  rule,  already  in  force 
in  federal  courts,  was  now  ex¬ 
tended  to  state  tribunals. 

Criticiam  Threatened 

“The  (California)  judgments,” 
Black  continued,  .  .  produce 
their  restrictive  results  at  the 
precise  time  when  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matters  discussed 
would  naturally  be  at  its  height. 
( The  publisher  is  thus )  .  .  .  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  at  the  peril  that 
judges  might  find  in  the  utter¬ 
ance  a  ‘reasonable  tendency’  to 
obstruct  justice.  This  unfocussed 
threat  is,  to  be  sure,  limited 
in  time,  .  .  .  but  this  does  not 
change  its  censorial  quality. 
.  .  .  And  to  assume  that  each 
would  be  short  is  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  ‘pendency’  of 
a  case  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
months  or  even  years.  .  .  . 

“We  must  turn  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  utterances  here  in  ques¬ 
tion  ...  to  determine  to  what 
extent  .  .  .  unfair  administration 
of  justice  was  a  likely  conse¬ 
quence.” 

A  Times  editorial  had  said  it 
would  be  a  “serious  mistake”  to 
free  two  labor  leaders  who  had 
appealed  for  probation  before 
sentencing  for  contempt. 


“This  editorial,  given  the  most 
intimidating  construction  it  will 
bear,”  said  Black,  “did  no  more 
than  threaten  future  adverse 
criticism,  which  was  reasonably 
to  be  expected  anyway  in  the 
event  of  a  lenient  disposition  of 
the  pending  case.” 

This  decision  was  quoted  as 
precedent  in  the  Miami  Herald 
case.  The  Herald  had  been  af¬ 
firmed  in  contempt  by  the  State 
Supreme  Court  on  the  basis  of 
editorials  and  a  cartoon  criticis¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  vice  cases 
in  which  reindictments  were 
pending. 

Justice  Stanley  Reed,  in  the 
court  opinion,  said:  “We  agree 
.  .  .  that  the  Rape  Cases  were 
pending  at  the  time  of  the  edi¬ 
torials.  We  agree  that  the  edi¬ 
torials  did  not  state  objectively 
the  attitude  of  the  judges.  We 
accept  .  .  .  that  under  Florida 
law  ...  no  judgment  could  have 
been  entered  in  any  of  them 
except  the  one  that  was  en¬ 
tered.” 

Nevertheless,  Reed  said,  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  held  unani¬ 
mously  that  the  editorials  “had 
no  such  impact  upon  a  court 
as  to  justify  a  conviction  of  con¬ 
tempt  in  the  face  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

No  Adequate  Definition 

Granting  that  newspaper  com¬ 
ment  cannot  be  as  free  during 
trials  as  after  them,  Reed  said 
“there  are  areas  of  discussion 
which  an  understanding  writer 
will  appraise  in  the  light  of  the 
effect  on  himself  and  on  the 
public  of  creating  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  the  fair  and 
orderly  judicial  administration.” 

Justice  Reed's  opinion  went 
on  to  say  that  no  completely 
adequate  definition  can  be  given 
of  “clear  and  present  danger.” 
But,  in  the  case  in  question,  he 
said,  criticism  of  the  judge’s  ac¬ 
tions  “could  not  affect  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  decide  the  issues.”  If 
the  statements  made  by  the 
newspaper  “amount  to  defama¬ 
tion,”  he  added,  “a  judge  has 
such  remedy  in  damages  for  li¬ 
bel  as  do  other  public  serv¬ 
ants.” 

Concurring  opinions  were 
rendered  in  the  Miami  case  by 
Justices  Frankfurter,  Murphy 
and  Rutledge. 

The  shortest  and  clearest 
judgment  was  that  of  Murphy, 
who  in  a  two-paragraph  opin¬ 
ion,  said: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  .  .  . 
covers  something  more  than  .the 
right  to  approve  and  condone  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  judiciary  ...  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  also  includes  the 
right  to  criticize  and  disparage, 
even  though  the  terms  be 
vitriolic,  scurrilous  or  erroneous. 
To  talk  of  a  clear  and  present 
danger  ...  is  idle  unless  the 
criticism  makes  it  impossible  in 
a  very  real  sense  for  a  court 
to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  justice.  That  situation  Is  not 
even  remotely  present  in  this 
case. 

“Judges  should  be  foremost 


Florida  Contempt  Police  Seizure 
Law  Change  Sought  Clause  Curbs 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — Two  Flor-  ^  ‘  T*  1 

ida  newspaper  groups  are  spon-  IT  reSS  111  JLtaiY 
soring  an  amendment  to  the  „  -j  j  r>  iri 
state  “contempt”  statutes  that  ®Y  Edward  D.  Klerr 
has  been  introduced.  Rome — The  National  Ck)uncil 

The  Associated  Dailies  of  Flor-  of  the  Italian  Press,  at  an  emer- 
ida  and  the  Associated  Press  gency  meeting  recently,  adopted 
Association  of  Florida  had  the  unanimously  an  order  of  the 
amendment  drafted  to  bring  the  day  which  calls  for  the  revision 
state  law  into  line  with  the  of  Article  XVII  of  the  new  Con 
findings  of  the  United  States  Su-  stitution  prejudicing  freedom  of 
preme  Court  decision  in  the  the  press  in  Italy. 

Miami  Herald  case.  The  Council,  a  representative 

-  body  of  Italian  journalism  is  de¬ 
in  their  vigilance  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  others  to  rebuke  and 
castigate  the  bench.  .  .  .  Other- 
wise,  freedom  may  rest  upon 

the  precarious  base  of  judicial  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
seLiti^ness  and  canrice  And  The  clause  reads :  “In  case  of 
a  chain  reaction^mav  be  set  ud  absolute  urgency,  and  when 
?e^umng  In  couSss  r^Mc-  ^Peedy  intervention  of  the  ju- 

tioni  and  limitations  upon  lib- 
Ay  »f  ^  tion  of  the  periodical  press  can 

Again,  in  the  Corpus  Christi 
case.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

in  the  6  to  3  maioritv  oninion  Pmper  judicial  authorities  of 
wrote-  “  majority  opinion,  within  24  hours.” 

“The  fire  which  (the  pub- 
lished  material)  kindles  must 

constitute  an  imminent,  not  rv! 

S!Lt?ai^n%1Se.^°  ihl  and 

lS-i 

atelv  imneril  ”  **  would  offer  an  expedient 

tL  editorial  in  which  the  the  ®Itilli®an^nrl«1,h^h 

Caller-Times  criticized  Texas  torm^ 

laws  which  do  not  require 
county  judges  to  be  attorneys  J*?” 

was  written  in  “strong  language, 

intomo^rato  lan^uasa  **  ^aid  portunity  to  diminatc  the  string 

DoS  ''and  ’  wa  Is-  an»-cleri,al  Pnbllcata  tot 

IT.Saf  cnS‘  if  Mnw”*.. 

femnt^oni"ii7hn"ventl?re=  to  nnh  article  XVII  which  permits  the 
tempt  one  who  ventures  to  pub-  _ tA 

lish  anything  that  tends  to  make  of  anS 

him  unnoniilar  or  to  helittle  power  of  judging  and 

h  m  belittle  seizing  newspapers,  has  gone 

••  ■  r-Uaioa  oAito-ioi  oil  further  than  the  ill-famed  "Lex 
tho'  Oohomonr!  ^hiot^  thr  ro.fr  Federzoni,-the  Fascist  press 

ba'ow  fouS li.  U  'aK 

tfc  se^Tse'^reate  'rn^?mmfnent  ®  provinces,  were  invested 

Thf  fhrJi'  AtooUiooc  torotHtor  Article  XVII.  as  it  stands  to- 
inJicIte  toft  futu^juigSt^^  iL’^nrS  nmSS 

nremf ‘’cSirff  °“Lflnit£®  ®of  thfpeace  -Treaty  with  Italy  (Ar 

tide  15 ).  Stating  that  the  Italian 
annilLt^fn  government  will  commit  itself 

afl?.‘'‘’Th“r';^na"i'  'rTp'Sh"'  .SbTy“'S 

S  ?  luSdamaftal  tinman  rl“hk 

annhoH  ilohtiv  ^  ^  ^  Premier  de  Gasperi,  as  well 

app  ed  lightly.  ^  large  number  of  influen- 

tial  members  of  the  Constituent 

Copy  With  a  Curve  Assembly,  are  now  trying  to 

Tha  .am.  ,i,h,  hand  that  Sfmana.,,  d 

Bryan  Stephens  once  used  to  curtailing  the  “police  clause”^ 

carry  news  has  made  news.  the  article,  may  be  attained 

Rorir  in  when  the  Assembly  wHl  ttf 

Back  m  1938  and  1939  Ste-  discussion  of  Article  IM 

phens,  then  in  his  late  'teens,  of  the  Constitution  dealing  with 

was  a  copy  boy  in  the  United  the  functions  and  the  preroga 

Press  bureau  in  Los  Angeles.  ^‘'wh°tV^a1red!‘TneW  ^ 

He's  now  an  ace  pitcher  for  nardo  Azzarita,  secretary  gen- 

the  Cleveland  Indians.  eral  of  the  Federation  of  the 

When  with  U.P.  his  ombi-  Italian  has 

,  ,  writer:  ‘The  Italian  press 

tion  was  to  become  a  teletype  suffered  too  much  during  twen- 
operator.  The  loss  of  a  finger  ty  years  of  Fascism  not  to 
while  with  the  U.  S.  Army  in  JCthlr 

England  barred  that  career  cornerstone  on  wnicn  > 

to  him.  truly  democratic  Italy  can, 

built  from  the  ruins  of  war. 
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Text  of  Kent  Cooper’s 
Address  at  Chicago 


qdLELY  as  an  individual,  and 

not  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Press  I  shall  discuss  the  conflict, 
both ’moral  and  practical,  be¬ 
tween  government  propaganda 
disguised  as  news  and  news 
written  without  bias  as  spon¬ 
sored  by  our  free  press. 

Since  much  that  I  say  will 
refer  to  Congressional  action 
legalizing  propagarida,  perhaps 
I  should  explain  why  I  did  not 
ask  to  be  heard  in  the  recent 
Congressional  hearings  on  this 
subject.  I  have  never  advocated 
nor  opposed  before  any  legis¬ 
lative  body  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  this  because  my  posi¬ 
tion  as  its  executive  head  might 
cause  my  appearance  before  a 
Congressional  committee  falsely 
to  be  construed  as  indicating 
that  the  Associated  Press  was 
taking  a  hand  in  legislation, 
which  it  has  never  done. 

It  has  now  been  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  Congress  has  decided  to 
authorize  dissemination  of  prop¬ 
aganda  disguised  as  news,  as 
well  as  to  legalize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  government  news 
agency  to  perform  that  function. 
In  all  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  by  which  our  concept 
of  national  government  activity 
has  been  altered,  this  is  the  only 
one  1  can  think  of  that  embraces 
any  old  world  practice.  And 
this  one  happens  long  ago  to 
have  been  discredited  and 
proved  dangerous. 

Congress  itself  recognized  the 
perils  involved  by  throwing 
many  safeguards  around  its 
authorization.  It  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  supply  the  propaganda  de¬ 
partment's  administration  with 
super-men  having  the  necessary 
super-judgment  and  super-abil¬ 
ity  to  qualify  as  the  "Voice”  of 
America.  No  such  marvelous 
human  beings  exist! 

If  the  government  had  urged 
Congress  to  authorize  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  domestic  news  propa¬ 
ganda  agency  here  at  home  to 
further  government  policies,  the 
proposal  would  have  aroused 
grave  concern.  That  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  actually  entered  the 
news  agency  business  abroad  for 
propaganda  purposes  presents 
an  even  graver  problem.  For  if 
the  government  were  in  the 
news  agency  business  here  at 
home  its  propaganda  could  at 
least  be  under  constant  observa¬ 
tion  by  the  American  people 
who  could  call  it  to  account. 
Respecting  propaganda  sent 
abroad  they  are  helpless.  For 
•neyare  unaware  and  have  no 
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means  of  knowing  what  one 
propaganda  group  in  one  gov¬ 
ernment  department  Is  broad¬ 
casting  to  foreign  lands  that 
may  lead  us  all  to  catastrophe. 
A  strange  phenomenon  has  been 
created  indeed:  The  “Voice”  of 
America  Is  speaking  without 
America  itself  knowing  what  it 
is  saying! 

'Like  Amending  Constitution' 
WHILE  some  day  it  surely  will 

be  discovered,  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  disclosure  of  the  genesis 
of  the  move  that  curiously  is 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of 
a  government  news  agency  to 
conduct  foreign  propaganda.  I 
am  afraid  that  when  it  is  known 
it  will  not  be  a  pretty  story  any 
more  than  is  the  amazing  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  propaganda  for 
propaganda  was  developed. 

Since  I  first  appealed  for  its 
abolition  at  the  Versailles  peace 
negotiations  in  1919, 1  have  been 
pointing  to  the  malicious  opera¬ 
tions  of  propaganda  abroad, 
never  dreaming  that  my  own 
country  would  take  it  up.  I 
have  worked  against  it  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  these  years 
and  my  conviction  that  it  must 
be  uprooted  led  me  to  obtain 
approval  for  the  Associated 
Press  to  make  its  news  avail¬ 
able  to  the  entire  world.  In  the 
book  “Barriers  Down,”  in  1942, 
I  told  that  story  and  again 
called  for  its  abolition  in  the 
peace  treaties  after  the  second 
world  war. 

Though  propaganda  through 
government  news  agencies  has 
been  a  continuous  instrument  of 
the  old  world,  it  has  never,  until 
now.  been  practiced  in  the  new 
world.  Action  by  Congress  to 
legalize  the  establishment  of  a 
government  news  agency  to 
carry  on  that  activity  here  is 
quite  radical  and  far  reaching. 
Abhorrence  of  the  government 
going  into  the  news  business  has 
been  so  ingrained  into  our  na¬ 
tional  character  that  to  legalize 
it  is  like  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  had  never  been  con¬ 
ceived  that  the  government 
would  in  any  way  enter  the 
news  dissemination  field.  If 


there  were  a  Constitutional  bar 
against  it,  its  adoption  would 
have  required  the  same  thor¬ 
ough  consideration  and  the  same 
machinery  for  approval  as  does 
a  Constitutional  amendment. 
The  proposal  to  embrace  this 
old  world  practice  confronted 
no  such  barrier.  Yet  the  step 
seems  to  be  wholly  incongruous 
with  the  fine  moral  principle  of 
truth  in  news  through  a  free 
press. 

Injury  in  Nebulous  Way 
I  doubt  if  any  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  news  services  think  of  the 
government  news  agency  as  in 
any  way  being  in  competition 
with  them.  Yet  by  engaging  in 
propaganda  under  the  guise  of 
news,  our  government  may  be 
doing  injury  to  them  in  a  pres¬ 
ently  nebulous  sort  of  way.  For 
the  American  press  is  unani¬ 
mously  sponsoring  world  -  wide 
news  exchange  through  each  of 
its  news  agencies.  To  gain  sup¬ 
port  of  its  proposal  the  govern¬ 
ment  propaganda  department 
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publicly  charged  that  it  was 
necessary  for  it  to  disseminate 
news  because  of  deficiencies  in 
the  scope  of  the  news  agencies’ 
activities. 

This  was  an  unfair  reflection 
upon  the  most  competent  and 
amazing  development  in  trust¬ 
worthy  diffusion  of  intelligence 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  For 
example,  today  practical  access 
to  the  news  reports  of  the 
American  news  agencies  is  avail¬ 
able  to  every  country  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  all  countries 
of  any  importance  actually  avail 
themselves  of  one  or  more  of 
them. 

The  government  propaganda 
department,  however,  can  be 
forgiven.  Its  belittling  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  news  agen¬ 
cies’  work  was  made  in  its  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  prolong  its  life 
which  has  been  done  by  legal¬ 
izing  it  as  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment  news  agency.  It  could 
have  done  better,  and  have  been 
more  complimentary  and  truth- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ful  had  it  said  its  proposal  was 
necessary  on  the  ground  that 
the  government  has  no  control 
over  what  the  American  news 
agencies  transmit  abroad;  that 
this  country  is  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  compared  to  Russia,  which 
owns  its  news  agency,  TA^; 
and  that,  therefore,  this  country 
should  have  a  news  agency 
owned  and  operated  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Such  a  presentation  would 
have  set  up  government  news 
dissemination  in  its  true  light 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
press  of  other  countries  would 
have  had  confirmation  of  the 
fact  from  our  government  that 
it  does  not  control  the  news 
agencies.  And  the  people  here 
at  home  could  clearly  see  that 
the  United  States  has  adopted 
the  antiquated  and  discredited 
practice  in  vogue  abroad  for  a 
half-century  where  the  official 
news  agencies  are  quartered  in 
governnient  offices  and  news  dis¬ 
semination  is  carried  on  in  full 
support  of  government  policy. 

TAUS'  Suggested  Nome 

I  HAVE  deplored  the  name 

“Office  of  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs”  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  propaganda  agency. 
This  smacked  too  much  of  the 
nazi  idea  that  the  world  need^ 
culture,  as  well  as  news,  and 
that  America,  like  Germany, 
has  set  out  to  dispense  both. 
The  new  name  is  “Office  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Ex¬ 
change.”  At  least,  that  word 
"exchange”  indicates  that  the 
‘education”  is  to  be  mutual. 
But  since  the  main  activity  of 
the  agency  is  news,  I  suggest 
the  even  better  name  of  TAUS, 
the  letters  representing  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency  of  the  United 
States,  like  TASS,  the  letters 
of  which  represent  Telegra- 
phnoya  Agenstvo  Sovietski 
Soyus,  which  translated  is  Tele¬ 
graph  Agency  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  name  TAUS  would  not 
be  an  insult  to  South  America 
where  we  need  friends  the  most, 
^ey,  too,  are  Americans  and 
toeir  resentment  at  the  name 
Voice  of  America,”  which  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  speak  for  their 
half  of  the  Americas,  already 
has  caused  the  propaganda  de¬ 
partment  to  try  to  change  it  to 
the  impossibly  long  “Voice  of 
the  United  States  of  America.” 
If  it  must  be  that,  then  let’s  call 
the  broadcasts  “VUSA.” 

Whoever  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  government  news  agency 
to  carry  propaganda  found 
numeroiu  precedents  in  the  old 
world.  One  formal  adoption  of 
it  by  legalizing  it  is  announced 
to  he  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Yet 
European  propaganda  presents 
no  enviable  record  of  its  accom¬ 
plishments  in  that  direction.  On 

nas  helped  to  involve  that  con¬ 
tinent  and  ours  in  two  world 
wars. 

Propaganda  Defined 

BUT  WE  HAVE  a  government 

news  agency  dispensing  prop¬ 


aganda.  In  the  hope  that  our 
country  will  not  suffer  unfavor¬ 
able  reactions,  and  that  the 
people  will  not  expect  too  much 
from  the  experiment,  let  us 
view  the  pitfalls,  the  complica¬ 
tions  and  the  barriers  it  con¬ 
fronts. 

First,  what  is  government 
propaganda?  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  a  reference  work,  of 
which  the  head  of  American 
propaganda  is  the  chairman  of 
the  board,  says: 

“Propaganda  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  advocacy 
of  special  interests  or  as  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  credence  for  state¬ 
ments  partially  or  wholly  un¬ 
true.” 

Obviously,  the  head  of  Amer¬ 
ican  propaganda  does  not  want 
the  work  of  his  department  de¬ 
scribed  as  his  own  encyclopedia 
defines  it,  namely,  “an  attempt 
to  gain  credence  for  statements 
partially  or  wholly  untrue.”  So 
the  term  “propaganda”  is  not 
relished.  Others  who  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  program,  however, 
boldly  call  it  “propaganda”  and 
define  the  word  as  meaning 
“advertising.”  Still  others  who 
ardently  advocate  the  appropri¬ 
ation  of  millions  for  “outright 
propaganda”  define  the  word  as 
covering  an  effort  “to  spread 
impressions  favorable  to  Amer¬ 
ica  and  to  neutralize  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  upon  or  criticism 
of  American  policy  and  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs;  in  other  words,  to 
picture  America  to  the  world 
as  complete  perfection.” 

Turning  again  to  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Brittanica  for  comment 
on  this  latter  definition,  we  find; 

“One  drawback  of  this  kind 
of  propaganda  is  that  those  who 
engage  in  it  are  apt  to  be  its 
victims.  They  end  by  mistak¬ 
ing  the  impressions  which  they 
have  sought  to  convey  for  the 
convictions  of  those  who  receive 
them  and,  therefore,  to  misjudge 
the  effects  produced.” 

European  nations  conduct  the 
work  under  “Propaganda  Minis¬ 
tries.”  Our  government  has 
been  calling  it  “Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Cultural  Affairs”: 
Russia  calls  it  “Glavlit,”  which 
is  a  contraction  of  “Administra¬ 
tion  of  Literature  and  Publica¬ 
tion.”  Goebbels  of  black  fame 
was  “Minister  of  Propaganda 
and  Public  Enlightenment.” 

So  whether  it  is  “Glavlit,” 
“Information,”  “cultural,”  “edu¬ 
cational  exchange”  or  “public 
enlightenment,”  the  world  calls 
it  “propaganda”  and  does  not 
quarrel  with  the  definition  of  it 
as  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

Real  Peril  In  ‘Voice' 

SECOND:  A  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  rests  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  news  agency.  But 
the  control  of  a  government 
news  agency,  especially  one  pro¬ 
claiming  itself  as  the  “Voice” 
of  the  country,  offers  real  peril. 
In  German  propaganda,  no  less 
a  figure  than  Goebbels  was  the 
voice  for  the  Nazis  and  no  less 
a  figure  than  Gayda  spoke  for 
the  Italian  fascists. 

But  there  are  other  complex¬ 
ities  that  will  be  confronted. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 
unfriendly  government  from 
broadcasting  a  counterfeit  “voice 


of  America”  which  can  distort 
the  American  viewpoint  and 
make  a  mockery  out  of  all 
American  propaganda.  Already 
other  government  broadcasts 
may  have  advertised  the  “Voice 
of  America”  as  having  set  out 
to  destroy  the  peace. 

Another  grave  danger  is  that 
when  a  government  puts  out 
propaganda  for  publication  by 
the  press  abroad  it  can  be  made 
to  reach  the  public  in  a  com¬ 
pletely  distorted  form,  even  to 
saying  the  reverse  of  what  was 
intended.  This  can  result  from 
intentional  or  accidental  editing 
and  translations  into  foreign 
languages  either  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  source  or  at  the  point  of 
publication. 

Victims  of  Vicious  Circle 

THIRD:  Some  countries  are 

carrying  on  news  propaganda 
with  some  of  the  money  they 
have  obtained  through  Amer¬ 
ican  financial  credits.  Thus 
America  finances  propaganda 
that  arouses  resentment  and 
hostility  against  America!  And 
one  of  the  excuses  for  Amer¬ 
ican  propaganda  is  that  America 
must  get  into  the  game  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  foreign  propaganda 
which  it  has  financed!  We  are 
victims  of  this  vicious  circle. 

For  example,  to  what  avail 
I  cannot  imagine,  but  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  our  government  has 
been  spending  millions  prop¬ 
agandizing  itself  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Yet  I  recently  read  the 
following  in  South  American 
newspapers  credited  to  the  news 
agency  operated  by  a  foreign 
government  that  is  deeply  in 
debt  to  us  and  growing  deeper: 

“Never  before  has  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  in 
South  America  been  so  low.” 

That  was  the  lead — the  first 
sentence  of  the  story  that  went 
on  with  details.  American  dol¬ 
lars  were  used  for  its  dissemi¬ 
nation.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  strange  manifestations  in 
the  international  propaganda 
whirlpool.  Even  though  that 
government  got  a  loan  from  us 
we  could  not  ask  it  not  to  use 
any  of  the  money  for  prop¬ 
aganda  when  we  were  avidly 
carrying  on  our  own. 

To  Thwart  Communism 

FOURTH:  Originally  the  United 

States  started  sending  out  its 
own  propaganda  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  reach  the  Russian 
people.  The  words  used  were: 
“We  must  penetrate  the  censor¬ 
ship  and  gain  the  ear  of  the 
Russian  people.” 

Later,  it  was:  “We  must  save 
all  the  people  back  of  the  iron 
curtain.”  But  the  most  recent 
statement  as  to  why  we  are  in 
it  was:  “Our  government  is  in 
the  news  business  because  it 
hopes  that  through  its  own  news 
presentation  communism  will 
be  thwarted.  Besides,  Russia  is 
broadcasting  propaganda.” 

The  suggestion  we  must  emu¬ 
late  Russian  in  anything  was  as¬ 
tonishing,  but  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves.  It  is  altogether  too 
much  to  hope  that  our  prop¬ 
aganda  can  win  the  Russian 
people  or  save  the  people  back 
of  the  iron  curtain,  or  thwart 
communism  in  general.  More¬ 
over,  we  must  remember  that 

EDITOR  ft  R 


propaganda  can  discredit  ov 
country’s  altruism  in  the  fint 
place,  and  stir  up  mischief  lod 
reprisals  in  the  second  place 

Probable  Limitotioas 

FIFTH:  The  American  nem 

agencies  serve  reputable  newi 
papers  and  radio  abroad.  ThcK 
institutions  prefer  to  pay  the 
cost  of  news  delivered  to  them, 
believing  they  will  thus  be  guar¬ 
anteed  unbiased  news,  and  that 
they  cannot  trust  free  govern¬ 
ment  propaganda.  Others  abroad 
use  free  government  prop¬ 
aganda,  even  requiring  govern¬ 
ments  to  pay  them  for  p^liA 
ing  it.  These  others  are  not 
patronizing  the  American  nem 
agencies  aiul  will  not  so  long 
as  any  government  will  subn 
dize  them.  Our  government 
news  propaganda  may  be  wel¬ 
comed  on  these  terms  by  such 
as  these.  And  that  is  about  all 
I  hope  our  government  reaW 
therefore,  that  it  may  discredit 
itself  by  serving  publications  ol 
that  character. 

But  more  emphasis  has  been 
placed  by  the  government  upon 
reaching  individual  listeners  on 
a  large  scale  through  its  own 
broadcasts  than  getting  the  gov¬ 
ernment  news  printed  or  br^ 
cast  locally.  I  shall  refer  later 
to  the  probable  limitations  of 
favorable  results  in  this  field 
Suffice  it  to  ask  here  that  if 
it  is  true  that  the  government 
has  been  reaching  vast  audi 
ences  directly  with  news  com 
parable  to  what  the  news  agen 
cies  serve,  then  why  do  the  for 
eign  outlets  which  patronize  the 
news  agencies  still  find  it 
profitable  to  pay  for  what  their 
listeners  and  readers  may  hear 
directly  from  our  government 
boadcasts?  It  may  be  either 
the  vast  audiences  exist  only 
in  the  hopes  of  the  department 
of  propaganda,  or  the  govern 
ment  news  has  not  been  taken 
seriously  by  the  listeners 
Yet,  government  news  dis¬ 
semination  may  create  a  certain 
disadvantage  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  So  long  as  the  gtw 
ernment  keeps  Its  news  dia 
semination  in  the  propaganda 
groove,  the  news  agencies  ce- 
tainly  can  overcome  the  handi¬ 
cap  that  government  news  ii 
free  of  charge.  The  gr**to 
one  of  general  distrust  becauw 
of  the  government  activity  u 
another  thing.  With  the  Amer 
( Continued  on  page  49)  , 
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— government  will  be  dealing  dis-  record  that  any  people  at  any  difficulties  and  even  the  num' 
^  Text  honorably  in  untruths,  which  it  time  ever  overthrew  their  gov-  ber  of  radio  sets  in  most  coun- 

*  .  -  says  it  does  not  want  to  do.  ernment  because  foreign  prop-  tries  is  a  guess, 

continued  jrom  page  48  Confronted  with  this  dilemma,  aganda  against  their  leaders  was  But  appraisal  of  normal  hu- 

it  also  will  have  to  take  great  f^  them.  The  contrary  has  man  taste  and  reaction  is  more 
rs  agencies  and  the  gov-  care  not  to  keep  the  cauldron  been  the  case.  If  a  vile  char-  certain.  A  lover  of  classical 
both  so  aggressively  ac-  of  international  hatred  boiling,  acter  like  Hitler  could  arouse  music  does  not  listen  to  the 
re  can  be  wonder  and  thus  frustrating  its  own  good-  patriotic  resentment  and  envy  cacaphony  of  jazz  or  vice  versa, 
oad  whether  this  dual  will  policy.  because  France  and  England  It  is  the  same  with  propaganda, 

is  the  result  of  a  secret  At  any  rate,  whether  Amer-  tried  propaganda  on  the  Ger-  Broadly,  those  interested  in 

tween  the  news  agen-  ican  propaganda  drifts  into  the  man  people,  probably  any  gov-  communism  will  listen  to  Russia, 

the  government  which  established  international  stand-  ernment  can.  Those  interested  in  capitalism 

8  American  world  im-  ard  of  deceit  and  incendiarism,  The  real  situation  is  that  Rus-  will  listen  to  the  United  States. 

1.  or  confines  itself  to  straight  sian  propaganda,  broadcast  to  If  a  communist  listens  to  the 

should  be  known  that  news  told  without  bias,  will  it  many  countries,  is  extremely  United  States  broadcast,  his  re- 
oreign  news  agencies  be  so  effective  as  to  cause  the  offensive  to  our  government  action  will  be  to  hate  capitalism 
have  also  been  subsi-  Russian  people  to  force  their  which,  though  it  is  unable  to  all  the  more.  If  a  capitalist 
s  propaganda  outlets,  government  to  do  what  our  gov-  silence  it,  hopes  strong  Amer-  listens  to  the  Russian  broadcast, 
why,  even  though  the  ernment  wants  Russia  to  do?  ican  propaganda,  broadcast  to  his  reaction  will  be  to  hate  com- 

n  news  agencies  have  Even  if,  in  any  considerable  the  same  countries,  will  balance  munism  all  the  more.  All  of 

ily  and  earnestly  dis-  numbers,  the  Russian  people  the  account.  Both  countries  are  this  is  human  nature.  Sum  total 
any  government  con-  ever  are  able  to  hear  our  gov-  now  operating  in  this  way.  The  — no  change!  The  neutrals,  if 
suspicion  has  been  the  ernment  broadcasts,  which  only  propaganda  contest  is  on!  There  any,  may  be  entertained  by  the 
;  they  have  had  to  com-  a  few  can  hear,  they  are  not  go-  is  no  means  of  knowing  how  clash  of  ideas,  become  confused, 
itering  the  foreign  field,  ing  to  turn  upon  their  officials,  much  of  an  audience  either  has.  or  may  avoid  being  bored  by 
ve  sold  their  news  on  Indeed,  in  all  the  history  of  for-  Technical  limitations  of  broad-  either. 

nd  that  their  only  spon-  eign  propaganda,  there  is  no  casting  equipment  may  offer  ( Continued  on  next  page ) 
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that  "only  the  German  news 
diasemination  abroad  is  truth¬ 
ful.  All  others  are  liars.”  I  do 
not  state  these  facts  because  I 
distrust  the  honest  intent  of  our 
government’s  announcement.  I 
do  fear,  however,  it  betrays  a 
lack  of  experience  in  the  prop¬ 
aganda  game. 

In  other  words,  trying  to  gain 
acceptance  of  government  prop¬ 
aganda  as  the  truth  offers  com¬ 
plications  since  other  countries 
have  for  50  years  established  the 
world’s  conception  that  govern¬ 
ment  news  agencies  do  not  ex¬ 
port  the  truth.  It  might  take 
another  50  years  for  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  convince  the  world 
that  its  news  agency  proceeds 
on  a  different  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  It  must 
adopt  itself  to  combat  the 
methods  of  other  countries,  the 
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GOP  Bill  Proposes  Ban 
On  Anti-Press  Policy 

By  Jerry  Walker 


after  seven  years  of 

study,  leaders  in  Congress  be¬ 
lieve  the  right  of  newspapers 
to  be  broadcast  licensees  should 
be  written  into  law. 

The  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committees — Senator  Wal¬ 
lace  H.  White,  Jr.,  of  Maine, 
and  Rep.  Charles  A.  Wolverton 
of  New  Jersey— are  authors  of 
the  long-waited  bill  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  changes  in  the  20-year- 
old  Federal  Communications 
Act 

One  section  of  their  bill.  Sen¬ 
ator  White  explained,  would 
prevent  the  Commission  from 
adopting  any  rule,  regulation 
or  policy  which  denies  radio 
broadcasting  licenses  to  news¬ 
papers.  Another  section  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  FCC  has 
no  authority  to  tell  a  licensee 
what  he  can  broadcast  or  cannot 
broadcast,  or  how  he  should 
run  his  business. 

The  latter  provision  is  a  direct 
blow  at  the  “Blue  Book’’  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  FCC  to  regulate 
programming  by  indirection. 
The  former  provision  would 
nullify  the  Commission’s  pref¬ 
erence  for  non-publisher  appli¬ 
cants  in  one-newspaper  towns. 
This  so-called  diversification  of 
mass  communications  has  grown 
into  something  of  an  arbitrary 
policy,  invoked  on  numerous 
occasions  to  the  disadvantage  of 
newspaper  applicants.  It  has  re¬ 
sulted,  too,  in  an  FCC  mandate 
that  newspaper  and  radio  oper¬ 
ations  must  be  separated,  when 
under  one  ownership,  despite 
the  natural  advantages  in  public 
service  that  come  from  news¬ 
paper-radio  joint  operation. 

Legislation  to  prohibit  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  owning 
radio  stations  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  of  Wisconsin,  but  it 
is  conceded  little  chance  of  en¬ 
actment.  The  White-Wolverton 
Bill  would  ban  all  forms  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 


Polling  Curiosities 
BEE  OFFINEER,  radio  editor 
of  the  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon 
Journal,  recently  took  a  coupon 
poll  on  readers’  choice  between 
music  and  soap  operas.  Fred 
taring’s  band  won  out  as  fa¬ 
vorite  daytime  program.  .  .  . 
A  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  poll 
conduct^  by  Radio  Editor  Ru¬ 
dolph  Elie,  Jr.  upset  all  the 
ratings.  Bostonians 
voted  Bob  Hope  as  the  most 
over-rated  program,  put  Fred 
front.  .  .  .  Although 
\  conducted  by 
Rwert  Stephen,  Cleveland  Plain 
OMler  radio  editor,  asked  for 
®y™Phony  music  on  the 
mr  a  followup  poll  showed  that 
participating  in 
1ft  poll  didn’t  even  listen 
^  programs  now 
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NIGHT  COURT  QUIZ  has  been 
started  by  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  in  conjunction  with 
WXYZ  and  the  Detroit  Police 
Department,  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  safe  driving.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  transcribed  at  the  week¬ 
ly  nocturnal  session  of  Traffic 
Court  and  broadcast  Saturday 
night.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
imaginary  auto  tour  over  diffi¬ 
cult  routes.  Contestants,  chosen 
from  violators  appearing  at 
Traffic  Court,  must  confirm  the 
imaginary  driver’s  actions  as 
permissible  or  point  out  they 
are  wrong  and  why.  Prizes  are 
given.  .  .  .  The  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Chronicle  station,  CJCH,  which 
is  directed  by  Bob  Bowman, 
former  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  devotes  a  special  program 
to  helping  unemployed  get  jobs. 
.  .  .  Each  Wednesday  at  1:30 
p.m.,  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star  broadcasts  “News  for 
Schools”  over  WMAL.  To  tie 
up  with  it,  a  special  picture 
page  is  printed  on  Monday  and 
distributed  to  2,500  classrooms. 
Howard  P.  Bailey,  assistant  to 
the  ME,  makes  up  the  page  on 
Friday, 

Program  Ingenuity 

FOR  AN  on-the-spot  broadcast 
of  the  dedication  of  McNary 
Dam,  Technicians  Bill  Rohr  and 
Ken  Lite  of  KALE — the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  ran  a  mike 
extension  from  the  speakers’ 
platform  more  than  half  a  mile 
under  the  feet  and  cars  of  15,- 
000  spectators  .  .  .  and  still  man¬ 
aged  audible  quality  on  the  air. 
The  line  had  the  cross  two  high¬ 
ways  and  go  under  a  railroad 
track.  .  .  .  WGN  Writer-Producer 
Morrison  Wood  spent  two 
months,  working  with  reporters, 
observing  copy  readers,  and 
studying  mechanical  operations 
before  preparing  the  script  for 
13  dramatic  programs  built 
around  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Centennial. 


On  the  Air 

GOV.  THOMAS  J.  MABRY  of 
New  Mexico  was  only  one  of 
a  score  of  civic  leaders  who 
helped  to  put  KSWS  on  the  air 
May  18.  Paul  B.  McEvoy,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Roswell  Morning  Dis¬ 
patch,  is  president  of  McEvoy 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Maurice 
F.  McEvoy,  editor-general  man¬ 
ager,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  business  of  the  station  was 
sold  on  an  annual  basis  before 
the  start  of  operations. 

Managers  Appointed 
HILLIARD  GATES,  sports  and 
public  service  director  of 
WOWO,  has  been  named  man¬ 


ager  of  WKJG  and  WKJG  FM, 
under  construction  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  The  licensee. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  headed  by  William 
A.  Kunkel,  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  Fort  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal-Gazette.  .  .  .  Edgar  H.  Twam- 
ley,  manager  of  WBEN  {Buffalo 
Evening  News)  for  12  years, 
will  be  general  manager  of 
WWDX,  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News  FMer,  when  it  goes 
on  the  air  in  the  fall.  .  .  .  O.  M. 
(Pete)  Schloss,  who  has  been  in 
radio  and  advertising  fields  for 
a  dozen  years,  has  been  named 
director  of  radio  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 
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April  Linage 
Sets  Record; 
Gain  of  17% 

A  new  record  for  April 
newspaper  linage  was  estab¬ 
lished  last  month,  according  to 
Media  Records’  measurements 
in  52  cities.  The  total — 168,444,- 
597  lines — was  17%  above  the 
April,  1946,  figure,  and  missed 
the  all-time  high  of  October, 
1929,  by  less  than  8%. 

On  the  E.  &  P.  Index  (a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  for  five 
preceding  Aprils)  the  gain  was 
a  substantial  38.8%. 

Automotive  linage  continued 
to  set  a  runaway  pace,  gaining 
88.9%  over  a  year  ago  with 
6,472.860  lines,  very  close  to  the 
prewar  level  of  6,906,492  lines 
set  in  1941.  On  the  £.  &  P.  In¬ 
dex,  which  covers  the  low  Auto¬ 
motive  figures  of  the  war  years, 
the  classification  showed  an 
April  gain  of  121.6%. 

Classified  also  continued  strong 
with  a  gain  for  the  month  of 
41.4%.  The  linage— 39,579,823— 
is  a  record  for  April  and  just 
under  the  all-time  record  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1946—39,627,803  lines. 

All  the  other  clasifications 
also  showed  substantial  gains, 
with  the  exception  of  Financial, 
which  fell  15.9%  below  April, 
1946.  It  made  a  small  gain  on 
the  Index,  however. 

■ 

Plindu  of  Madras 
Plans  Bombay  Plant 

Progress  of  the  press  in  India 
is  indicated  in  a  decision  by 
Kasturi  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  proprietors 
of  the  Hindu  of  Madras,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  building  and  all  modern 
equipment  in  Bombay  for  simul¬ 
taneous  publication  there  of  a 
local  edition. 

A  building  site,  160  by  200 
feet,  has  been  acquired  near  the 
Churchgate  railway  station.  The 
Hindu  plans  call  for  an  outlay 
of  $500,000.  The  entire  building 
will  be  airconditioned,  and  also 
soundproofed. 

The  color  press  and  other  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  ordered  in 
the  United  States.  While  the 
Hindu  in  Bombay  will  Mtehlish 
its  own  domesUe  news  services, 
Iprtifn  hews  through  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  from  staff  correspond¬ 
ents,  as  well  as  editorial  articles, 
will  be  teleprinted  from  Madras. 

C.  T.  Didbin,  who  was  for  many 
years  with  Linotype  and  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  in  India,  has 
been  appointed  general  repre¬ 
sentative  in  New  York  of  the 
Hindu.  He  will  open  editorial 
and  advertising  offices  for  his 
paper.  Dr.  K.  S.  Shelvankar,  is 
the  U.  S.  &  U  N.  correspondent 
of  the  Hindu. 

■ 

New  ABC  Members 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  announces  the  following 
new  newspaper  members: 

Daily  Rtctny  Form,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Daily  Racing  Form.  I^ 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Daily  Racing 
Form,  Toronto,  Ont;  Express, 
Newport,  Vt.;  Standard  Sentinel, 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  the  Ploin  Speaker, 
Hazleton,  Pa.;  Record,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O.;  PM,  New  York,  and 
News,  Williamson,  W.  Va. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 
(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media 


1947 

1946 

%  of 

E.&P. 

Linage 

Linage 

1946 

Index 

April  . 

.  168,444,597 

144,012,903 

117.0 

138.8 

March  . 

.  167,384,190 

146,538,718 

114.2 

139.2 

Display 

April  . 

.  128,864,774 

108,866,286 

118.4 

137.9 

March  . 

,  127,947,661 

110,441,711 

115.9 

138.2 

Classified 

April  . 

.  39,579,823 

35,146,617 

112.6 

141.4 

March  . 

.  39,436,529 

36,097,007 

109.3 

143.0 

Retail 

April  . 

.  92,283,140 

81,117,392 

113.8 

135.8 

March  . 

.  93,090,415 

82,210,153 

113.2 

136.5 

Department  Store 
April  . 

.  35,785,893 

32,755,643 

109.3 

126.6 

March  . 

.  35,906,343 

32,664,242 

109.9 

127.0 

General 

April  . 

.  28,100,391 

21,934,332 

128.1 

136.0 

March  . 

.  27,163,222 

23,082,511 

117.7 

133.9 

Automotive 

April  . 

6,472,860 

3,426,688 

188.9 

221.6 

March  . 

5,537,089 

2,784,302 

198.9 

238.3 

Financial 

April  . 

.  2,008,383 

2,387,874 

84.1 

108.3 

March  . 

.  2,156,935 

2,364,745 

91.2 

116.1 

Magazine  Changes 
To  Follow  Survey 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  High 
reader  acceptance  of  the 
anapolis  Star  Sunday  Magazine, 
which  first  made  its  appear^ 
in  January,  is  shown  by  a  sur¬ 
vey  just  completed.  Lloyd  E 
Wilkins  is  editor. 

The  study  was  made  by  N 
H.  Abrams  and  Associates,  in' 
dustrial  engineers,  on  the  April 
20  issue.  Above-average  ratings 
were  shown  on  advertising  pic- 
tures  and  text. 

Some  changes  in  text  type 
handling  are  being  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  study.  The  7point 
body  type  is  being  retamed, 
but  used  on  a  10-point  instead 
of  an  8-point  slug.  More  bead 
decks  and  distinctive  paragraph¬ 
ing  will  be  used.  Editorial 
type,  except  in  special  small 
spots,  in  the  future  will  be 
printed  only  on  white,  doing 
away  altogether  with  half-tone 
and  color  backgrounds. 


Sell  lipsticks  to 


..not  to 


K'’ It 


\ 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space.^^^ 


P.S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  read  by  these  buyers 
when  their  undivided  attention  is  on  newspapers  .  .  . 
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Wallace  Odell 
Marks  50  Years 

In  Journalism 


Lore  ielepnoi 
Service  for 
more  people 


Wallace  Odell,  editor  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Tarrytown 
iK  y )  Daily  News,  vicepresi- 

tester's  active 


Prom  tho  1944  Annool  Report  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  TeleQraph  Company 


Mr.  Odell  has 
the  distinction 
of  having  writ¬ 
ten  more  stories  . 

about  John  D.  ord  two  years  ago. 

Rockefeller  Sr.,  his  son  and  his  The  great  crash  came  in  1909 
family  than  any  other  writer,  when  the  United  States  Motor 
For  more  than  25  years,  or  from  Company  failed.  At  that  time 
1895  when  Mr.  Rockefeller  began  the  News  did  al^  the  Prmting 
to  assemble  property  at  Pocan- 
tico . 


Odell 


^  In  no  ye.\r  since  the  telephone  was  invented 

was  there  such  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  telephone  service  furnished  to  the 
American  people  as  in  1946.  I’lie  net  gain  in  the  number 
of  Bell  telephones  was  5,264.000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  gain  for  any  previous  year.  .Additional 
telephones  were  installed  at  a  rate  averaging 
more  than  25  a  minute  every  working  day. 


K-  -r—  --  P— — 1-  for  this  corporation  which  manu- 

Hills  for  his  home,  Mr.  Odell  factored  the  Maxwell,  Alden- 
ravered  the  news  of  the  Rocke-  Sampson,  Brush  and  Stoddard- 
feller  family  for  all  the  New  Dayton  automobiles.  The  busi- 
York  newspapers  and  news  ser-  ness  ran  well  over  $100,000  an- 
nually.  The  News  weathered 

During  his  career  he  was  pres-  vo-fr<f’  thp 

dent  of  the  New  York  State  ^P, 

Press  Association,  president  of  weekly  News  was  a  great  su  - 
•he  National  Editorial  Associa-  Then  f^n^ary  of  1912 

•  m  ewrptarv  and  treasurer  of  ^r.  Odell  decided  Tarrytown 
•he  World  Press  Conference  right  for  a  daily, 

vhich  met  in  Geneva  when  WUMn  five 

Dean  Walter  D.  Williams  of  Co-  March  12,  1912  Within  five 

liimbia  University  was  president,  years. 

and  president  of  the  New  York  Comet  Press  printing  from  rolls 

State  Publishers  Association.  r  It 

Last  year  he  was  honored  by  ^Sth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
Syracuse  University  by  being  the  P^Per  on  March  12  im 
•inoed  a  member  of  Siema  ff'®  News  with  116  pages  issued 
oSu^Chi.  Heralded'  In  ®  he 

Sft  pSnr  ®'“'  tharioSo  lneh°e?  of  aSv”tff 

®  ing 

From  1895  to  1920  he  was  Tarry-  1926  Mr.  Odell  sold  his  in- 

town  representative  for  several  t^rest  in  the  News  to  J.  Noel 
New  York  City  newspapers.  As-  ^acy  and  it  was  the  second 
wiated  Press  and  United  Press,  p^j.  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Mandaid  Nevvs  and  in  later  Westchester  County  Publishers, 
'ears  the  International  News  , 

As  a  result  of  this  newspaper  B©n  Cowdory  InjUrGd 
contact  he  came  into  close  touch  Omaha,  Nebr.— Ben  H.  Cow- 
wi^th  such  national  figures  as  jery,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
aauncey  Depew,  John  D.  Omaha  World-Herald,  suffered  a 
RMkefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  fractured  collar  bone  pitching  in 
«  .  .Archbold,  Major  Rob-  the  annual  father-daughter  base- 
m  Hopkins.  Helen  Miller  Gould  ball  game  of  the  Dad’s  Day  Fes 
Mepard.  Madam  Nordica,  Coun-  tival  at  Brownell  Hall  school  in 
ea  Del  Drago,  John  D.  Rocke-  Omaha. 

(eller,  Jr.,  Ignatius  Paderewski,  . - - - 

>nd  many  others  whose  homes 
Mtted  the  Tarrytown  hillside. 

were  “by-lined” 

'<iuny  times  nationally  as  well 

«  metropolitan  area.  H  W  I 

w.  Odell  was  forced  to  give  up 

activity  due  to  the  growth  AA.wAwXl  B 

K  the  Daily  News.  HHBhBbBBB 

Hr.  Odell  was  a  clerk  in  the 

l^rican  Express  Co.  in  Tarry-  ■BflTIRBfV 

'4wn  when  he  decided  the  com- 


^  .Achievement  of  this  kind  reflects  the  skill,  energv-  and 

determination  of  the  617,000  people  working  together 
on  the  Bell  System  team.  W  hat  has  been  done 

has  not  been  done  easily.  Many  thousands  of 
new  employees  have  been  trained  in  telephone  work. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  overcome  serious  difficulties 
caused  by  the  persistent  scarcity  of  certain 
essential  raw  materials  needed  in  large  quantities. 


^  Most  of  those  w  ho  were  waiting  for  Bell  telephone 
service  at  the  start  of  1946  had  been  cared 
for  by  the  year’s  end.  In  addition,  the  System 

was  able  to  take  care  of  more  than  70  per  cent 
of  all  new  applications  received.  Yet  the  total 

number  of  new  requests  for  service  was  so  great 
(there  were  more  than  five  million)  that  at  the 
beginning  of  1947  there  were  still  about 
two  million  people  waiting  for  service. 


^  W'e  are  working  hard  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  also  to  reach 
the  point  where  all  calls  can  be 
handled  with  pre-war  speed  or  better- 
in  short,  to  give  every  customer 
the  kind  of  service  he  wants 

when  and  as  he  wants  it.  ^ 
W'ith  experience  at  hand  in  .JP 

abundance,  and  with  new  oB 

tools  and  techniques,  the  |B|| 

Bell  System  looks  forward 
to  steadily  increasing 
achievement  in  service  to  - 
the  American  people. 


WANTED: 

Pony  Antoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  AutopUtea 
urfcMidy  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  .  . 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 
WmS  N«rWM*r  MMklaify  PuairoMia 
rialafMA  N.  J.  N.  V.  OSm:  Ml  SM  Am 

ar  May  31.  1947 


.L — »  "*•  '-'•  rvayiiionu, 

R«cord  Of  the  Times. 
PWllthed  by  John  A.  Lant.  A 
L?  later  a  fifth  paper 
*nown  as  the  Sleepy  Holl^ 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


PNPA  Confab 

continued  from  page  14 


Stuart  S.  Taylor,  picture  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
avowed  newspapers  too  long  had 
remained  in  the  “stone  age”  as 
regal  ds  picturization  of  modern 
newspapers,  but  beheld  the  im¬ 
minent  period  when  the  news¬ 
paper  photographer  gets  equal 
rating  \with  the  reporter  in  news 
coverage. 

Mr.  Taylor  found  fault  with 
the  writing  of  captions,  declar¬ 
ing  too  many  of  them  to  be 
trite,  obvious  and  mere  trivia, 
whereas  each  picture  and  cap¬ 
tion  should  tell  a  complete  story. 

For  the  benefit  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  editors,  George  D.  Stuart. 
Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
reviewed  new  and  pending  state 
legislation  affecting  newspapers. 
Jerome  Weinstein,  editor,  Centre 
Daily  Times,  pointed  up  latest 
developments  in  highway  safe¬ 
ty  campaigns.  Col.  Albert  H. 
Stackpole,  Harrisburg  Telegraph, 
spoke  on  national  defense  an¬ 
gles;  Harry  L.  Johnston,  Altoona 
Mirror,  the  cancer  control  move¬ 
ment. 

Too  Many  Dull  Editorials 

Too  many  editorials  are  dull, 
and  too  much  that  goes  into 
makeup  of  editorial  pages,  is 
filler  stuff,”  declared  Frank  N. 
Hawkins,  chief  editorial  writer, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  during 
a  panel  discussion. 

“A  new’spaper’s  standing  in  its 
comm.unity  is  to  ’Be  judged  by 
the  character  of  its  editorial 
page,"  he  said.  “Every  editorial 
page  should  have  character.  It 
should  be  looked  up  to  as  quasi¬ 
public  opinion.  It  must  be  in¬ 
formative,  and  it  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  elsewhere  in  the  paper 
by  means  of  plugger  ads.” 

Hugo  K.  Frear,  Bedford  Ga 
zette,  and  Rebecca  F.  Gross, 
Lock  Haven  Express,  affirmed 
the  convictions  of  Mr.  Seltzer 
that  newspapers  must  become 
more  “community  -  conscious,” 
and  that  the  editorial  page  pro¬ 
vided  one  of  the  best  means  of 
achieving  this  objective. 

George  Gray,  Uniontown  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard,  insisting  upon 
greater  newspaper  independence 
in  the  community’s  political  af¬ 
fairs,  was  sure  that  the  era  of 
purely  political  papers  is  pass¬ 
ing.  Those  papers  which  for 
years  carried  the  torch  for  a 
particular  political  party  are 
now  gaining  circulation,  ad  lin¬ 
age  and  a  greater  respect  and 
confidence  on  the  part  of  their 
readers  through  remaining 
strictly  independent  in  politics. 

Letters  Contain  Tips 

Letters  to  the  editors  should 
be  encouraged,  said  Paul  H. 
Trescott,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
for  they  often  bring  tips  for 
both  editorials  and  news  stories, 
while  offering  the  reader  a 
chance  to  “get  something  off  his 
chest.”  Letters  which  stir  con¬ 
troversy  are  the  most  desirable, 
he  maintained.  Surveys  have 
demonstrated  that  letters  to  *he 
editor,  which  are  consiste.  v 
read  by  more  than  half  the  re. 
ers  of  a  newspaper,  are  the  bes 
read  non-pictorial  feature  in  a 
newspaper. 


EDITORIAL 

This  seems  unsatisfactory  to  many,  even 
in  our  own  country,  but  it  is  the  best  sys¬ 
tem  yet  devised  to  “promote  social  prog¬ 
ress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom”,  to  quote  the  UN  charter. 

As  long  as  Russia  continues  to  bar  out¬ 
side  journalists  from  free  ingress,  free 
observation  and  free  egress,  the  Russian 
people,  with  all  their  postwar  needs  on 
humanitarian  and  commercial  levels,  will 
be  misunderstood  in  the  United  States  and 
in  most  other  countries,  and,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  recovery  of  Russia  will  be  retarded 
accordingly. 

We  should  try  to  convince  her  that  our 
system  of  press  freedom,  with  all  its  ob¬ 
vious  faults,  promotes  evolution  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  revolution  and  war.  Day  by 
day  there  is  an  outlet  for  the  steam  of 
criticism,  rather  than  a  storing  up,  under 
censorship,  of  resentment  which  eventually 
explodes. 

If  we  fail  to  convince  Russia  now,  we 
may  convince  her  some  time  in  the  future 
by  the  success  of  a  working  arrangement 


continued  from  page  38 

with  other  countries  for  a  free  flow  (rf 
information  between  them  and  us. 

Our  ancestors  had  a  hot  potato  in  the 
cussedness  of  Rhode  Island  during  the 
formation  of  our  union.  “How  happens  it 
that  Rhode  Island  is  opposed  to  every  use¬ 
ful  proposition?”  asked  Jefferson,  in  des¬ 
pair.  But  what  Washington  called  the 
“delirium”  of  Rhode  Island  did  not  cause 
the  founding  fathers  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.  They  proceeded  without  her, 
Eventually  she  came  along. 

Of  course  there  is  a  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  original  Rhode  Island  and  the 
modern  Russia,  but  one  state  did  not  stop 
12  others.  Nor,  today,  should  one  nation, 
or  a  dozen  nations,  keep  all  the  others 
from  attempting  a  quicker  cohesion  for 
peace  within  the  UN.  Treaty  agreements 
among  them  for  freedom  of  information 
will  hasten  other  methods  of  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  which  all  of  them  badly  need. 

We  are  attempting  to  combine  principles 
and  a  mode  of  operation  in  the  draft  of 
a  treaty. 


'Press  Freedom  Treaty' 


Pleading  for  a  premium  on 
accuracy.  Dale  H.  Gramley, 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  said  the 
guiding  beacon  of  every  news¬ 
paper  should  be  to  have  its 
readers  say:  “If  it's  in  the  so- 
and-so  paper,  I  know  it’s  true.” 

A  five-point  mission  for  every 
newspaper  in  its  relation  to  civic 
planning  and  the  future  of  its 
community  was  mapped  out  by 
William  Block,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  as  follows:  (1)  To  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  conditions  as  they 
exist;  (2)  To  acquaint  them  with 
what  other  communities  are  do¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  civic  planning; 
(3)  To  awaken  them  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  their  city;  (4)  To 
create  within  the  people  the 
civic  pride  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  turn  these  possibilities  into 
realities;  (5)  To  fight  through 
a  program  once  it  has  been  for¬ 
mulated. 

John  H.  Carter,  Lancaster 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee,  presided 
at  all  sessions.  Franklin  Banner, 
head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Penn  State,  presided  at 
the  annual  dinner  ending  the 
conference,  at  which  time  the 
guest  speaker  was  Reps.  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  Brown,  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Ohio,  who  spoke  on 
“The  Washington  Picture.” 

2  Publishers  Honored 

In  keeping  with  a  custom  that 
has  prevailed  for  the  past  14 
years,  two  awards  were  made 
for  outstanding  achievements  in 
Pennsylvania  journalism,  one 
being  honored  in  the  daily  field, 
the  other  in  the  weekly. 

First  recipient  was  Edgar  T. 
Stevenson,  publisher  of  the 
Titusville  Herald  for  25  years. 
In  newspaper  work  for  more 
than  50  years,  he  started  with 
the  Oil  City  Derrick  and  was 
then  with  the  Franklin  News 
for  20  years.  He  bought  the 
Titusville  paper  in  1922. 

The  other  recipient  was  Jess 
H.  Rodgers,  president  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Westinghouse 
I'alley  News,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 
For  58  years  he  has  been  asso¬ 


ciated  with  the  printing  and 
newspaper  industry,  having 
started  as  an  apprentice  printer 
in  Irwin,  Pa.,  in  1889.  He  joined 
the  news  staff  in  the  Wilmerding 
News  in  1899,  and  later  was  with 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  16  years, 
subsequently  joining  the 
McKeesport  Times. 

The  annual  Spring  Conference 
of  the  North  Central  District  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press 
Association,  comprising  14  in¬ 
land  counties,  took  place  Satur¬ 
day,  May  24,  at  Nittany  Lion  Inn 
in  conjunction  with  the  main 
press  conference. 

Session  for  Women 

Guest  speaker  was  Marion 
Clyde  McCarroll,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  who  said  women’s  pages 
must  be  practical  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  modern  woman 
reader. 

Miss  McCarroll  disagreed  with 
what  she  said  was  a  prevalent 
prejudice  among  newspaper  wo¬ 
men  who  shy  away  from 
women’s  page  work  and  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  women’s  interests.  That 
field  grows  and  develops  as 
much  as  any  other  area  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  in  the  modern 
world,  she  declared,  and  merits 
the  same  expert,  alert  and  in¬ 
formed  coverage.  The  home  is 
still  the  place  where  newspapers 
are  read,  she  declared,  and  the 
interests  of  the  home  should 
have  the  same  outstanding,  spe¬ 
cialized  attention  that  is  given 
to  other  fields  of  general  news 
activity. 

Mrs.  Marion  Looney,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Jeanette  News 
Dispatch,  and  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  reported  on  the  year’s 
activities  of  the  district  groups, 
which  have  included  meetings  at 
four  cities. 

Miss  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor 
of  the  Lock  Haven  Express,  vice- 
president  of  the  Association  for 
the  district,  presided.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  15  counties  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  luncheon,  by  wo¬ 
men  whose  duties  range  from  so¬ 
cial  reporting  to  city  editor. 


Boone  Transfers 
To  Tuscaloosa 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala.— Sale  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  News  to  General 
Newspapers,  Inc.  was  announced 
here  May  22,  simultaneously  by 
Carmage  Walls,  president  of 
General  Newspapers,  and  Bruce 
Shelton,  publisher  of  the  News 
for  the  last  18  years. 

Walls,  a  resident  of  Gadsden. 
Ala.,  announced  the  News  wil 
be  operated  by  Buford  Boone  is 
general  manager.  Boone  has  re 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Mocot 
(Ga.)  Telegraph. 

Boone,,  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Mercer  University,  is  38  years 
old.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  newspapers  at  Macon  since 
1929,  except  for  a  four-year 
period  during  the  war  when  he 
served  as  a  special  agent  in  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Shelton  said  he  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  would  continue  to  live  here. 

The  news  is  a  lineal  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  first  newspaper  es¬ 
tablished  in  Tuscaloosa  128 
years  ago. 

■ 

Washington  Post 
Hits  Official  Muzzle 


Washington  —  Declaring  that 
“.  .  .  the  working  newspapermen 
shoulQ  be  regarded  as  copartnffi 
in  the  execution  of  our  foiW 
policy,”  the  Washington  (D-C' 
Post,  has  taken  exception  to  w 
“Security  Handbook  ”  issued  W 
the  State  Department  for  iw 
by  its  workers  and  officials  w 
“.  .  .  Correspondents,  dom^ 
as  well  as  foreign,  are  finding 
doors  closed  to  them  • 
o.fficials  with  lips  sealed  V 
order,  the  Post  observed  m  an 


is  handbook  has  one  P® 
and  is  in  fact  accompli- 
lother.  It  is  an  effort,^ 
jly.  to  plug  leaks  to  cotfr 
(tors,  but  what  It 
,t>ir  avpniies  of  infonnsnot 
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Changes  Made 
In  Tribune  Co. 
Official  Staff 

Chicago — A  number  of  changes 
in  the  directorships  and  officers 
of  the  Tribune  Company  and 
subsidiaries  were  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  and  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  here  recently. 

Two  new  directors  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  were  named.  They 
are  Louis  H.  Rose,  director  of 
circulation  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  Jr., 
who  succeeded  to  the  director¬ 
ships  in  the  parent  and  subsid¬ 
iary  companies  held  for  many 
years  by  his  father,  Dr.  Henry 
b.  Lloyd,  retired. 

Officers  Reelected 
Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Tribune 
business  manager,  was  re-elected 
a  director  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  Others  re-elected  as  di 
rectors  of  the  Tribune  Company 
and  subsidiaries  named  below 
are  Alfred  Cowles,  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
Mrs.  Ruth  Elizabeth  Miller  and 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson. 

Officers  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  re-elected  are  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  president;  Chesser  M. 
C^pbell,  Tribune  advertising 
manager,  treasurer;  J.  Loy  Ma 
loney.  Tribune  managing  editor, 
secretary;  Antrim,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  and  J.  Howard  Wood, 
auditor  and  controller. 

F.  M.  Flynn  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  re-elected  a  director  of 
the  News  Syndicate  Co.  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  New  York 
Hews.  Colonel  McCormick  was 
elected  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  P.  B.  Stephens  named 
assistant  secretary.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  re  elected  are  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Patterson,  chairman  of  the 
board;  Richard  W.  Clarke,  sec¬ 
retary,  also  re-elected  a  director, 
and  Antrim,  assistant  secretary, 
also  re-elected  a  director. 

Schreiber  WGN  Treasurer 
Clarke  also  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  re-elected  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.,  which 
markets  the  comics  and  features. 
Colonel  McCormick  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  and 
reelected  chairman  of  the 
board.  P.  B.  Stephens  was 
named  secretary.  Other  officers 
iMlected  are  J.  A.  Derham,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer;  Antrim,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  and  Wood,  au¬ 
ditor  and  controller. 

Frank  Schreiber,  manager  ra- 
dio  station  WGN,  was  elected 
treasurer  and  a  director  of  WGN, 
Inc.  Campbell,  formerly  second 
vicepresident,  was  named  vice- 
president  and  re-elected  a  direc- 
lor*  and  Antrim,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  secretary,  was  named 
wretary  and  re-elected  a  direc- 
w>r.  Other  officers  re-elected  are 
J  m  ®*cCormick,  president, 
MO  Wood,  auditor  and  control- 

Collison  was  elected  a 
Quebec  and  On- 
iM°  Ji’nnsportation  Company, 
LM.  Arthur  A.  Schmon,  for- 
®riy  second  vicepresident,  was 
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named  vicepresident  and  re 
elected  a  director;  Fred  J.  Bying- 
ton,  Jr.,  formerly  third  vice- 
president,  was  named  second 
vicepresident  and  re-elected  a 
director,  and  Wood  was  named 
treasurer.  Other  officers  re¬ 
elected  are  Colonel  McCormick, 
president;  Antrim,  secretary, 
who  was  also  re-elected  a  direc¬ 
tor;  T.  E.  Siegerman,  assistant 
secretary  and  controller,  and 
Wood,  auditor. 

Keith  B.  Capron,  manager  of 
the  Tribune  buildings,  was 
elected  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  Chicago  Tribune  Building 
Corporation.  Antrim,  formerly 
assistant  secretary,  was  named 
secretary,  and  John  W.  Park, 
Tribune  production  manager, 
was  named  vicepresident  and  re- 
eiected  a  director.  Other  officers 
re-elected  are  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick,  president,  and  Wood,  au¬ 
ditor  and  controller. 

Campbell  and  Maloney  were 
elected  directors  of  the  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.  and  the 
Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Com 
pany.  Officers  re-elected  are 
Arthur  A.  Schmon,  president, 
who  also  was  re-elected  a  direc¬ 
tor;  Colonel  McCormick,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Wood, 
assistant  treasurer  and  auditor; 
Antrim,  secretary,  who  also  was 
re-elected  a  director;  and  T.  E. 
Siegerman,  assistant  secretary 
and  controller. 

■ 

3  New  Directors 
Put  on  NANA  Board 

Three  replacements  were 
elected  to  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  at  the  last  meeting  of 
stockholders.  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  was  chosen  to 
replace  the  late  E.  Lansing  Ray, 
Jr.;  Wallace  Lomoe,  managing 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  to  replace  the  late 
Waldo  R.  Arnold,  and  W.  G. 
Vorpe,  Sunday  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  to  replace  W.  L.  MacTavish, 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Province. 

The  following  directors  were 
reelected:  William  Davis  Tay¬ 
lor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
Dwight  S.  Perrin,  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Bulletin;  B.  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (Wash.)  Star;  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star  and  Times;  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Jr.,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle 
and  Review,  and  John  N.  Wheel¬ 
er,  NANA. 


Australia 

•  Th«  only  (ournal  giving  Hio 
nows  of  advorfliort,  advorfb- 
Ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarclal  broadcasting  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarastad  In 
Ihesa  tarritorlas  raad 
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We  Wish  We  Could 
Raise 

Our  Customers’ Wages 

A&P  has  a  fixed  policy  of  keeping  the  average 
wage  level  of  its  employees  a  step  ahead  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

Of  course,  we  can’t  raise  the  wages  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  but  we  can  give  their  wages  more  buying 
power.  We  can  give  them  more  quality  food  for 
their  money. 

Supply  and  demand  control  the  prices  we  pay  for 
food,  but  as  soon  as  the  food  gets  into  our  hands  we 
start  trying  to  save  our  customers’  money  by  more 
efficient  methods  of  handling  and  selling. 


1933 


761^%  86^ 


Jn  I933i  when  a  customer  spent  $l  in  an 
A&P  store,  she  got  worth  of  food  with 

23^c  of  expense. 

Today,  when  she  spends  $l  in  an  A&P 
store,  she  gets  86c  worth  of  food  with  only 
14.C  luorth  of  expense  and  profit. 

We  sincerely  believe  this  is  the  most  efficient  job 
of  distribution  of  any  retail  business  in  the  world. 

Our  cost  of  distribution  is  much  low’er  than  that 
of  mail  order  houses  or  department  stores. 

It  is  less  than  one-third  the  distribution  cost  of 
things  like  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  toasters, 
electric  irons  and  vacuum  cleaners. 

And  all  the  time  we  were  bringing  these  expenses 
down,  we  were  raising  the  wages  of  our  employees. 

We  can’t  raise  our  customers’  wages  biit  we  do 
make  their  wages  buy  more. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Medill  Honors 

continued  from  page  9 

Doctor  of  Literature  —  Ben 
Hibbs:  “Editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post;  distinguished  au¬ 
thor  and  journalist  who  has 
contributed  much  to  the  several 
newspapers  and  magazines  he 
has  ^ited;  member  of  the  war¬ 
time  Board  of  Outstanding  Edi¬ 
tors,  chosen  by  General  Dwight 
Eisenhower  to  inspect  enemy 
concentration  camps  and  report 
his  findings  to  the  nation.  His 
life  has  been  devoted  to  service 
in  the  field  of  American  journal¬ 
ism  and  the  development  of 
high  publication  standards.” 

Doctor  of  Humane  Letters — 
Marshall  Field  III:  “A  bold 
and  successful  experimenter  in 
new  journalistic  techniques  in 
daily  newspaper  publishing,  syn¬ 
dication,  radio  broadcasting  and 
book  publishing;  courageous 
supporter  of  liberal  and  progres¬ 
sive  causes,  both  through  his 
generous  philanthropies  and, 
more  important,  though  active 
participation  and  leadership.  His 
name  has  become  a  symbol  of 
enlightenment  among  American 
businessmen.” 

Also  Stresses  Education 

The  need  for  sound  educa¬ 
tional  background  to  deal  with 
the  complicated  news  pattern  of 
today  was  stressed  by  Dean 
Olson  in  his  keynote  address  at 
the  convocation.  He  told  of  the 
five-year  plan  at  Medill  which 
leads  to  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism,  asserting  that  a 
“nose  for  news”  is  no  longer  the 
measure  of  a  man's  adequacy 
for  a  career  as  a  newspaperman. 

“I  expect  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  most  programs  in  journal¬ 
ism  will  be  six  years,”  said 
Olson,  “when  most  of  our 
schools  of  journalism  will  be 
graduate  professional  schools 
and  take  their  place  in  academic 
and  professional  prestige  with 
schools  of  law  or  medicine.” 

After  sketching  the  growth  of 
journalism  schools  generally, 
and  the  history  of  Medill  school. 
Dean  Olson  turned  to  current 
needs  in  the  ever-broadening 
field  of  journalism,  stating: 

“We  deal  with  NEWS  which 
is  current  history;  how  can  we 
interpret  current  affairs  intelli¬ 
gently  unless  we  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  roots  out  of 
which  they  have  grown?  We 
deal  with  news  of  government 
and  politics.  Is  it  not  right  that 
we  demand  that  men  who  aspire 
to  enter  our  profession  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  federal, 
state  and  local  government 
American  political  issues,  inter¬ 
national  relations? 

Must  Understand  Economics 

“Economics  is  front  page  news 
today.  Our  newspapers  and 
radio  air  waves  are  full  of 
stories  concerning  prices,  infla¬ 
tion,  taxation,  labor,  production, 
housing,  costs  of  living.  It  no 
longer  is  sufficient  for  our 
prospective  journalist  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  first  course  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  He  must  go  on  with 
further  courses  in  labor  eco¬ 
nomics,  public  finance,  business 
and  government  and  other  areas 
of  economic  problems  which  he 
must  understand  in  order  to  re¬ 


port  and  interpret  his  news. 

“He  needs  psychology,  too, 
and  should  he  not  have  for  bal¬ 
ance  an  understanding  of  the 
great  philosophies  of  the  world? 
Of  course  he  must  know  how  to 
write  clearly  understandable 
English  and  we  feel  that  he 
should  be  familiar  with  some  of 
the  great  literature  of  the  world 
not  only  for  its  own  cultural 
values  but  because  his  own 
writing  and  thinking  will  profit 
from  the  study  of  the  masters. 

“In  this  age  of  science  and 
technology  does  he  not  also 
need  some  understanding  of  the 
world  of  science  which  under¬ 
lies  our  civilization?  Then  co¬ 
ordinated  with  and  to  a  great 
extent  superimposed  on  this 
broad  liberal  background  he 
needs  a  sound  professional  train¬ 
ing  to  help  him  correlate  the 
background  knowledge  he  has 
acquired,  to  focus  it  on  current 
news  problems. 

“All  this  in  four  years?”  he 
asked.  “Ah  no,  it  cannot  be 
done  in  four  years.  That  is  why 
10  years  ago  after  conferring 
with  leaders  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism  we  set  up  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  a  new  program  of  education 
for  our  profession,  a  five-year 
plan  requiring  just  as  do  schools 
of  law  three  years  of  pre-profes¬ 
sional  education,  then  two  years 
of  professional  training  corre¬ 
lated  with  advanced  courses  in 
social  science  leading  to  the 
Master’s  degree  as  a  professional 
degree. 

“Because  we  must  do  so-  much 
in  five  years  and  because  the 
selection  of  background  courses 
must  be  so  purposeful  we  set  up 
our  own  pre-professional  divi¬ 
sion.  Students  may  enter  this 
division  as  freshmen  and  though 
most  of  their  work  in  the  first 
three  years  is  in  liberal  arts  we 
guide  their  development  care¬ 
fully.  Those  who  have  only  a 
romantic  attraction  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  who  do  not  show  the 
capacity  for  serious  professional 
work  are  encouraged  to  transfer 
to  other  fields,  but  those  who 
show  promise  of  success  in 
journalism  are  admitted  to  the 
professional  division  for  their 
final  two  years. 

Answers  Commission  Charge 

“A  few  weeks  ago  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
report  appeared  after  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  three  years  in  time 
and  $200,000  in  money  and  with 
the  naivete  of  ignorance  by  im¬ 
plication  condemned  schools  of 
journalism  for  not  providing 
a  liberal  education^ 

“It  was  apparent  that  the 
members  of  this  commission  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  student  in  a  school 
of  journalism  spent  all  four 
years  studying  nothing  but  re¬ 
porting  or  copyreading  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,  but  no  member 
of  this  commmission  ever  both¬ 
ered  to  find  out  what  went  on 
inside  a  school  of  journalism. 
Had  any  member  of  this  com¬ 
mission  taken  the  trouble  to 
journey  across  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  to  this  campus  he  might 
have  discovered  that  what  this 
report  now  so  pontifically  rec¬ 
ommended  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lished  r.ogram  in  schools  of 
journalism  years  before  the  com¬ 
mission  itself  was  created. 


“I  will  admit  now  that  when 
we  embarked  on  this  program 
we  did  so  with  much  trepida¬ 
tion.  We  did  not  know  whether 
we  could  hold  students  for  five 
years  nor  whether  we  could 
place  them  in  jobs  that  would 
warrant  that  long  an  investment 
in  education.  President  Snyder 
at  the  time  when  we  announced 
the  establishment  of  our  school 
as  an  independent  professional 
school  told  a  group  of  Chicago 
newspapermen  that  it  was  ‘an 
experiment  in  idealism.’  He  was 
right,  but  it  was  idealism  that 
has  paid  out. 

“Is  it  not  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  entry  to  this 
profession  be  given  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  education  and  professional 
training?  It  is  to  this  purpose 
that  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  dedicated. 

Seek  to  Serve  Press 

“And  yet  Medill  has  always 
been  primarily  a  newspaper¬ 
man’s  school.  And  today  as  25 
years  ago  many  of  its  faculty 
are  staff  members  of  Chicago’s 
newspapers.  A  quarter  century 
ago  one  of  the  stated  purposes 
of  the  newspapermen  who 
founded  this  school  was  to  train 
better  newspapermen  so  that  we 
might  have  better  newspapers. 

“In  the  next  25  years  as  we 
graduate  men  and  women  with 
a  much  more  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  responsibilities  of 
this  vital  profession  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  an  increasing 
influence  in  American  journal¬ 
ism  to  the  end  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  may  serve  our  nation 
better.” 

Cooper  Dinner  Speaker 

At  the  dinner,  Kent  Cooper  of 
the  AP  gave  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress,  speaking  on  “Government 
and  the  News.” 

Other  speakers  at  the  dinner 
included  E.  M.  Antrim,  Tribune 
business  manager,  representing 
Chicago  newspapers:  Edward 
Lindsey,  Decatur  ( Ill. )  Herald 
&  Review  editor,  speaking  for 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  George  A.  Branden¬ 
burg,  Chicago  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  representing  Medill 
alumni.  ■* 

■ 

Boston  Papers  Cited 
For  Aiding  Tolerance 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Awards  for 
promoting  “better  understand¬ 
ing”  among  all  races,  creeds  and 
national  origins  were  presented 
to  five  Boston  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Institute  for 
American  Democracy. 

Recognition  citations  were 
given  to  the  Boston  Globe,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald  -  Traveler,  Boston 
Post,  Boston  Record-American- 
Advertiser,  and  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  the  Rev. 
'William  C.  Kernan,  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  executive  director. 

William  E.  Mullins,  political 
writer  for  the  Herald,  received 
a  special  citation  for  promotion 
of  tolerance  and  patriotism. 

As  guest  speaker,  William  E. 
Haskell,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  former  Boston  re¬ 
porter,  emphasized  that  mis¬ 
understandings  are  dispelled  “if 
people  can  be  told  the  truth.” 


Pressmen  Foil 
In  Censorship, 
Get  Pay  Boost 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  —  Extended 
wage  negotiations  between  St 
Louis  newspaper  publishers  and 
the  pressmen’s  union,  marked 
by  two  strikes  and  an  attempt 
by  the  union  to  use  censorship 
were  ended  by  agreement  May 

The  pressmen  voted  to  accept 
the  publishers’  offer  of  a  basic 
wage  increase  of  $5.50  a  we4 
and  a  cost-of-living  increase 
starting  at  $2  a  week,  making 
their  pay  $80.50  a  week  for  37t| 
hours  of  day  work  and  $81.20 
for  35  hours  of  night  work,  iiie 
$2  increase  extends  from  May  1 
to  July  1,  and  is  based  on  a  4- 
point  rise  shown  by  the  index 
since  Jan.  1. 

The  pressmen  voted  to  drop 
their  program  of  restriction  and 
obstruction,  announced  a  week 
earlier.  They  thus  counter¬ 
manded  their  decision  to  refuse 
to  work  overtime  or  to  permit 
learners  to  work  on  the  presses. 
This,  they  had  said,  would  so 
reduce  available  pressroom 
workers  as  to  hold  the  papers 
to  8  to  16  pages. 

The  second  strike  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  censorship  came  May 
24  after  their  international 
president,  George  L.  Berry,  sent 
them  a  lengthy  telegram  saying 
their  proposed  restrictions  would 
be  in  violation  of  their  contract. 

When  the  pressmen  learned 
that  a  story  about  the  telegram 
was  in  Saturday’s  first  edition 
of  both  the  Star-Times  and  the 
Post-Dispatch,  they  voted  to 
walk  out  until  the  article  was 
removed.  The  decision  was  not 
made  until  15,000  copies  of  the 
S-T's  first  run  were  printed. 

Management  of  both  the  Star- 
Times  and  the  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
fused  to  remove  the  story.  The 
Globe-Democrat,  morning  paper, 
was  not  affect^  by  the  stop¬ 
page,  but  announced  in  advance 
it  would  either  publish  with 
the  story  or  not  publish. 

The  pressmen  were  out  for 
five  hours.  At  4:20  p.m.  they 
decided  to  return  to  work  and 
reported  back  in  time  to  print 
the  first  Sunday  editions  of  both 
the  P-D  and  Globe.  The  story 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  as 
soon  as  publication  permitted. 

Stoppage  of  publication  Sat¬ 
urday,  because  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  refusal  to  function,  wm 
the  second  such  occurrence  this 
year.  They  prevented  publica¬ 
tion  April  14  and  15  until  or¬ 
dered  back  by  Berry. 

Berry’s  latest  message  said: 

“There  is  an  old  saying  that 
you  can’t  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  and  there  comes  a  time  m 
the  life  of  every  man  or  group 
of  men  when  there  are  certain 
physical  limitations,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  party  to  ®ny 
destructive  action  presented  by 
any  person  which  action  is 
against  the  genuine  interest  ot 
the  St.  Louis  Newspaper  Prw- 
men’s  Union  No.  38,  its  inember- 
ship,  or  against  the  indust^  w 
whom  we  have  by  <|®“tract 
obligated  ourselves  to  give  ^ 
and  complete  cooperation^ in  tn* 
interest  of  all  concerned. 
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4  memorandum  on  possible  the  Commission  on  Human  Sub-Commission,  c  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  e  d  i  Wx 

international  action  in  the  Rights.  that  its  initial  task  would  be  the 

tetd  of  freedom  of  information  The  Sub-Commission  may  preparation  of  plans  for  the  ”• 

was  submitted  by  the  JJ.  N.  Sec-  wish  to  recommend  to  the  Eco-  Conference.  In  order  not  to  -  h- 

retariat  this  week.  It  states:  nomic  and  Social  Council  that  prejudge  the  recommendations 

1  The  Sub-Commission  is  re-  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  of  the  Conference^  concerning  jK.VtK 

nuired  to  report  to  the  Commis-  Sub-Commission  or  the  Confer-  any  continuing  international  i  ¥ 

sion  on  Human  Rights  on  any  ence  be  extended  to  include  body  or  bodies  in  the  field  of  s  i-.® 

issue  which  may  arise  from  its  the  preparation  of  draft  inter-  freedom  of  information,  the  ^ 

examination  of  the  rights,  obli-  national  convention  on  freedom  Commission  decided  that  the  '  «.-* 

eations,  and  practices  which  of  information.  term  of  office  of  members  be,  in 

^ould  be  included  in  the  con-  C.  yin  International  Press  Body,  the  first  instance,  one  year,  sub-  ProJ.  Choiee,  U.  S.,  and  | 
cept  of  freedom  of  information.  The  Draft  Agenda  for  the  Con-  ject  to  _  consideration  by  the  Sychrava,  Czechoslovakia. 

2.  The  Sub-Commission  may  ference  on  Freedom  of  Informa-  Commission  before  the  end  of 
wish  to  make  recommendations  tion  submitted  by  the  Delega-  that  period.  The  Sub-Commis- 
concerning  possible  internation-  tion  of  France  after  listing  meas-  sion  may  wish  to  make  some 
al  action  with  a  view  to  assur-  ures  which  would  allow  freedom  recommendation  to  the  Commis- 
ing  a  freer  and  more  accurate  of  information  and  afford  pro-  sion  regarding  this  question, 
and  reliable  international  flow  tection  against  abuses  of  this,  3.  The  Sub-Commission  may 
of  information.  Various  courses  suggests  that  the  Conference  wish  to  make  recommendations 
of  action  which  are  not  mutual-  consider  “the  creation  of  an  in-  to  the  Commission  on  Human 
ly  exclusive  could  be  considered,  ternational  press  body  with  the  Rights  concerning  the  imple- 
A.  A  Declaration  by  the  Gen-  responsibility  of  ensuring  the  mentation  of  the  sections  of  the 
eral  Assembly.  Through  the  application  and  enforcement  of  draft  International  Bill  of  Hu- 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  the  above  measures.”  The  Sub-  man  Rights  which  concern  free- 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Commission  in  preparing  the  dom  of  information.  Any  rec- 
Council,  or  through  the  Confer-  draft  documented  agenda  for  the  ommendations  for  implementa- 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Informa-  Conference  may  wish  to  suggest  tion  in  the  field  of  freedom  of 
tion  and  the  Economic  and  So-  that  the  Conference  consider  information  must,  of  course,  be 
cial  Council,  a  draft  declaration  the  structure  and  functions  of  consonant  with  any  broader 
could  be  prepared  for  consid-  an  international  press  body  or  proposals  made  by  the  Commis¬ 
eration  by  the  General  Assem-  bodies  representing  all  media  of  sion  on  Human  Rights.  The  at- 
bly.  .  information  and  make  recom-  tention  of  the  Sub-Commission 

k  An  International  Convention,  mendations  to  the  Conference  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
The  terms  of  reference  of  the  on  how  such  body  or  bodies  draft  International  Bill  of  Hu- 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  would  be  brought  into  existence,  man  Rights  will  not  be  pre¬ 
state  that  its  work  shall  be  di-  Such  an  international  press  sented  to  the  General  Assembly 
rected  towards  submitting  pro-  body  or  bodies  would  be  either  before  its  regular  session  in 
posals.  recommendations  and  (a)  nongovernmental  and  pro-  1948.  Again,  these  recommen- 
reports  to  the  Economic  and  fessional,  or  (b)  inter  govern-  dations  should  anticipate  action 
Social  Council  regarding  inter-  mental.  by  the  Conference  which  will 

national  declarations  or  conven-  ( In  the  event  the  Sub-Corn-  report  to  the  Economic  and  So- 
tions  on,  inter  alia,  freedom  of  mission  should  recommend  the  cial  Council,  and  through  that 
information.  The  Sub-Commis-  establishment  of  a  professional  body  to  the  General  Assembly 
sion  may  wish  to  make  recom-  body  or  bodies,  it  may  want  to  in  1948.  The  final  responsibility 
mendation  on  this  subject  to  consider  the  history  and  consti-  for  co-ordinating  any  proposals 


for  implementation  in  these 
fields  rests  with  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  before  these 
proposals  go  to  the  Assembly. 

4.  Article  63  of  the  Charter 
empowers  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council  to  prepare  draft 
conventions  for  submission  to 
the  General  Assembly.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  also  empowers  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  to  call 
international  conferences.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  could, 
of  its  own  initiative,  broaden 
the  stated  purpose  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.  While  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  in¬ 
structing  the  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council  to  convoke  the  Con¬ 
ference  makes  no  reference  to 
implementation,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission  may  or  may  not  wish  to 
recommend  that  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  request  the 
General  Assembly  to  broaden 
the  purpose  of  the  Conference 
to  include  recommendations 
concerning  implementation,  or 
that  the  Council  do  this  on  its 
own  initiative. 

( Continued  on  next  page ) 


That's  What  He  Always  Wears  After  a  Trip  to  the  •  • 
fiBOMi/Y  _  I  1  IOWA  Territory' 


It’s  no  news  to  salesmen  that  Iowa  is  rolling 
in  cash  and  itching  to  spend.  But  many  an 
advertiser  learns  to  his  surprise  that  67%  of  this 
supermarket  is  covered  by  one  newspaper — 
the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!  It’s  simple — 
it’s  smart — to  consider  the  whole  of  Iowa  as  a 
single  city — ranking  among  the  country’s  top  20 
— and  packaged  for  you  by  the  Sunday 
Register  at  the  low  milline  rate  of  $1.66 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 
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UN  PRESS  FREEDOM  DOCUMENTARY 

Freedom  Guaranteed 
In  47  Constitutions 


GUARANTEES  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  varying  degrees,  are 
contained  in  the  written  consti¬ 
tutions  of  47  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations. 

A  compilation  of  available 
documents  by  the  U.  N.  Secre¬ 
tariat  lists  the  familiar  First 
Amendment  of  the  U.  S.  Consti¬ 
tution,  followed  immediately  by 
Article  125  of  the  Constitution 
of  Soviet  Russia,  which  states: 

“In  conformity  with  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  working  people  and 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  so¬ 
cialist  system,  the  citizens  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  by  law: 

“(a)  Freedom  of  speech;  (b) 
Freedom  of  the  press;  (c)  Free¬ 
dom  of  assembly,  including  the 
holding  of  mass  meetings;  (d) 
Freedom  of  street  processions 
and  demonstrations. 

“These  civil  rights  are  ensured 
by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
working  people  and  their  organ¬ 
izations  (printing)  presses, 
stocks  of  paper,  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  streets,  communications 
facilities  and  other  material  re¬ 
quisites  for  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  ” 

Running  through  nearly  all 
the  constitutional  sections  is  a 
prohibition  against  censorship. 
For  example,  in  Egypt,  “the 
press  is  free  within  the  limits 
laid  down  by  law.  Preventive 
censorship  is  prohibited.”  A  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  Greek  constitution 
says  “the  press  is  free”  but  it 
also  provides  that  “only  Greek 
citizens  are  allowed  to  publish 
newspapers.” 

The  Afghanistan  declaration  is 
unique  in  its  wording:  “Pub¬ 
lications  and  newspapers,  such 
as  are  not  against  religion,  are 
under  no  restrictions  save  as 
provided  by  the  special  law  re¬ 
lating  to  them.  The  right  of 
publishing  news  belongs  only  to 
the  Government,  and  to  Afghan 
subjects.  The  entry  into  Afghan¬ 
istan  of  foreign  newspapers 
which  do  not  contain  matter 
against  religion  and  the  policy 
of  the  Afghan  government  is 
unrestricted.” 

Argentina’s  constitution  states: 
“The  federal  Congress  shall  not 
enact  laws  that  restrict  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  press  or  that  estab¬ 
lish  federal  jurisdiction  over  it.” 

The  full  report: 

1.  Afghanistan  —  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Government 
(General  Rights  of  Afghan  Sub¬ 
jects.  ) 

“Article  23.  Publications  and 
newspapers  of  Afghanistan, 
such  as  are  not  against  religion, 
are  under  no  restrictions  save 
as  provided  by  the  special  law 
relating  to  them.  The  right  of 
publishing  news  belongs  only 
to  the  Government,  and  to  Af¬ 
ghan  subjects.  The  entry  into 
Afghanistan  of  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers  which  do  not  contain  mat¬ 
ter  against  religion  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Afghan  government 
is  unrestricted." 


2.  Argentina — Constitution  of, 
“Article  32.  The  federal  Con¬ 
gress  shall  not  enact  laws  that 
restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press 
or  that  establish  federal  juris 
diction  over  it. 

“Article  14.  All  inhabitants  of 
the  Nation  enjoy  the  following 
rights,  in  accordance  with  the 


“These  civil  rights  are  en¬ 
sured  by  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  working  people  and  their 
organizations  (printing)  presses, 
stocks  of  paper,  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  streets,  communication 
facilities  and  other  material 
requisites  for  the  exercise  of 
these  rights.” 

7.  Chile — Constitution  of,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1925. 

“Article  10.  The  Constitution 
insures  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic:  .  .  .  3rd:  Freedom 
to  express  their  opinions  with¬ 
out  previous  censorship,  by 
word  or  in  writing,  through  the 


laws  that  regulate  their  exercise,  medium  of  the  press  or  in  any 


The  U.  N.  Secretariat  has  its  Freedom  of  Information  section  to  pro¬ 
vide  background  for  the  delegates.  Charles  Hogan,  left,  chief  of 
the  section,  confers  with  Mrs.  Maud  Day  and  John  Male  as  the 
Subcommission  session  gets  under  way. 


.  .  .  of  publishing  their  ideas 
through  the  press  without  pre¬ 
vious  censorship.  .  . 

3.  Belgium — Constitution  of, 

"Article  18.  The  press  is  free; 

no  censorship  shall  ever  be  es¬ 
tablished;  no  caution  money 
shall  be  exacted  of  writers,  pub¬ 
lishers,  or  printers.  In  case  the 
writer  is  known  and  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Belgium,  the  publisher, 
printer  or  distributor  cannot  be 
prosecuted.” 

4.  Bolivia — Constitution  of, 
October  28,  1938. 

“Article  6  .  .  .  3rd.  To  express 
freely  his  ideas  and  opinions  by 
any  means  of  diffusion.” 

5.  Brazil — Constitution  of,  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  1946. 

“Article  141.  #5.  .  .  .  The  pub¬ 
lication  of  books  and  periodicals 
shall  not  be  dependent  upon  li¬ 
cense  from  the  public  power. 
However,  propaganda  for  war, 
or  violent  processes  to  subvert 
the  political  and  social  order,  or 
prejudices  of  race  or  of  class 
shall  not  be  tolerated.” 

6.  Byelorussian  Soviet  Social¬ 
ist  Republic— Constitution  of  the, 

“Article  100.  In  conformity 
with  the  interests  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people,  and  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  socialist  system, 
the  citizens  of  the  Byelorrussian 
S.S.R.  are  guaranteed  by  law: 

(a)  Freedom  of  speech; 

(b)  Freedom  of  the  press; 

(c)  Freedom  of  assembly,  in¬ 
cluding  the  holding  of  mass 
meetings; 

(d)  Freedom  of  street  proces¬ 
sions  and  demonstrations. 


other  form,  without  prejudice 
to  the  liability  of  answering  for 
offenses  and  abuses  that  may  be 
committed  in  the  exercise  of  this 
liberty,  in  the  form  and  in  the 
cases  determined  by  law.” 

8.  China — Constitution  of, 

“Article  11.  The  people  shall 

have  freedom  of  speech,  aca¬ 
demic  instruction,  writing  and 
publication.” 

9.  Colombia — Constitution  of, 
August  4,  1886. 

“Article  42.  2)  No  newspaper 
publication  shall,  without  the 
permission  of  the  Government, 
receive  a  subvention  from  other 
governments  or  from  foreign 
corporations. 

“Article  42.  1)  The  press  shall 
be  free  in  times  of  peace;  but 
responsible,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  when  it  may  attack  per¬ 
sonal  honor,  the  social  order,  or 
public  tranquility.” 

10.  Costa  Rica — Constitution 
of, 

“Article  37.  Everyone  can 
communicate  his  thoughts  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing 
and  publish  them  by  means  of 
the  press,  without  previous  cen¬ 
sorship,  remaining  responsible 
for  the  abuses  that  he  may  com¬ 
mit  in  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner 
that  the  law  establishes.” 

11.  Cuba — Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of, 

“Article  33.  All  persons  shall 
have  freedom  to  express  their 
thoughts  by  speech,  writing  or 
any  other  graphic  or  oral  means 
of  expression  without  subjection 


to  previous  censure  utlUihi 
for  this  purpose  any  and  ^ 
means  of  dissemination  avail, 
able. 

“Editions  of  books,  pamphleti 
disks,  films,  periodicals,  or  puJ 
lications  of  whatever  naturt 
that  attack  the  good  reputatim 
of  persons,  the  social  order  or 
the  public  peace,  may  be  sm. 
pressed  only  after  prior  deter¬ 
mination  thereof  by  competent 
judicial  authority,  without  affect 
ting  the  responsibilities  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  criminal  act  con. 
mitted. 

“In  the  cases  referred  to  in 
this  article,  the  use  and  enjoy, 
ment  of  places,  equipment,  or 
instruments  that  the  organ  o( 
publicity  in  question  may  uti¬ 
lize,  may  not  be  held  or  inter¬ 
rupted,  except  under  civil  liabil¬ 
ity.” 

12.  Czechoslorafcia  — Constitu 

tion  of, 

“Article  113.  1)  Freedom  of 
the  press  ...  is  guaranteed.  It 
is  therefore  in  principle  inad¬ 
missible  to  place  the  press  un¬ 
der  preliminary  censorship. 

“3 )  Restrictions  may  be  im¬ 
posed  by  law.  .  .  .  The  law  shall 
also  state  what  restrictions  shall 
be  placed  on  the  principles  of 
the  foregoing  paragraphs  in  time 
of  war  or  in  case  of  events  tak¬ 
ing  place  within  the  State  seri¬ 
ously  threatening  the  republican 
form  of  government,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  public  peace  and  order. 

“Article  117.  1)  Every  person 
may  within  the  limits  of  the 
law  express  his  or  her  opinion 
by  word,  in  writing,  in  print  by 
picturd,  etc. 

2 )  The  same  applies  to  legal 
persons  within  the  limits  of 
their  competence. 

3 )  No  one  shall  suffer  in  the 
sphere  of  his  work  or  employ 
ment  for  exercising  this  right 

“Article  118.  Scientific  re 
search  and  the  publication  of  its 
results,  as  well  as  art,  is  free  so 
far  as  it  does  not  violate  the 
penal  code.” 

13.  Denmark — Constitution  of, 

“Article  84.  Every  person  is 

entitled  to  publish  his  ideas  in 
print,  but  is  responsible  to  the 
courts.  Censorship  and  other 
preventive  'regulations  may  not 
at  any  time  be  re-introducri.” 

14.  Dominican  Republic— Con¬ 
stitution  of,  January  10,  1942. 

“Article  6.  The  following  are 
established  as  inherent  to  the 
human  personality: 

“5th.  The  right  to  express 
thoughts  without  subjection  to 
previous  censorship.” 

15.  Ecuador — Constitution  of, 

“Article  127.  The  State  shaU 

guarantee  to  the  inhabitants  w 
Ecuador:  ...  (11)  Freedom « 
expression  of  thoughts,  and  of 
speech,  through  the  press  or 
other  means  of  utterance  or  da- 
fusion,  provided  that  such  state¬ 
ments  imply  no  abuse,  calumny, 
personal  insult,  or  meamw 
which  is  immoral  or  contrary  to 
the  national  interests;  otherwi* 
the  offender  shall  be  liable  » 
the  penalties  and  proceedinp 
prescribed  by  law.  ... 

“Article  97.  In  the  event  « 
imminent  threat  of  forei^  ' 
vasion  or  of  international  w 
flict  or  internal  disturbance. 
Executive  (President)  shaUMj 
ply  to  Congress  .  .  .  m  ortP 

( Continued  on  next  pegei 
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Constitutions 

continued  from  page  58 
. .  it  may  grant  .  .  .  some 
Tili  ot  the  following  Extraor¬ 
dinary  Powers  .  .  .  ( W)  to  es- 
SbUsh  prior  censorship,  exclu- 
^ly  of  news  items  in  the  press 

*'^JU'tfcle  187.  The  State  shall 
nijrantee  to  the  inhabitants  of 
^dor  .  .  .  (11)  Freedom  of 
expression  of  thought  .  .  . 
through  press  or  other  means. 

The  law  shall  govern  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  this  freedom,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  primary  aim  of 
journalism  is  to  defend  the  na¬ 
tional  interests  and  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  social  service  worthy 
of  the  respect  and  support  of 
die  State.  ...”  .  , 

16.  Egypt— Royal  Rescript  No. 


42  of  1923.  .  ^ 

“Article  15.  The  press  is  free 
within  the  limits  laid  down  by 
law  Preventive  censorship  is 
prohibited.  Warnings,  suspen¬ 
sion  or  suppression  of  newspa¬ 
pers  by  administrative  proce¬ 
dure  are  likewise  prohibited, 
except  where  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  these 
measures  for  the  protection  of 
'he  social  order.” 

17.  El  Salvador — Constitution 
of, 

“Article  29.  Every  man  may 
freely  express,  write,  print,  and 
publish  his  thoughts,  without 
previous  examination,  censor- 
sUp,  or  bond;  but  he  must  an¬ 


swer  before  a  jury  for  any  of¬ 
fense  he  may  commit.” 

18.  France — Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  August  26,  1789. 

"Article  11.  The  unrestrained 
communication  of  thoughts  or 
opinions  being  one  of  the  most 
precious  rights  of  man,  every 
citizen  may  speak,  write  and 
publish  freely  provided  he  be 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  this 
liberty  in  the  cases  determined 
by  law.” 

19.  Greece — Constitution  of, 

“Article  14.  Everybody  may 

publish  his  opinions  by  speech, 
by  writing,  or  by  printing,  ob¬ 
serving  the  laws  of  the  Realm. 
The  press  is  free.  Censorship 
and  every  other  preventive 
measure  is  prohibited.  The 
seizure  of  newspapers  and  other 
printed  treaties,  whether  before 
or  after  publication  is  likewise 
prohibited.  Exceptionally  siez- 
ure  after  publication  is  per¬ 
mitted  on  account  of  insult  to 
the  Christian  religion  or  to  the 
person  of  the  King,  or,  in  cases 
determined  by  law,  on  account 
of  indecent  publications  mani¬ 
festly  offending  public  decency; 
but  in  such  case,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  seizure  both 
the  Public  Prosecutor  must  sub¬ 
mit  the  case  to  the  Judicial 
Council  and  the  Council  must 
decide  whether  the  seizure  is  de 
jure  raised.  Appeal  is  allowed 
against  the  order  only  to  the 
publisher  of  the  article  seized. 


and  not  to  the  Public  Prosecu¬ 
tor. 

“The  publication  of  news  or 
communications  relating  to  mili¬ 
tary  movements  or  to  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  the  country  may 
be  prohibited  in  such  manner  as 
the  law  shall  direct,  under  threat 
of  seizure  and  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion.  In  case  of  seizure  the  pro¬ 
visions  above  stipulated  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

“Both  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  and  the  author  of  a  repre 
hensible  publication  relating  to 
private  life,  in  addition  to  the 
penalty  imposed  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  criminal  law, 
are  civilly  and  conjointly  liable 
fully  to  redress  any  loss  occa¬ 
sioned,  and  to  indemnify  the  in¬ 
jured  party  in  a  sum  of  money 
fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge,  but  never  less  than  200 
drachmas. 

“Only  Greek  citizens  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  publish  newspapers.” 

20.  Guatemala  —  Constitution 
ot  the  Republic  of,  March  11, 
1945. 

“Article  36.  Expression  of 
thought  by  any  means  of  diffu¬ 
sion  is  free  without  previous 
censoring.  Anyone  who  abuses 
this  right,  offending  with  re 
spect  to  private  life  or  to  moral¬ 
ity,  is  responsible  before  the 
law. 

“Denunciations  of  or  attacks 
against  officials  or  public  em¬ 
ployees  for  purely  official  acts 
in  the  exercise  of  their  offices  do 


not  constitute  the  crime  of  cal¬ 
umny  or  injury.  Those  who  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  injured  have 
the  right  to  the  publication  of 
their  defense  and  proof;  further¬ 
more,  they  may  demand  that  a 
tribunal  of  honor,  composed  in 
the  form  that  the  law  deter¬ 
mines,  shall  declare  whether 
the  publication  was  injurious  or 
calumnius.  Said  tribunal  may 
not  be  composed  of  officials  or 
public  employees. 

“Printing  establishments  and 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  as 
well  as  other  means  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought,  and  their 
respective  machinery  and  fix¬ 
tures,  may  not  be  confiscated  or 
forfeited;  nor  may  their  opera¬ 
tions  be  closed  or  interrupted 
by  reason  of  offense  or  failure 
in  the  expression  of  thought.  .  .  . 

“Radio  broadcasting  shall  be 
governed  by  a  special  law  with¬ 
in  the  same  guarantees  and 
standards  here  designated.” 

21.  Haiti — Constitution  of, 

“Article  21.  Every  person  has 

the  right  to  express  his  opinions 
on  all  subjects  by  every  means 
in  his  power.  The  expression  of 
ideas  in  every  form  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  previous  cen¬ 
sorship  except  in  the  case  of  a 
declared  state  of  war. 

“Abuses  of  the  right  of  ex¬ 
pression  shall  be  defined  and 
punished  by  law,  provided  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  is  not  there¬ 
by  jeopardized.” 

22.  Honduras — Constitution  of, 

“Article  59.  Every  person 

may  freely,  without  previous 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


^  Beer’s  debt 

Modern  American  brewers  are  the  proud  heirs  of 
Louis  Pasteur’s  skill— from  which  not  beer  alone 
but  all  mankind  has  benefited. 

The  zeal  of  a  Frenchman  and  patriot,  linked  to 
the  compelling  drive  of  science,  led  Pasteur  to  per¬ 
fect  the  art  of  brewing  in  France  at  a  time  when 
French  beer  was  markedly  inferior  to  the  German 
brew. 

But  science  is  universal,  and  out  of  Pasteur’s 
work  came  not  only  the  knowledge  that  perfected 
brewing  throughout  the  world,  but  new  under¬ 
standing  in  medicine  and  surgery  which  has  saved 
uncounted  lives. 

Pasteur  proved— for  the  first  time— that  earth, 
sky  and  water  teemed  with  minute  organisms  — 


to  Louis  Pasteur 


the  germs  of  life.  He  proved  that  fermentation  was 
affected— and  beer  might  be  spoiled— by  the  action 
of  these  organisms,  present  in  the  very  air  itself ! 
He  wrote  that  “every  marked  alteration  in  the 
quality  of  beer  coincides  with  the  development  of 
micro-organisms  foreign  to  the  nature  of  true  beer 
yeast.’’ 

Beer  protected  from  those  organisms  could  not 
spoil !  Complete,  biological  cleanliness  was  the  an¬ 
swer-in  every  step  of  the  brewing  process.  And 
Pasteur  showed  how  the  pure,  fresh  beer  could  be 
protected  indefinitely  in  the  bottle  by  the  process 
now  known  as  Pasteurization— used  today  not 
alone  for  beer— America’s  beverage  of  moderation 
—but  for  other  beverages  and  foods  as  well. 
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censure,  express  his  opinions 
orally  or  in  writing,  by  means 
of  the  press  or  by  any  other  pro¬ 
cedure,  without  exemption  from 
the  responsibility  for  the  of¬ 
fenses  and  abuses  that  he  com¬ 
mits  in  the  exercise  of  this  lib¬ 
erty,  in  the  form  and  cases  de¬ 
termined  by  law. 

“In  no  case  may  the  printing 
press  or  other  accessories  be 
confiscated  as  instruments  of  the 
offense.” 

23.  Iceland — Constitution  of, 

“Article  72.  Every  person  has 

the  right  to  publish  his  thoughts 
in  print;  he  is,  however,  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  courts.  Censorship 
and  other  hindrances  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  can  never 
be  established  by  law.” 

24.  Iran — The  Supplementary 
Fundamental  Laws  of  October 
7,  1907  (as  amended  December 
12,  1925), 

“Article  20.  All  publications, 
except  heretical  books  and  mat 
ters  hurtful  to  the  perspicuous 
religion  (of  Islam)  are  free,  and 
are  exempt  from  censorship.  If, 
however,  anything  should  be 
discovered  in  them  contrary  to 
the  Press  Law,  the  publisher  or 
writer  is  liable  to  punishment 
according  to  that  law.  If  the 
writer  be  known,  and  be  resi¬ 
dent  in  Persia,  then  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  printer  and  distributor 
shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecu¬ 
tion.” 

25.  Iraq  —  Constitution  of, 
March  21,  1925. 

“Article  12  .  .  .  liberty  of  pub¬ 
lication  ...  is  guaranteed  to  all 
Iraquis  within  such  limits  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.” 

26.  Lebanon — Constitution  of. 
May  23,  1926. 

“Article  13.  Freedom  of  speech 
and  of  writing  .  .  .  shall  be  guar¬ 
anteed  within  the  limits  laid 
down  by  tl\e  law.” 

27.  Liberia — Constitution  of, 

“Section  15.  The  press  shall  be 

free  to  every  person  who  under 
takes  to  examine  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  legislature,  or  any 
branch  of  government;  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made  to  re¬ 
strain  the  rights  thereof.  The 
free  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions,  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  rights  of  man,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak, 
write,  and  print,  on  any  sub¬ 
ject,  being  responsible  for  the 
abuse  of  that  liberty.  In  prose¬ 
cutions  for  the  publication  of 
papers,  investigating  the  official 
conduct  of  officers,  or  men  in  a 
public  capacity,  or  where  the 
matter  published  is  proper  for 
public  information,  the  truth 
thereof  may  be  given  in  evi¬ 
dence.  And  in  all  indictments 
for  libel,  the  jury  shall  have 
right  to  determine  the  law  and 
the  facts,  under  the  direction  of 
the  court,  as  in  other  cases.” 

28.  Luxembourg— Constitution 
of, 

“Article  24.  Freedom  of  speech 
on  all  subjects  and  the  fre^om 
of  the  press  are  guaranteed, 
subject  to  the  power  to  punish 
offenses  committed  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  liberties. 

"A  censorship  shall  never  be 


established.” 

29.  Mexico — Constitution  of, 

“Article  6.  Expression  of  ideas 

shall  not  be  the  object  of  any 
judicial  or  administrative  in¬ 
vestigation,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  attack  on  the  principles  or 
rights  of  third  parties,  or  where 
it  may  provoke  some  crime  or 
disturb  public  order. 

“Article  7.  Freedom  to  write 
and  publish  articles  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  is  inviolable.  No  law  or 
authority  may  establish  a  pre¬ 
vious  censorship  or  exact  a  bond 
from  the  authors  or  printers,  or 
restrict  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  has  no  further  limits  than 
respect  for  private  life,  morale, 
and  public  peace.  In  no  case 
may  the  printing  press  be  se¬ 
questered  as  an  instrument  of 
the  crime. 

“The  organic  laws  shall  pre¬ 
scribe  whatever  provisions  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  im¬ 
prisonment,  under  pretext  of  of¬ 
fenses  of  the  press,  of  distribu¬ 
tors,  paper  vendors,  workers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  from  which  has  is¬ 
sued  the  denounced  writing,  un¬ 
less  the  responsibility  of  said 
persons  has  been  previously 
demonstrated.” 

30.  Netherlands  —  Constitution 
of, 

“Article  7.  No  person  shall  re¬ 
quire  previous  permission  to 
publish  thoughts  oj  feelings  by 
means  of  the  printing  press, 
without  prejudice  to  every  per 
son's  responsibility  according  to 
law.” 

31.  Nicaragua — Constitution  of, 

“Article  129.  The  State  guar¬ 
antees  liberty  of  the  press  and 
of  speech.  All  have  the  right 
of  freely  expressing  their  ideas 
and  opinions,  orally,  by  writing, 
by  printing,  by  cartoons,  or  by 
any  ether  medium  of  diffusion, 
without  prejudice  to  answering 
for  offenses  and  abuses  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  in  the  form  and  cases  de¬ 
termined  by  the  law;  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  concerns  the  author 
and  editor  or  printer  of  the  pun¬ 
ishable  publication  or  distribu¬ 
tion  thereof,  to  the  extent  of 
adequate  satisfaction  by  indem 
nification  to  the  person  injured. 

“Article  130.  Previous  censor¬ 
ship  may  not  exist,  but  the  law 
may  establish  exceptions  to  this 
principle  in  respect  to  cinema¬ 
tographic  films,  public  theatrical 
presentations,  or  spectacles,  in 
the  protective  interest  of  child¬ 
hood,  of  youth,  and  of  good 
habits.  The  law  may  also  enact 
measures  against  immoral  and 
pornographic  literature  and 
against  war  propaganda  and  vio¬ 
lent  means  of  subverting  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  order.” 

32.  Norway — Constitution  of, 

“Article  100.  There  shall  be 

liberty  of  the  press.  No  person 
may  be  punished  for  any  writ¬ 
ing.  whatever  its  contents  may 
be  which  he  has  caused  to  be 
printed  and  published,  unless  he 
willfully  and  manifestly  has 
either  himself  shown  or  incited 
others  to  disobedience  to  the 
laws,  contempt  of  religion  or 
morality  or  the  constitutional 
powers,  or  resitance  to  their  or¬ 
ders,  or  has  advanced  false  and 


defamatory  accusations  against 
any  other  person.  Every  one 
shall  be  free  to  speak  his  mind 
frankly  on  the  administration  of 
the  State  or  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  whatsover.” 

33.  Panama — Constitution  of 
the  Republic  of, 

“Article  38.  Every  person  may 
freely  express  his  thoughts,  by 
word,  in  writing  or  in  any  other 
medium,  without  subjection  to 
previous  censorship.” 

34.  Paraguay — Constitution  of. 

“Article  31.  The  issuing  and 

publication  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodicals  shall  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  law.  Anonymous  pub¬ 
lication  is  not  permitted. 

“Article  19.  All  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Republic  enjoy  the 
following  rights,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  that  may  regulate 
their  exercise:  ...  to  publish 
their  ideas  by  the  press  without 
censorship,  provided  they  refer 
to  matters  of  general  interest.” 

35.  Peru — Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of, 

“Article  63.  The  State  guaran¬ 
tees  freedom  of  the  press.  Every¬ 
one  has  the  right  freely  to  ex 
press  his  ideas  and  his  opinions 
by  means  of  printing  or  by  any 
other  method  of  diffusion  under 
the  responsibility  established  by 
the  law.  Responsibility  for 
libelous  publication  shall  per¬ 
tain  to  the  author  and  the  edi¬ 
tor,  who  shall  collectively  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  indemnifica¬ 
tion  due  the  injured  person. 

“Article  65.  Public  spectacles 
are  subject  to  review. 

“Article  64.  The  ordinary  trib¬ 
unals  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  crimes  of  the  press.” 

36.  Philippines  —  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  of  the, 

“Article  HI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Section  (8).  No  law  shall  be 
passed  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.” 

37.  Poland — Constitution  of, 

“Article  104.  Every  citizen  has 

the  right  to  express  freely  ideas 
and  convictions  in  so  far  as  he 
does  not  thereby  violate  legal 
provisions. 

“Article  105.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  guaranteed.  Censorship 
or  the  system  of  licensing 
printed  matter,  may  not  be  in¬ 
troduced.  .  .  . 

“Article  124.  A  temporary  sus 
pension  of  citizen's  rights  .  .  . 
of  freedom  of  the  press  ( art. 
105)  .  .  .  may  take  place  for  the 
whole  territory  of  the  state  or 
for  localities  in  which  it  may 
prove  necessary  for  reasons  of 
public  safety.  .  .  .” 

38.  Siam — Constitution  of, 

“Chapter  II — Rights  and  Du¬ 
ties  of  the  Siamese  Article  14. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  every  person  enjoys  full 
liberty  of  person,  abode,  prop¬ 
erty,  speech,  writing,  publica¬ 
tion,  education,  public  meeting, 
association  and  vocation.” 

39.  Sweden — Constitution  of, 

“Article  86.  By  “freedom  of 

the  press”  is  understood  the 
right  of  every  Swede  to  publish 
his  writings  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  public  authorities;  that 
of  only  being  prosecuted  after¬ 
wards  before  a  regular  court  on 
account  of  the  contents  of  his 


publication,  and  that  of  not  J 
ing  punished  unless  such  t 
tents  are  in  conflict  withii  i— - 
enacted  to  preserve  the 
peace,  without  mterferine  ^ 
public  enlightenment  I 
“Article  108  Every 

year  the  Riksdag  in  ordin  stoc 
s6ssion  snail,  in  mann6r  n:  the 
scribed  by  the  Riksdag  U®  , 
point  six  persons  of  known  i 
ligence  and  erudition  who  t 
gether  with  the  Procurator) 
Judicial  Affairs  as  “ 

shall  watch  over  the  lilSS': 
the  press.  These  Cnmmisfla 
ers,  of  whom  two  in  additim  j  i 
the  Procurator  for  Judicial  *“ 
fairs  shall  be  lawyers,  shall  b- 
the  following  duty:  In  case"'- 
author  or  printer,  before  pri^  i 
mg,  submits  a  manuscript  * 
them  and  asks  their  advice  t  ^ 
to  whether  it  would  be  subier 
to  an  action  under  the  law  re 
lating  to  the  freedom  of  * 
press,  the  Procurator  (or  Jodi  inf 
cial  Affairs,  and  not  fewer  thi: 
three  members  of  the  Comini-  ^ 
tee,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  lav  •*>*• 
yer,  shall  give  such  opinion  ii 
writing.  If  they  declare  thatth 
manuscript  may  be  printed,  hot!  ^ 
author  and  publisher  shall  bi 
free  from  all  responsibility  ^ ' 
which  shall  fall  on  the  commL'  * 


sioners.  la 

“Article  85.  The  followin; 
shall  be  considered  fundamenli 
laws:  the  present  Constitutk 
the  Riksdag  Law,  the  Successio: 
Law.  and  the  Law  relating  t  j 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  whit  \  t 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Kin(  ili 
and  the  Riksdag  jointly,  in  ac  ‘ 
cordance  with  the  principle  tw 
laid  down  by  the  present  cot  Vf 
stitulion.”  ^1  I 

40.  Syria — Constitution  of  tb- 

State  ^  j 

"Article  16.  Freedom  i 
thought  shall  be  guaranteed;  a. 
persons  shall  be  entitled  to  a  | 
press  their  views  verbally,  in  o„ 
writing,  in  speeches,  or  graiiit 
ally,  subject  to  the  limitatioL'  jgj' 
provided  by  law.  -ro, 

“Article  17.  Freedom  of  1 
press  and  of  printing  shall  t-  g 
guaranteed,  subject  to  the  c 
ditions  laid  down  by  the  law 

41.  Turkey — Constitution  of 
“Article  77.  The  press  Aa)  3 

enjoy  freedom  within  thefre- 
work  of  the  law  and  shall :  , 

be  subject  to  any  censorship:  ^ 

control  prior  to  publication  jj  jjj 
“Article  70.  Personal  ::  j 
munity,  freedom  of  consdena 
of  thought,  of  speech  and  pi'  |  , 

the  right  to  travel,  to  ro^^'^residen 
tracts,  to  work,  to  own  and  cjjjj 
pose  of  property,  to  '»***  ^(includ 
associate  and  to  inro4';|Jj(,l  jj. 
form  part  of  the  rights 
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ties  of  Turkish  citizens. 

42.  Ukrainian  S.S.R.-Cn^  ion. 
tution  of  the,  (m  ( 

“Article  125.  In  cuniuifflit,,. 
with  the  interests  of  the  rri 
ing  people,  and  .in ,  si; 
strengthen  the  socialist  sj™  , 

the  citizens  of  the  disc 

S.S.R  are  guaranteed  by  la?-  j 

( a )  freedom  of  speech, 

(b)  freedom  of  .  li,es. 

( c )  freedom  of  .ass®®biy^  2^ 

eluding  the  holding  of 
meetings;  .  ~ 

( d )  freedom  or  stwt  pi»  ^ 
sions  and  demonstrationi^^  inches 

“These  civil  righteare^^ 
by  placing  at  the  (a)  e 

working  people  and  the  ;  Mp. 

( Continued  on  next  par  « 
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continued  from  page  60 
,«tmns  (printing)  presses. 
Sks  of  paper,  public  buildings, 
^  streets,  communication  fa 
cities  and  other  material  requi¬ 
sites  for  the  exercise  of  these 

Constituion  of, 

Article  28.  The  communica¬ 
tion  of  thought  by  word,  vyritten 
n^tely.  or  published  in  the 
Lss.  or  by  any  other  method, 
Sut  necessity  of  previous 
ctnsorship,  is  entirely  free;  au- 
and.  as  the  case  may  be. 
^ters  or  distributors,  remain- 
Uable,  according  to  law,  for 
Zses  that  may  be  committed. 
u  s.—Constitution  of  the, 

"1st  Amendment  —  Congress 
shaU  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
jij  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 

the  press. _  ..... 

45,  U.  S.  S.  R. — Constitution  of 

''^Article  125.  “In  conformity 
with  the  interests  of  the  work- 
■M  people,  and  in  order  to 
streneften  the  socialist  system, 
in  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
are  guaranteed  by  law: 

la)  Freedom  of  speech; 

lb)  Freedom  of  the  press; 

(c)  Freedom  of  assembly,  in 
the  holding  of  mass 


meetings; 

(d)  Freedom  of  street  proces¬ 
sions  and  demonstrations. 

"These  civil  rights  are  en¬ 
sured  by  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  working  people  and  their 
organizations  (printing)  presses, 
stocks  of  paper,  public  build¬ 
ings.  the  streets,  communication 
facilities  and  other  material 
requisites  for  the  exercise  of  hu¬ 
man  rights.” 

46.  Venezuela — Constitution  of, 

•‘Article  32.  .  .  .  The  Nation 

guarantees  to  Venezuelans: 

“Freedom  of  thought,  ex¬ 
pressed  verbally  or  in  written 
or  printed  form  or  by  other 
means,  provided  that  utterances 
constituting  an  insult,  calumny, 
defamation,  abuse  or  incitement 
to  commit  an  offence,  shall  be 
punishable  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions  as  the  law  may 
prescribe.  Anonymous  utter¬ 
ances  and  propaganda  inciting 
to  war  or  designed  to  overthrow 
the  political  or  social  order  are 
prohibited.” 

47,  Yugoslavia  —  Constitution 
of, 

“Article  27.  Citizens  are  guar 
anteed  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
association,  freedom  of  assem¬ 
bly,  the  freedom  to  hold  public 
meetings  and  demonstrations.” 


Agenda  for  Conference 
Proposed  by  Chafee 


n  and  li  !?^*“**'  .ntovement  and  travel  and  exchange  controls.  ( ii )  Re¬ 
meet  ai  f  news  personnel  strictive  or  monopolistic  com- 

[icorpon  pr^s,  news  period-  mercial  practices. 

andlib<  S  correspondents  3.  Measures  to  Implement  the 

s”  wnf  operators),  and  Right  of  All  Persons  and  Peo- 

I— ^  them  against  expul-  pies  to  Accurate,  Comprehensive 

and  Representative  Information 


A  DRAFT  AGENDA  for  the 
(oi/erence  on  freedom  of  infor- 
Mtion  aubmitted  by  Zechariah 
Otifst  of  the  United  States  to 
tie  U.  N,  Subcommission  fol- 
lowi: 

THE  following  measures  are 
proposed  as  deserving  discus¬ 
sion  during  the  consideration  by 
the  Sub-Commission  of  draft 
agenda  for  the  Conference  on 
Freedom  of  Information.  The 
measures  under  headings  I,  2, 
and  3  form  a  coordinate  group. 
The  somewhat  different  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  measures  under  head¬ 
ings  4  and  5  will  be  explained 


the  entry. 


sive  elimination  of  peacetime 
censorship  and  on  immediate 
measures  to  insure  that,  where 
it  must  be  applied  currently,  the 
directives  governing  censorship 
shall  be  public  and  the  censor¬ 
ship  open,  with  originators 
promptly  notified  of  deletions  or 
suppressions. 

(b)  Recommending  preferen¬ 
tial  telecommunication  and  pos¬ 
tal  treatment  for  news  materials 
to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
dissemination. 

(c)  Providing  non-discrimina- 
tory  transmission  rates  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  foreign  news  agencies. 

(d)  Alleviating  economic  or 
commercial  restrictions  on  im¬ 
ports  of  news  material,  includ¬ 
ing  (i)  Existing  tariffs,  quotas. 


son. 


onfonniJJ'*  Guaranteeing  equality  of 
the  **  sources,  private 

order  J"  as  between  nation- 

ist  spte  ,  “^““'■edited  foreigners. 
Uknuu  J".  ruminating  unreasonable 
by  hw:  I,,  ‘Uarriminatory  taxes  affect- 
MW,  foreign 

as:  agencies  or  representa- 

embiTi 


(as  conveyed  by  newspapers 
and  news  periodicals,  radio 
broadcasts  and  newsreels  of 
their  choice). 

(a)  Calling  for  formal  recog¬ 
nition  by  all  governments  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all  per¬ 
sons  to  effective  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  (Adop- 


“‘’vt  j  speecn  ana  oi  me  press.  lAaop- 

®  J?  tion  of  a  resolution  commenting 

Transmission  of  upon  or  approving  the  section 
**  ***  ttDort import  and  of  Bill  of  Rights  dealing  with 
wtchM  radio  dis-  speech  and  press  to  be  formulat- 

odiftii.’ -**1i'^**’®P*^*’  ^^tos  per-  ed  by  the  Commission  on  Human 
•osalof'  “m*  newsreels).  Ttiaht^  i 


(a)  wii^i  ’7,“" nignis.i 
b*u  yn.  0*  censor-  ( b )  Recommending  means  to 

rt  paj*  ’  *  acment  on  the  progres-  increase  the  amount  of  domestic 
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and  international  news  available 
to  all  peoples,  by  ( i )  Improving 
and  increasing  the  supply  of 
physical  facilities,  including 
printing  presses,  paper,  short¬ 
wave  radio  receivers,  film  pro¬ 
jectors  and  rapid  transmission 
facilities  and  services.  ( ii )  Elim¬ 
inating  monopolistic,  restrictive 
and  exclusive  practices  restrict¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  news  for 
domestic  publication. 

(c)  Recommending  measures 
for  improving  the  quality  of 
news  material  in  the  direction  of 
greater  accuracy,  comprehen¬ 
siveness  and  representative 
character,  by  (i)  Promoting  the 
widest  possible  interchange  of 
correspondents  and  the  training 
of  correspondents  and  techni¬ 
cians  in  the  operation  of  modern 
facilities,  (ii)  Providing  for  a 
continuing  study  of  the  current 
performance  of  news  agencies 
and  considering  the  formulation 
of  model  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  for  press  agencies,  news¬ 
papers,  news  periodicals,  radio 
news  and  newsreels,  (iii)  Con¬ 
sidering  proposals  for  counter¬ 
acting  false  news,  such  as  ( 1 ) 
Standardization  of  laws  on  libel. 
(2)  Recognition  of  the  right  to 
reply  through  regular  domestic 
news  channels,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  official  denials. 

Note:  The  two  remaining  items 
( 4  and  5 )  which  are  offered  for 
consideration  propose  specific 
administrative  mechanisms,  and 
their  scope  somewhat  overlaps 
the  preceding  headings  (1,  2, 
and  3).  They  are  adapted  from 
a  book  recently  published  in 
the  United  States,  Peoples 
Speaking  to  Peoples:  A  Report 
on  International  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  by  Llew¬ 
ellyn  White  and  Robert  D. 
Leigh  (1946)  pp.  108-110.  That 
Commission  was  a  privately  con¬ 
stituted  organization,  and  the 
authors  of  the  book  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff. 

4.  Measures  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  all  principal  news  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  world  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents’  corps  with  strict, 
self-administered  codes  of 
ethics;  the  requirement  that  all 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio 
reporters  and  all  authors  and 
photographers  ( including  news¬ 
reel  cameramen)  who  join  these 
corps  be  bound  by  their  codes; 
specific  authority  for  the  corps 
to  handle  all  disputes  among 
members  or  with  host-govern¬ 
ments. 

5.  Measures  for  providing  con¬ 
tinuing  machinery  to  promote 
the  free  flow  of  true  informa¬ 
tion.  Such  machinery  would  pro¬ 
vide,  among  other  things,  for 

(a)  Scrutinizing  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  provisions  of  any 
conventions  recommended  at 
the  Conference,  suggesting 
changes  in  them  from  time  to 
time,  and  publishing  findings 
and  recommendations  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  United  Nations; 

(b)  Assisting  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  professional  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents’  corps  as  described 
above; 

( c )  Receiving,  c  o  n  s  i  d  ering 
carefully,  and  reporting  on  in¬ 
dividual  or  collective  violations 


of  the  said  conventions;  and 

(d)  Investigating  (by  aid  of 
monitoring  of  broadcasts,  exam¬ 
ination  of  printed  material,  and 
pictures)  areas  in  which  distor¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  fomenting  of 
international  discord  are  being 
carried  on,  and  reporting  on 
such  dangers  to  peace  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

United  Kingdom 

Delegates'  Agenda 

PART  I  of  the  paper  submitted 

by  R.  J.  Cruikshank,  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  press  establishes  the 
field  of  fre^om  of  information, 
defines  the  main  requirements 
for  the  satisfactory  assurance  of 
freedom  of  information,  and  sug¬ 
gests  procedures  by  which  this 
subject  might  be  considered  in 
further  detail. 

The  text; 

A.  The  Sub-comnussion  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  press. 

Considering  that  the  right  of 
all  men  to  receive  information 
and  to  pass  it  on,  the  right  to 
express  opinions  and  to  receive 
the  opinions  of  their  fellows,  is 
a  human  right  to  be  secured  by 
the  International  Bill  of  Human 
Rights,  the  preparation  of  which 
is  a  function  of  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights. 

Submits  to  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  the  following 
definitions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  Freedom 
of  speach  and  of  information. 

B.  General  Definition 

2.  Freedom  of  information 
and  of  the  press  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle  which  should  be  included 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

“(i)  Every  person  shall  be 
free  to  express  and  publish  his 
ideas  orally  in  writing  or  in  the 
form  of  art  or  otherwise. 

(ii)  Every  person  shall  be 
free  to  receive  and  disseminate 
information  of  all  kinds,  includ¬ 
ing  facts  and  critical  comment 
by  books,  newspapers  or  oral 
instruction  and  by  the  medium 
of  all  lawfully  operated  devices. 

( iii )  The  freedom  of  speech 
and  information  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
article  shall  be  subject  only  to 
necessary  restrictions,  penalties 
or  liabilities  with  regard  to  mat¬ 
ters  which  must  remain  secret 
in  the  interests  of  national 
^ety;  publications  likely  or 
intended  to  incite  persons  to  al¬ 
ter  by  violence  the  system  of 
government,  or  to  promote  dis¬ 
order  or  crime;  obscene  publica¬ 
tions;  publications  aimed  at  the 
suppression  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms,  or  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  or  the  fair  conduct 
of  legal  proceedings;  and  expres¬ 
sions  or  publications  which  li¬ 
bel  or  slander  the  reputations 
of  other  persons.” 

Comment  on  Paragraph  2  (iii) 

The  provision  in  paragraph  2 
(iii)  above,  recognizing 
right  of  Governments  to  impose 
the  necessary  restrictions,  pen¬ 
alties  or  liabilities  on  publica* 
tions  likely  or  intended  to  in¬ 
cite  persons  to  alter  by  violence 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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M  DOCUMENTARY  vited  to  consider  the^matter  aM 

-  to  make  recommendations  ^ 

or  on  the  basis  of  race  sex,  fore  to  the  safeguarding  of  hu-  sibly  including  a  draft 
liiiruaBe  or  religion  man  rights,  is  the  establishment  ard  Agreement  which  migR 

T  subj^t  onfy  to  the  pro-  of  information  se^ic^  by  per-  timately  be  submmed  to  Go. 


Agenda  Proposals  ?i„g°"ag?^or"r^;i^io°l  mTn  M  Afe^^ment 

continued  from  page  61  g  Subject  only  to  the  pro-  of  information  services  by  per-  timately  be  submitted  to  Go. 

the  ,y.tem  of  gcarnment.  is  to  vilioiS  T  paragraph  2  (1111  f  ,«  SSuttal' bllSer'.!' ^ 

be  iiterpreted  as  strictly  con-  Governments  ,  shall  undertake  “P"* P?,'?!  ™n,,  *  ‘’“’•'ral  ag,„. 

fined  to  such  publications  as  ad-  not  to  prohibit  the  publiption  of  thaf  Povern-  *  •  * 

vocate  the  use  of  violence,  and  of  books,  pamphlets,  scientific  or  f  prevent  the  PART  II  of  the  Tmiv  i, 

does  not  apply  to  publications  other  works  or  to  ban  theatrical  ments  should  not  prevent  t  naner  Drono<!P<!  an 

advocating  a  change  of  govern-  performances,  exhibitions,  etc.,  reasonable  exercise  of  su  P  P  P  P  agenda  fm 


ment  or  of  the  system  of  iovern-  or  to  take  action  against  per-  services.  *  of  Tnfornf^Uon^^wdth^wn'!!^^ 

ment  by  constitutional  means.  sons  expressing  their  opinions  G.  Machinery  for  extending  „  J" 


ment  oy  consiitutionai  means.  sons  expressing  men  upimong>  kj.  —v - -  nations  on  arran gem AniVil  rv 

3.  It  will,  of  course,  also  be  or  ideas  in  any  of  these  ways.  and  ensuring  the  provisions  of  »  folWo- 

necessary  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  9.  The  right  to  publish  news  Sections  D.  E.  F  above.  „  World  Conferenr*  ««  p 

to  contain  provisions  safeguard-  and  opinions  to  be  recognized  13.  The  fundamental  state-  •  Information 

ing  fre^om  of  religion  and  by  governments  as  belonging  to  ment  from  which  all  provisions  Under  the  renonni 

freedom  of  assembly,  but  these  their  nationals,  shall  extend  to  relating  to  Freedom  of  Inf^ma-  ^^1  resolution  paiUni  ^ 
are  not  directly  within  the  terms  the  interchange  of  news  and  tion  will  derive  is  embodi^  in  ^orld  conference  nn 
of  reference  of  the  Sub-commis-  opinion  by  their  nationals  with  the  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  information  a  confe^I^T 
Sion.  persons  of  other  nationality,  the  quoted  in  Section  B,  paragraph  of  information  a  conference  ij 

4.  The  fundamental  provisions  safeguards  (described  in  para-  2  above.  The  Bill  wUl  be  an  enable  thp  Ecnnnmi***  j 

of  the  Bill  of  Rights  relating  to  graph  2  (iii)  which  the  Gov-  absolute  statement  of  funda-  wm  ename  me  Econoi^ 
freedom  of  information  and  of  ernment  shall  be  entitled  to  mental  Human  Rights  and  in  delihpran^  * 

speech  will  be  completed  by  apply  in  regard  to  the  transmis-  order  to  give  it  practical  effect  Recommendations  ^ 
agreements  of  other  kinds  as  sion  of  news  and  opinions  across  it  will  be  necessary  to  interpret  ^eco  following 

described  hereafter.  its  frontiers  being  identical  with  and  amplify  it  in  the  light  of  session  of  the  GeneMTlJA^ 

C.  Particular  aspects  of  the  the  safeguards  which  it  applies  the  existing  state  of  human  so-  sessi^  «  me  Aaembly, 

Question.  to  news  and  opinions  dissimi-  ciety.  So  far  as  the  provisions  T^iepiurpose  of 

5.  In  its  fullest  sense  freedom  nated  internally.  regarding  Freedom  of  Informa-  eo^erning  the  St,  ^  gwT 

of  information  is  worldwide  and  10.  As  evidence  that  the  ma-  tion  are  concerned  this  may  be  co^e  n  ng  me  righti  ob^- 

indivisible:  it  cannot  exist  fully  chinery  existing  in  their  sev-  done  in  three  ways  First  by  t  includL  in 

in  any  country  so  long  as  it  is  eral  countries  does  not  preju-  means  of  an  Assembly  Resolu-  .  ^  ®  information  ^ 

denied  in  any  other  country.  It  dice  the  cause  of  freedom  of  in-  tion  containing  a  section  on  eed  RL 

is  possible  however,  in  consid-  formation.  Governments  shall  Freedom  of  Information  and  the  cea  ^ 

ering  practices  relating  to  free-  undertake  to  report  to  the  Press.  This  proc^ure  would  ^uhin  the  are^of  inwJ^ 

dom  of  information  to  describe  United  Nations  from  time  to  be  of  particular  value  in  rega^  w  t  ”  /R®  o( 

three  main  fields  within  which  time  on  the  ownership,  control  to  ^e  rights  to  be  recogniz^  the j.®  ^ 

the  principles  of  freedom  of  in-  and  availability  of  the  means  of  by  Governments  ^  belonging  to  by  its  ^ 

formation  should  apply  mass  communication  in  their  their  own  nationals  as  described  ^ 

(i)  tL  right  to  Recognized  countries.  in  Section  D  above  although  it  port  of  the  con  erenee  couM 

by  a  state  as  belonging  ^to  i^  E-  Freedom  to  be  afforded  by  might  on  investigation  prove  to  be  available  for  the  consMera 

own  nationals  to  disseminate  states  to  persons  not.  their  na-  be  possible  and  desirable  to  in-  tion  ^^®  ^ 

and  receive  information,  ideas  tionals.  to  disseminate  and  re-  elude  in  the  Resolution  pro-  JR"® /”® 

and  opinions  ceive  information  and  opinions,  visions  also  relating  to  the  Port  to  the  General  AssenAly, 

(ii)  Freedom  to  be  afforded  H-  The  following  provisions  matters  considered  in  Sectiws  E  It  is  therefore  propos^  that 

by  states  to  persons  not  their  are  essential  to  the  free  inter-  and  F  above.  The  Sub-Corn-  the  c^ference  should  ^  heM 

nationals  to  disseminate  and  re-  national  interchange  of  news  mission  will  .^bmit  to  the  Com-  reuL^to*!^  1 

ceive  information  and  opinions,  and  opinions.  mission  on  Human  Righte  an  PR®®  hv  tho*  snh 

(iii)  Information  services  es-  (a)  The  widest  and  freest  appropriate  passage  for  inclu-  stiidied  bv  the  sub_ commission 

tablLshed  by  persons  groups  possible  exchange  of  news  and  sion  in  the  proposed  Resolu-  and  considered  by  the  council  in 

R  gwernmentI  Tn  order  to  opinions  without  censorship  to  tion,  and  in  order  to  assLst.  it.  in  time  for  the  council  to  report  to 

make  available  information  in  either  incoming  or  out-going  this  task  the  Sub-Commi^ion  Rg®  5"  A*safc 

countries  other  than  their  own  news  and  comment;  suggest  that  all  states  mem-  regular  se.ssion  in  1948.  A  sans 

n  D-  kR  k  j  K  ■  (b)  The  widest  Dosslble  meas-  bers  of  the  United  Nations  be  factory  date  for  the  conference 

o  ure  of  acc^s  fo  newrt^ona  invited  to  submit  a  de.tailed  would  therefore  seem  to  be 


a  state  belonging  to  its  own  na-  ‘^correspondents  and  news  s  aVemen  of  th^  proSns  March.  1948.  provided  that  a 
tionals  to  diss^inate  and  re-  P^®RP®^g®®t®  Rews  consider  nec-  meeting  of  the  sub-commission 

ceive  information,  ideas  and  fgencies  of  whatever  national  wnicn  i  ey  could  be  arranged  for  May.  1948 


ceive  information,  ideas  and  ftv  "  in  order  to  ensure  the  could  be  arranged  for  May.  1948 

opinions.  (c)  The  extension  to  such  rights  described  in  Sections  D,  17.  It  is  suggested  toat  each 

.6.  It  IS  apprmat^  that  the  ^®®  F  above  with  particular  Government  taking  part  in  the 

diversity  of  political,  economic,  .  reference  to  Section  D.  Such  Conference  should  send  not  an 

and  social  systems  involves  a  jties  to  travel  anTresIde  in  the  statements  should  be  available  more  than  five  delegates  to  the  r<^ 

diversity  in  ownership  and  R  to  the  Sub-Commission  four  conference  together  with  such 

control  of  the  means  of  mass  JR  ^ ^eoks  before  the  beginning  of  advisers  and  technical  advisers  eri 
communication  and  that  free-  “R®f®  _pxt  session  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

of  information  has  flour-  on  IhSr  actiJitiS  ^  ^  14.  Secondly  the  procedure  of  18  It  shall  lie  in  the  decision  ter 

under  widely  differing  sys-  ^d)  The  freest  and  widest  International  Convention  might  of  Governments  whether  to 
terns  of  ownership  and  control,  possible  opporfenitil^  fo^  the  usefully  be  employed  to  ensure  persons  engaged  in  .or  expert  ^ 

The  use  and  availability  of  the  IJJR  certain  rights,  in  particular  enced  in  press,  radio  motiM  “oi 

SfeitioT IJJfd  nnt  fide  news  services  without  dis-  those  considered  in  Section  E  Pjftures  and  other  rne^ato^^ 


crimiSn  wUhL  aRe.  STe  Sub-Commission  di^emination  of  infoimtion 

ship  of  them  IS  therefore  the  wil  "  nronoses  that  the  World  Confer-  who.  under  the  terms  of  the  As^ I 


mereiore  me  concerned  proposes  that  the  World  Confer-  who  under  the  terms  ot  tne  w  * 

.  ^®  (e)  Access  to  available  com-  ence  on  Freedom  of  Information  sembly  resolution  are  to  be  to- 

P":  municauR  facilitfes  to  bona  should  be  invited  to  draft  such  eluded,  in  any  de  egation  sh^  “ 


fT:.r.  i" - munication  facilities  to  bona  should  be  invited  to  dratt  suen  j-iuueo  m  any  „  reci 

that^  meUiodl  *  of  ^dire^cT^ind?  ®<^®  correspondents  and  news  a  convention,  and  expresses  the  J^jj®  £^®  ®t®‘“®  delegates 

•  .9*^®®^’  mdi-  agencies  without  discrimination  hoP®  that  this  Convention,  which  adyp^s.  u  u to  I 

vidual  communication  such  ^  ^  t^nft iStv  will  constitute  part  of  the  whole  19.  The  conference  should  ap  » 

the  pamphlet  and  public  speech  „„„.  norrAcnonH  machinery  laid  down  to  ensure  point  five  committees  concerned 

are  of  an  importance  comparable  Note.  The  word  correspond-  Freedom  of  Information  mav  be  respectively  with 

with  that  of  the  methods  of  fnt  is  to  be  taken  as  referring  Se  Available  to  the  Sub  (a)  General  matters  concern  opir 

mass  communication  to  person  engag^  in  col  ecting  commission  prior  to  its  con-  ing  freedom  of  information,  J 

7  Subject  only  to  the  pro-  news  material  for  use  in  the  sideration  by  the  General  As-  (b)  the  press. 

visions  of  paragraph  2  (iii)  Gov-  press,  in  broadcasting  and  in  sAmblv  ^  ic)  radio  broadcasting.  i' 

ernments  shall  undertake  not  to  films  and  in  any  other  medium  jg  finally  the  procedure  of  (e)  other  media. 

put  obsfecles  in  the.  way  of  per-  el  public  communication.  bi-lateral  agreements  may  be  ^<11  motion  pictures. 

sons  and  groups  wishing  to  ex-  F.  Information  services  estab-  employed  to  secure  certain  The  conference  should  ^  . 

press  themselves  through  the  lished  by  persons,  groups  and  rights,  in  particular  those  relat-  establish  a  steering  rem, 

means  of  mass  communication,  governments  in  order  to  make  ing  to  the  matters  considered  in  20.  The  United  Nations 

Governments  shall  also  ensure  available  information  in  coun-  Section  F  above.  It  is  clearly  cational.  Scientific  and  ^ 

so  far  as  they  are  able,  that  tries  other  than  their  own.  desirable  that  such  agreements  Organization  should  be 

persons  do  not  suffer  discrimi*  12.  An  activity  conducive  to  should  conform,  so  far  as  pos-  engage  in  close  and  ^ 

nation  in  the  use  of  these  media  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  sible.  to  an  accepted  standard  ing  cooperation  with  tne  ^ 

on  political  or  personal  grounds  peoples  of  the  world  and  there-  and  it  is  therefore  proposed  that  ( Continued  on  next  puj*)  on  t 
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■  PrnnnQrrla  (d)  The  freest  and  widest  pos- 

Agenaa  rroposais  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 

continued  from  page  62  tribution  of  news  by  bona  fide 
•  •  tho  TT^nn^mip  news  services  without  discrimi- 

ss!jrc“.icri„®p?^°r 

should  be  invitM  to  s  ep  munication  facilities  to  bona 
resentaUves  cnpHalizpd  correspondents  and  news 

reouest  shall  ag®nc‘®s  without  discrimination 
agencies  as  may  so  request  shall  nationality. 

be  invited  to  conference^  arid  Consideration  whether  it  is 
arations  for  delibera-  Possible  or  desirable  to  estab- 

the  discussion ^of  mat-  J-sti  standards  by  ^^ich  the  bona 
tions  in  11  c  thPTYi  agents  referred  to  in  sub- 

‘®^°No?GovMnmStarorgani-  paragraphs  (a)  to  (e)  above 

Zt  '!«  srsi  beU)?"' 

Economi/and  So-  Consideration  whether  the 
rights  described  in  sub-para- 

nS^TTthe  uiitedTatiom.  internatiS 

SmSers^'^of  toi°UnS  to  perlons  engaged  in  coulcting 

Cou“u  SS  Tn“bTo‘ad'“..iS“  a“d 'to 
K&  recommend  th?  Gen-  in  any  other  medium 

eT^emly  to  amend  this  of  public  communication, 
r^lution  in  order  to  allow  par-  medium  of  public  communica- 

ticination  by  states  not  mem-  ‘*°n.  _  . ,  ,  ,,  . 

to  of  the  United  Nations.  If  ,  3.  Consideration  of  the  prob- 
the  General  Assembly  so  decide  toms  involved  in  the  establi^- 
r is  further  suggested  that  a  ""ont  of  information  services  by 
decton  on  which  of  such  coun-  Pers^s,  groups  or  governments 
tries  shall  be  invited  to  par-  order  to.  make  available  in- 
topate  shall  be  made  by  the  countries  other 

fSieral  Assembly  it'®"  their  own.  Consideration 

I  Proposed  Agenda  for  the  whether  the  facilities  and  safe- 
fforld  Conference  on  Freedom  guards  necessary  for  the  estab- 
oi  Information.  lishment  of  such  information 

Section  I-General  Discussion  services  might  best  be  assured 
on  the  Principles  of  Freedom  of  means  of  bi  lateral  agree- 
Information  based  on  the  work  ments  and  if  so,  to  draft  a  stand- 
done  on  this  subject  by  the  Sub-  f  ^  agreement  to  serve  as  a 
Commissions,  the  Commission  sUiae. 
on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Eco-  Section  III 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  The  encouragement  of  profes- 


on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Eco-  Section  III 
nomic  and  Social  Council.  The  encouragement  of  profes- 

Section  II — Consideration  of  sional  bodies  concerned  with  the 
the  practical  measures  necessary  collection  and  dissemination  of 
to  ensure  Freedom  of  Informa-  information  to  lay  down  for 
tion  as  defined  under  Section  I.  themselves  standards  of  profes- 


1.  Recommendations  concern-  sional  conduct  and  competence, 
ing  the  restrictions  impost  by  The  considerations  of  influ- 
Govemments  on  persons  or  ences  affecting  the  free  exercise 
groups  wishing  to  receive  and  of  professional  judgment  and 
disseminate  information,  ideas  responsibility, 
and  opinions  with  particular 
r6f6r€nc0  to 

(a)  Discrimination  by  Gov-  Delegate  s 

ernments  for  political  or  other  Proposed  Agenda 

te^Ud  ScimiM***”"  FRENCH  PROPOSAL  on 

(b)  CeJsorshl?  ,  the  draft  agenda  for  the  Con- 

,  (c)  The  requirements  of  na-  /.e*-euce  on  freedom  of  informa- 


tional  security  and  public  order.  reaas: 

(d)  The  demands  of  decency.  I-  Measures,  the  adoption  of 

(e)  Laws  of  Libel.  which  would  allow  people  in  all 

2.  Freedom  to  be  afforded  by  countries  to  enjoy  genuine  free- 

countries  to  persons  not  their  dom  of  information. 

nationals,  to  disseminate  and  A.  Freedom  of  information: 

receive  information  and  opin-  ( a  1  Full  freedom  of  move- 


Proposed  Agenda 
THE  FRENCH  PROPOSAL  on 
the  draft  agenda  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  freedom  of  informa- 


nationals  to  disseminate  and 
receive  information  and  opin- 


''^•th  particular  reference  ment  and  residence  in  all  coun- 
1  flowing  principles.  tries  for  accredited  correspon- 
widest  and  freest  dents;  and  adoption  of  all  ad- 
^^ble  exchange  of  views  and  ministrative,  economic,  financial 
opinions  without  censorship  on  and  technical  measures  to  facil- 
*®;®°rning  or  out-going  itate  their  travel. 

of  peace.  (b)  Equal  access  to  all 

iiro°  widest  possible  meas-  sources  of  information  for  all 
re  01  access  to  news  to  bona  such  correspondents. 

news  B.  Freedom  to  transmit  news: 

Equal  access  for  all  such 
correspondents  to  all  means  of 
without  discrimina-  transmission, 
to  travel  j®®®op3ble  facilities  ( b )  Elimination  of  all  restric- 

rilorUc  11  ter-  tive  measures  affecting  the 

deHaVi  ®  ®  L  governments  im-  transmission  of  press  cables. 

these  rights  C.  Freedom  of  publication: 
on  ^3)  Suppression  of  prelimi- 

on  their  activities.  nary  auth^orization. 
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(b)  Suppression  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  censorship. 

(c)  An  international  system 
to  deal  with  press  offenses. 

II.  Measures,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  protect  people  in 
all  countries  against  abuses  of 
the  freedom  of  information. 

A.  Equalization  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  material  means,  for 
agencies  and  newspapers  in  the 
various  countries. 

B.  Counteracting  false  news: 

(a)  Standardization  of  laws 
on  libel. 

(b)  Universal  application  of 
the  right  of  reply. 

(c)  Dissemination  of  official 
denials. 

C.  Creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  statute  for  journalists. 

III.  Establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  press  body  with  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  the 
application  and  enforcement  of 
the  above  measures.  Relations 
between  this  body  and  UNESCO. 

■ 

4  Members 
Added  to  Board 
Of  Ad  Bureau 

Expansion  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  to  in¬ 
clude  four  new  members  was 
announced  this  week. 

New  members  are:  Chesser 
M.  Campbell,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Stuart  M.  Chambers.  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch;  William  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  and  E.  B.  Stahlman. 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

Re-appointed  to  the  board  were 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
New  York  Times;  Robert  B. 
Choate,  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald- 
Traveler;  Norman  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  J.  D.  Gortatow- 
sky,  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
Lee  P.  Loomis,  Mason  City  (la.) 
Globe-Gazette. 

New  chairman  of  the  board  is 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  who  succeeded  Roy  D. 
Moore  of  the  Brush  -  Moore 
(Ohio)  Newspapers,  on  April 
24.  Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  vice- 
chairman. 

Other  board  members  whose 
terms  continue  are:  W.  A.  But¬ 
ler,  Holland  ( Mich. )  Sentinel; 
E.  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News;  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  New  York  Sun;  Buell 
W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call;  P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal;  Samuel  H. 
Kauffmann,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star;  A.  J.  McDonald,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News; 
J.  G.  Meilink,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Press;  D.  R.  Merrill,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News;  Roy  D.  Moore, 
and  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe. 

■ 

6  Pages  for  5  Days 

Montgomery,  Ala. — The  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser  and  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  were  limited  to 
six-page  editions  for  five  days  in 
an  effort  to  bring  the  new:^rint 
inventory  “up  to  a  practicable 
level  as  of  June  1.” 


Grinhom  Heads 
Retail  Division 
Committee 

George  Grinham,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat,  has  been 
named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Committee 
of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising, 

ANPA.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which 
guides  Retail 
Division  activi¬ 
ties,  since  1945 
and  for  the  past 
year  its  vice- 
chairman,  M  r . 

Grinham  re-  Grinham 
places  George 
Steele,  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  who  has  resigned  as 
chairman  . 

Wyman  Vicechairman 

Herbert  G.  Wyman,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  a  new 
member  of  the  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee.  has  been  appointed  vice- 
chairman.  and  Charles  J.  Davis, 
Jr.,  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
remains  as  secretary-treasurer. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wyman 
four  other  new  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  chosen  to  replace 
those  whose  terms  have  expired. 
They  are:  Thomas  J.  Cochrane, 
advertising  manager.  New  York 
Daily  News;  J.  J.  Atkinson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer; 
Richard  Hale,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger,  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 
and  H.  H.  MacLean,  manager. 
Retail  Stores  Division,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

The  new  chairman,  who  was 
born  in  London  but  moved  to 
this  country  when  a  boy,  has 
made  the  newspaper  his  career 
and  has  served  in  every  branch 
of  the  field.  After  completing 
his  formal  education,  including 
art  studies  at  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  he  became  a 
newspaper  artist  successively  on 
Scripps-McRae’s  Chronicle,  Re¬ 
public,  and  Star,  and  for  six 
years  was  an  art  instructor  on 
the  faculty  in  St.  Louis  Night 
High  Schools. 

Served  in  Editorial  Dept. 

From  that  point  his  career 
took  him  through  the  editorial 
department  as  Sunday  editor 
and  syndicate  manager.  On  the 
Star  he  also  served  as  temporary 
circulation  manager  and  tem¬ 
porary  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 

When  he  joined  the  Globe- 
Democrat  staff  it  was  as  edi¬ 
torial  artist,  but  he  soon  became 
advertising  artist,  a  job  which 
later  was  combined  with  copy- 
writing  and  selling.  Once  started 
on  an  advertising  career,  he 
served  as  merchandising  depart¬ 
ment  manager,  as  a  salesman 
handling  both  local  and  national 
display  accounts,  and  as  head  of 
the  Advertising  Production  and 
Advertising  Planning  Depart¬ 
ments  before  assuming  his  pres¬ 
ent  responsibilities. 
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Reporters  at  Seminar 
Insist  on  ‘Both  Sides’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 

FIRST  SERIES  of  American 

Press  Institute  seminars,  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  fall  of  1946 
as  an  experiment  in  journalism 
education,  concluded  May  23  on 
a  note  of  permanence. 

Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  an¬ 
nounced  that  plans  were  well 
under  way  for  the  1947-48  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  1946-47  series,  seminars 
were  conducted  for  managing 
editors,  editorial  writers,  city 
editors,  picture  editors,  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs  reporters,  and 
general  reporters.  The  semi¬ 
nars,  directed  by  Floyd  Taylor, 
formerly  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  have  been  arranged 
to  accommodate  25  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  All  except  the  general 
reporter  classes  were  oversub¬ 
scribed. 

3-Week  Seminars 

Next  year,  Mr.  Taylor  an¬ 
nounced,  all  seminars  will  be  of 
three-weeks’  duration.  As  soon 
as  housing  conditions  permit, 
classes  will  be  added  for  women. 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  whose 
idea  resulted  in  the  API,  pulled 
up  a  chair  with  the  reporters  at 
their  final  session  when  they 
praised  and  criticized  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  guest  experts  had  par¬ 
ticipated. 

One  after  another  thanked 
Mr.  Brown  for  having  thought 
up  this  unique  school  for  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen.  There  was 
general  agreement,  as  previously 
expressed  by  each  of  the  other 
seminar  groups,  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions,  both  in  formal  ses¬ 
sion  and  in  the  bull  sessions  of 
their  monastic  dormitory  life, 
had  revitalized  an  interest  in 
journalism. 

Epitomized  one  member  of 
the  roundtable:  “It  has  given 
Us  an  opportunity  to  catalogue 
the  rules  and  practices  we  all 
have  but  don't  think  about.  In 
our  daily  grind  we’re  all  too 
close  to  the  typewriter  to  see 
the  keys.’’ 

Debates  over  many  points 
raised  during  the  9-to-5  classes 
often  waxed  hot  far  into  the 
night.  Mr.  Brown  heard,  and- 
Mr.  Taylor  surmised:  “Perhaps 
we  really  ought  to  get  a  tran¬ 
script  of  those  bull  sessions.” 

“If  you  want  some  real  criti¬ 
cism,”  suggested  a  seminarian, 
“you  ought  to  hear  it  from  that 
lawyer  who  occupied  Room 
1330 — right  next  door  to  our 
quarters.” 

They  Want  Both  Sides 

The  reporters,  almost  to  a 
man.  said  they  had  obtained 
much  more  benefit  from  non¬ 
newspaper  lecturers  than  from 
visiting  fellow-craftsmen.  They 
were  particularly  critical,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  top-flight  labor  leader 
— the  same  one  who  participated 
in  editors’  seminars — because  he 


was  not  inclined  to  discuss  la¬ 
bor-press  problems  temperately 
and  did  not  know  labor  affairs 
on  the  local  level  well  enough 
to  be  helpful. 

As  Mr.  Taylor  went  ’round 
the  table  in  the  usual  post¬ 
session  critique,  he  heard  more 
than  one  reporter  demand  that 
both  sides  of  the  story  be  told 
in  the  seminar  programs.  Some 
wanted  to  know  why  they 
hadn't  heard  a  management 
spokesman  at  the  labor  session, 
and  one  said  he  thought  a  real 
Communist  should  have  been 
put  on  the  stand  in  the  panel 
devoted  to  red  infiltration  cov¬ 
erage. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  reply  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  was:  “I  doubt  if  we  would 
get  an  honest  answer  to  any 
question.  It’s  likely  we  would 
get  only  a  harangue  which  we 
can  read  in  the  Daily  Worker 
every  day.” 

One  reporter  begged  for  some 
press  agents  “to  pick  on.”  An¬ 
other  suggested  sessions  at 
which  spokesmen  for  major 
church  and  political  groups 
could  be  cross-examined.  The 
idea  also  was  advanced  for 
bringing  in  a  “plain  newspaper 
reader”  and  letting  him  tell 
what  he  reads  and  what  he 
thinks  about  newspapers. 

Suggest  Work  Sessions 

Nearly  all  said  they  would 
like  more  real  work  sessions — 
especially  a  chance  to  do  a  re¬ 
write  job  and  let  it  be  judged 
by  “experts”  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News  or  other 
papers  which  make  condensa¬ 
tion  an  art. 

Finally,  someone  suggested  a 
seminar  for  publishers  in  which 
reporters,  as  well  as  managing 
editors,  would  sit  at  the  table 
for  a  discussion  of  common 
problems. 

At  one  of  their  sessions,  the 
reporters  probed  a  managing 
editor  with  questions  on  “What 
do  we  have  to  do  to  get  a 
raise?”  ...  (It  was  all  off-the- 
record.) 

Mr.  Brown  concurred  that  it 
is  a  very  important  phase  of  the 
seminars  to  bring  newspaper¬ 
men  of  different  categories  to¬ 
gether.  More  of  that  will  be 
done  next  year,  he  pledged. 
Picture  editors,  he  recalled,  set 
the  pace  for  that  demand  when 
they  urged  at  least  one  full  day 
of  discussion  with  MEs. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
was  a  visitor  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion.  He  greeted  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Alumni.” 

“Automatic  progress.”  said 
Mr.  Patterson,  “is  a  myth.  It’s 
a  pathetic  illusion  under  which 
men  labor.  We  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  can’t  muddle 
through;  we  must  do  something. 

“I’m  convinced  that  our  news¬ 
papers  can  be  improved.  The 
power  they  wield  in  influencing 
public  opinion  is  frightening.” 

People  are  swayed,  he  said. 


Gavel  At  Last 

Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  has 
a  gavel  at  last!  The  general 
reporters  gave  it  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  had  cracked  so  many 
glasses  in  tapping  on  them  to 
keep  discussion  close  to  the 
topic. 

With  the  gravel,  the  re¬ 
porters  included  a  tapping 
bass — a  metal  plate  on  which 
are  engraved  the  mastheads 
of  each  newspaper  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  seminar.  The 
job  was  done  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

not  so  much  by  the  editorial 
page  as  by  news  and  the  way  it 
is  handled. 

’Unpardonable  Transgression' 
“Our  greatest  sin,  our  major 
fault,  our  unpardonable  trans¬ 
gression,”  Mr.  Patterson  de¬ 
clared,  “is  in  the  lack  of  ob¬ 
jectivity  in  news.  There  should 
be  no  slanting  of  news  to  fit  the 
policy  of  the  newspaper. 

“Be  sure  that  to  an  average 
reader  the  policy  of  the  paper  is 
not  discernible  from  anything  in 
the  news  columns.  In  a  political 
campaign,  give  equal  space  in 
stories  and  pictures  to  rival  can¬ 
didates  and  make  it  necessary 
for  the  readers  to  turn  to  the 
editorial  page  to  see  whom  the 
paper  supports.” 

Mr.  Patterson  backed  up  Mr. 
Brown’s  proposal  to  establish 
an  API  Quarterly  which  would 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  seminars 
to  a  wider  audience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field.  No  attempt  would 
be  made  to  report  the  actual 
discussions  —  they  have  been 
without  benefit  of  transcript — 
but  subjects  brought  up  would 
be  explored  further  in  special 
articles. 

One  result  of  the  first  series, 
Mr.  Taylor  said,  has  been  the 
institution  of  local  seminars  on 
papers  who  have  sent  men. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  he  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  seminars 
to  date,  and  paid  tribute  to  the 
last  class  by  saying:  “How  I’d 
like  to  have  that  gang  for  a 
staff!  ” 

■ 

Pulitzer  Traveling 
Scholarships  Awarded 

Three  students  of  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  have  been  named 
winners  of  the  1947  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholarships.  Each 
scholarship  carries  a  stipend  of 
$1,500  to  provide  for  a  year’s 
study  abroad. 

The  winners  are  William 
James  Mullendore  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  Le- 
Roy  Everett  Smith  of  Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  and  John  Linne  Hulteng 
of  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  Alter¬ 
nates  are  Gabriel  Pressman  of 
the  Bronx,  Joseph  Paul  Durso 
of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  and  Doris 
Willens  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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All  of  Italy# 
Town  in  Texas, 
Brightens  Up 

Italy,  Tex.— With  the  gover 
nor  of  Texas  lending  a  hand  th, 
1,258  people  of  the  town  of  Italy 
put  in  a  whole  day  in  a  cl^. 
up  effort  May  21.  ^ 

Behind  the  demonstration- 
designed  as  an  incentive  toother 
towns  throughout  Texas  and 
other  states  to  brighten  un- 
was  a  crusade  by  the  DolI« 
Morning  News. 

And  it  was  a  revival  of  earlier 
crusading  in  this  direction  by 
the  late  G.  B.  Dealey  of  the 
News,  who  was  a  champion  of 
small  town  beautification. 

Since  the  war,  the  News  had 
been  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  town 
which  would  undertake  a  joint 
effort  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  clean  up  and  paint  up 

Last  February,  Wick  Fowler 
former  News  war  correspondent 
and  lately  doing  a  “Touring 
Texan”  roving  assignment 
dropped  in  at  the  Katy  Railroad 
station  at  Italy,  about  45  miles 
south  of  Dallas. 

Fowler  was  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  warm  by  the 
depot  stove.  The  Katy  agent, 
a  veteran  on  the  job  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Italy  town 
council,  tried  to  sell  Fowler  on 
a  story  about  the  town. 

The  agent  pointed  out  the 
things  Italy  could  offer  to  indus¬ 
try — trackage  from  two  rail¬ 
roads  and  an  interurban  line, 
five  acres  of  town  property  as 
a  gift  to  anybody  who  would 
build  a  factory. 

“But,”  Fowler  told  Editor  t 
Publisher,  “the  town  was  drab 
and  dirty.  There  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  that  made  Italy  more  at¬ 
tractive  for  a  story  than  any 
other  town.  Nothing  unusual 
appeared  in  the  picture.” 

Fowler  then  came  up  with  the 
News’  pet  idea  for  a  clean-up, 
a  one  day  job.  Get  everyboib' 
to  paint  the  store  fronts  along 
the  main  street  white.  That 
would  start  the  ball  rolling  for 
getting  the  whole  town  re 
painted. 

Fowler’s  idea  reached  Russell 
W.  Bryant.  Bryant,  a  Navy 
veteran,  was  publisher  of  the 
Italy  News-Herald,  and  he  was 
also  president  of  the  Italy  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  Formerly. 
Bryant  had  been  with  a  news 
paper  at  the  town  of  Howe. 

With  Bryant’s  support,  Fow¬ 
ler  laid  his  proposal  before  » 
town  meeting.  When  Fowler 
said  the  event  would  be  bro^- 
casts  on  Dallas  News’  station 
WFAA,  and  that  Governor 
Beauford  Jester  would  be  on 
hand  in  person,  he  got  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  wanted. 

Wearing  white  overalls  and 
a  painter’s  cap,  the  governor 
flew  into  Italy  to  join  in  “Italy 
Day.”  Fowler  was  there  to 
greet  him — paintbrush  in  hand. 

■ 

Mander  In  New  York 

Stuart  Mander,  director  and 
advertisement  director  of  George 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  has  been  in  New 
York  City  studying  American 
publishing  and  advertising 
methods. 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  Moy  31, 


I 


Golewitz  Tells 
Of  Newsprint 
Resale  at  $180 

Washington — Before  a  select 
House  committee  investigating 
newsprint  and  paper  shortages, 
Samuel  Galewitz,  vicepresident 
of  Clinton  Paper  Co..  Brooklyn, 
w  Y  this  week  said  he  had  pur¬ 
chase  10.500  tons  of  newsprint 
from  the  manufacturers  at 
$82.M  a  ton  and  resold  it  for 
$160  a  ton. 

Galewitz  said  he  had  made  the 
transaction  with  William  K. 
Friedman,  New  York  lawyer  and 
publisher,  who  in  turn  resold 
the  newsprint  to  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieve  Friedman  had  been  paid 
•between  $170  and  $180  a  ton”. 

Sidney  Freiberg,  counsel  for 
the  committee,  said  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  resale  price  to  the 
Miami  newspaper  was  $186. 

Galewitz  said  he  believed  that 
now  that  OPA  controls  were  re¬ 
moved  he  considered  a  fair  prof¬ 
it  to  be  “whatever  the  market 
will  stand.” 

In  the  transaction  with  Fried¬ 
man,  the  witness  said  the  news¬ 
print  was  taken  directly  from 
the  lighters  of  the  Bowater  Pap¬ 
er  Co.,  manufacturers,  then 
dipped  to  the  ultimate  purchas¬ 
er  without  physical  handling  by 
the  Brooklyn  concern. 

Galewitz  explained  that  his 
firm  secured  most  of  its  paper 
and  newsprint  from  Bowater 
and  the  International  Paper  Co., 
by  contract,  and  that  the  Bo¬ 
water  Company  had  notified  the 
Clinton  Paper  Co.,  that  when 
the  present  contract  expires 
they  could  no  longer  be  served. 


Librarians  to  Meet 
In  Chicago  June  10 

PHn.ADfXPHiA  —  Newspaper  li¬ 
brarians  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  conduct  their 
1947  convention  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago,  June  10-13, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  F.  Hea¬ 
ton  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  is  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

William  Alcott,  Boston  ( Mass. ) 
Globe,  is  _  scheduled  to  address 
the  evening  meeting  on  “A 
Quarter  Century  with  the  News- 
p^aper  Group.”  Harry  Pence, 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer,  will 
speak  on  “Remarks— Chrono¬ 
logically  Speaking.”  Mrs.  Eu¬ 
nice  C.  Mohr,  journalism  li- 
brarian.  University  of  Illinois, 
wul  discuss  “Cooperation  Be- 
WMn  Newspaper  Libraries  and 
S<^ol  of  Journalism  Libraries.” 
The  executive  board  and  ad- 
council  session  is  planned 
tor  Wednesday  morning.  At  the 
afternoon  meeting,  Ralph  J. 
snoemaker,  librarian,  Louisville 
>Ay.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
fwnea,  is  to  tell  of  “Sources  of 
«  Building  a  Library”; 
ord  M.  Pettit,  reference  direc- 
w,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
Vwue  of  the  News  Index.” 
milV  Thursday  morning 
v«u  Symonds,  New 

“  to  talk  on 
w^Mtion  Between  the  Edi- 
ftal  Staff  and  the  Library,” 

*  PUILISHER 


Rally -Honors  Paper 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Jewish  Daily  Forward,  a  non¬ 
profit  newspaper  published  in 
Yiddish,  was  celebrated  May 
26  at  a  rally  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York 
City.  Abraham  Cahan,  87, 
editor  since  its  founding,  was 
the  guest  of  honor.  The  paper 
is  dedicated  to  the  American* 
ization  of  the  immigrant,  so¬ 
cial  democracy  and  liberalism. 


and  Robert  R.  Grayson,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  “The  Ref¬ 
erence  Library  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute.” 

The  annual  business  meeting 
is  scheduled  Friday  morning. 
J.  E.  Molloy,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  is  vicechairman,  and 
Peter  DiNella,  New  York  Post, 
is  secretary-treasurer. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an* 
swar  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  United  States.  No  leases  or 
trades.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box 

52.  Monnt  Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newsptaper  I^operties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Oalif. 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
booght  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  00. 

Shelton  Hotel  Heiianina 

_ New  York  17.  N.  Y. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Gabbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 

Box  512,  Riveriide.  California. _ 

A  it  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  ss  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  525  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Small,  rapidly  expanding, 
recc^nixed  Advertising  Agency  in  one 
of  California's  fastest-growing  areas. 
Write  Box  7372.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FOR  SALE:  Banking  and  financial 
weekly  newspaper,  half  century  unin¬ 
terrupted  publication.  Fine  morgue. 
Subscribers-banks,  insurance  compan¬ 
ies  and  financial  investors.  Box  7329, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  May  31.  I»47 _ 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

SAME  OLD  STORY 
Northern  Ohio  Weekly  grossing  31  M 
has  unsatisfactory  net  for  non-oper¬ 
ating  owner.  Real  opportunity  for 
young.  experienced  newspaperman. 

Box  7398,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  TENNESSEE’S  finest  week¬ 
ly  newspapers.  ABC  li.st  over  2.500; 
average  yearly  gross  $25,000;  fully 
equipped  office  and  plant;  plenty  of 
help.  County  seat,  no  competition, 
lots  of  job  work,  loyal  country  corre¬ 
spondents.  A  real  proposition;  price 
$20,000,  plus  inventory.  Come  and 
look  it  over.  J.  Frank  Barlow,  En- 

terpri.se.  Dresden.  Tennessee. _ 

TEXAS  newspaper  for  sale  $75,000.00 
cash  w-ill  handle. 

Palmer  &  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South  La 
Salle,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 

TEX.\S  senii-w-eekly.  Opportunity  for 
ambitious  newsi)aperman  acquire  inter¬ 
est  in  excellent  Gulf  Coast  field  South 
of  Houston  with  w-ork  and  modest  in¬ 
vestment.  Intend  to  make  daily.  P.  O. 
Box  591,  Houston,  Texas. 

UNIQUE,  established  reference-re- 
search  publication  for  sale.  Unprof¬ 
itable  now  but  has  great  profit  po¬ 
tential  and  excellent  tested  interna¬ 
tional  expansion  possibilities.  On^ 
$6,000  needed,  half  cash.  Box  7307, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

WELL  established  New  Jersey  weekly, 
published  regularly  50  years,  near 
New  York;  no  plant.  $7,500  cash. 
Box  7364,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  wMts 
small  daily  or  large  weekly  in  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  CALIFORNIA.  Either  general 
newspaper  or  specialized  publication. 
Can  pay  cash.  Box  7311,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE  2 1 1/2"  CUT 
With  Pony  Autoplate 

Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  North  Sheridan  Road.,  Chicago  18. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Qnality,  82-poaad  base  Newn- 
print.  15",  19",  20".  31",  22",  24",  IT 
Jnmbo  rolls.  Also  24  z  36  absets  in 
Carload  Lota — Wire  or  phone  Tpnr 
reqairemente.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  HAn- 
over  3-0165. 


TWO  SCOTT  POLDERS— 22% "  cut- 
off.  One  now  running.  One  dismantled. 
Box  7356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER 

with  Upper  Formers 
22  %"  Cut-Off 
Inspection  by  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N6rth  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago  13. 


LINOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES 
For  sale.  We  rebuild  and  overhaul 
Linotypes  and  Intertypes,  either  on 
your  floor  or  onr  shop.  Estimates 
given,  either  per  hour  or  job.  All 
work  guaranteed.  Complete  plants  or 
one  machine.  Day  and  night  service. 
Lino-Inter  Service  Co.,  369  East 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit  7,  Michigan. 
Fitzroy  6819.  A  phone  call  will  have 
man  there. 


buy— TRADE— SELL 


Tubular  Plate  Preiset 
8-Psge  Flatbeda 
Rotarlee,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammea, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  Weit  Pico.  Los  Angelei  15.  Calif. 

9  GOSS  UNITS,  available  now, 
23  9/16"  cat-off,  sell  any  amount.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  %"  CUT-OFF 

Available  July  1st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  dou¬ 
ble  width,  3-deck.  4-plate  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches.  15-inch  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westinghouse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-volt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist. 
Gas-fired  metal  pot,  Partlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-casting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

32  Page  Hoe  Press  AC  DC 
38,000  per  hour 
Excellent  condition 
Box  7272,  Editor  A  Publisher 


GOSS  Unitnbe  Newspaper  Folder — 
22 %"  cut-off.  Perfect  condition;  40,- 
000  maximum  speed  per  hour.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  takes. 
May  be  inspected  in  Chicago.  Address 
Box  7362,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines — for  any  purpose;  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Saws;  NEW  44"  National 
Automatic  Power  Cutters,  one  week 
delivery.  What  are  your  require¬ 
ments  t  Thomas  W.  HmI  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  (Plant 
at  Stamford,  Conn. ) 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
For  Sale 

— All  Immediately  Available — 
24-Page  Hoe,  2  plates  wide,  23-9/16" 
sheet  cat. 

32-Page  Hoe  Quad,  4  plates  wide, 

21- 54"  sheet  cut. 

48-P^e  Goss  Straightline,  23-9/16" 
cut-q/F. 

64-Page  Goss  heavy  duty  Straightline 
with  color  cylinder  and  double  folders- 

22- %"  sheet  cut. 

64-Page  Hoe  Straightline,  same  type, 
22-%"  sheet  cut. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
casting  box.  Good  condition.  Implex 
tubular  electric  mat  scorcher.  Write 
Hastings  Daily  Tribune,  Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


HOE  Metal  Furnace — 1  ton  capac¬ 
ity,  ges  fired,  with  extra  new  pot  in¬ 
sert,  ladle,  hood,  etc. 

SURFACE  Combustion  Corp.  Type 
Metal  Melting  Furnace,  1  ton  capacity, 
»M446,  Serial  No.  18015,  26"  diam¬ 
eter,  iron  pot  with  a  steel  hood,  gas 
fired,  complete  with  five  water  cooled 
moulds,  3  for  casting  of  pigs  for  Mar- 
gach  feeders  and  2  for  smaller  pigs. 

P.  Wesel  Bench-type  Circular  Saw 
Filing  Machine  with  G.  E.  1/6  h.  p. 
A.  C.  motor.  Also  saw  set. 

HARRY  A.  WAPSHARE 
#t  Halsey  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.. 

Market  3-2700 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  CUT-OFF 
0.  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/ 16"  Caster  A  Pump — DO  Equipped. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  East  Mein  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  Y. 


¥ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

UNE  a-UEUK  doable  width  Uoss  press 
— complete  with  compeDsating  rollers 
for  color,  100  H.  P.,  220  V.-A.  0., 
drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoist.  Bargain.  O.  R.  Benedict,  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville, 
Indiana. 


MODEL  25  Linotype,  scr.  no.  37,000 
with  full  equipment ;  Bta-Hi  Dry  Mat 
Former;  2}^-ton  Hoe  Melting  Furnace; 
Wood  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  Roller; 
Hoe  full  page  Mat  Roller;  Curved 
Electric  Form-O-Scorcli ;  Wesel  single 
Pneumatic  Steam  Table;  17  x  25 
Hacker  Proof  Press;  8  Lino  Gas  Pots, 
late  style;  W'ood  Jr.  Autoplate  Finish¬ 
ing  Machine  for  23-0/16"  sheet  cut; 
500  New  3}^  x  18  rustproof  steel 
Galle}-s;  Large  quantity  heavy  galleys, 
used,  size  5  x  18;  24  and  48-drawer 
Hamilton  flat  top  Type  Cabinets; 
Hamilton  Steel  Make-up  and  Storage 
Cabinet.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  COLORS 
82-PAGES  TABLOID 
64-PAOBS  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
32-INCH  CDT-OFP 
A.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
Intertype  Model  0 
State  serial  number,  price. 
Box  7399,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


10-PAGE  PRESS  with  ateraotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  34-page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Qarollna. 

3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING  Machinery  for  33  9/16'  length 
sheet  cut-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and 
Metal  Furnace.  Advise  condition  and 
price.  Box  7142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
16-32  pages  with  stereo  equipment 
Box  7400,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Ooaa 
press,  21  Vi'  cot-off.  Box  7265,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Second-hand  linotype  model  6.  8  or 
14  in  usable  condition  immediately. 
State  serial  number  and  price  in  wire 
collect. 

DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD. 
_ DALLAS.  TEXAS _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses  for 

immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 
WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  tW3  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss,  21  Vi  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7256,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Chandler  A  Price  Presses 


8x12  will  pay . $100 

10x15  will  pay .  150 

12x18  will  pay  .  200 

lA^x22  will  pay  . 260 


Box  7251,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED:  Two  (2)  50  or  60  horse¬ 
power  drives  for  unit  type  Hoe  press; 
full  page  dry  mat  roller;  turtle  trucks; 
metal  furnace  and  hand  stereotyp.* 
equipment,  22%"  cut-off.  Times  News 
papers,  Inc.,  8083  Frsnkford  Ave., 
Philadelphia  86,  Ps. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  18%  inch  printing  diamatai 
21H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  GOSS  COMET  OR  Goss 
Oox-O-Type  press.  Also  power  paper 
cutter.  Write  or  wire  best  cash  price. 
The  Sparta  Expositor,  Sparta,  Tenn. 
WANT  stereotype  equipment:  Pull 
page  casting  box  with  pot  attached; 
saw-trimmer;  shaver;  what  have  you. 
Box  7366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

COATED  PAPER 
43!4  X  60Vi-386M  Basis  70  lbs. 
35  X  47-380M  Basis  110  lb. 

ARROW  PAPER  CO. 

14  Jacob  St.,  New  York  7 


ELECTRICAL— SERVICE 

MOTOR  REPAIRS,  REBUILDING, 
complete  shop  controls.  Industrial 
wiring;  construction  jobs;  emergency 
service  our  specialty;  affiliated  IBEW- 
AFL.  Established  1922.  H.  J.  ELEO- 
TRIO  00.,  INC.,  85  Kenmare  Str«t, 
Manhattan.  CAnal  6-2440.  Near  Spring 
and  Lafayette  Streets. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 

by  Jimmie  Sannocl 

Topa  in  Weekly  Features 
A  Circulation  Lsilder 
Appeals  to  all  in  the  Family 
Exclualve  Rights  in  your  Locality 

For  proofs  write  now  to 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
P  O  Box  2453.  Hollywood  28.  Calif. 
JOB  JOTTINGS 

Weekly  job  news  column  by  vocational 
counselor  keeps  your  readers  informed. 
Rates  Reasonable. 

.S.  .SPLAVER 

17  East  48th  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
SYNDICATE  FEATURES  WANTED. 
If  you  can  produce  a  high-grade  comic, 
column  or  panel,  and  are  willing  to 
forego  financial  returns  for  a  period  of 
time  while  pioneering  in  a  new  pub¬ 
lishing  field,  write  for  release  form 
before  submitting  features.  Box  7386, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EST.ABLISHED  Public  Relations  firm 
desires  to  act  as  your  representative 
in  the  Southwest.  Principal  office, 
Houston,  Texas.  P.  O.  Box  837, 

Houston. _ _ 

FASHION  ART  SKETCHES  for  sd- 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magazines, 
agencies,  tailor-made  to  fit  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Reasonable  quotations. 
Samples.  Ray  Lajoie,  Island  Creek, 
Massachusetts. _ 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  60,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands’ 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  8.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avsil- 
able  to  yon  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  825  per  eopy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


WRITING  assignments  from  editors 
and  laymen.  Ghostwriting  a  specialty. 
Anything,  from  movie  gossip  to  detail¬ 
ed  scientific  research.  Reliable.  Reas¬ 
onable..  Able.  Massachusetts  area.  Box 
7375,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  —  ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  town  over  lOOM.  Advertising, 
circulation  and  promotion  background 
needed.  Good  opportunity  and  excel¬ 
lent  future  for  an  alert,  reliable  man. 
Excellent  living  conditions.  State  fully 
experience  and  salary  requirements. 
Box  7360,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  advertising 
or  business  manager,  or  publisher  with 
outstanding  record.  Chance  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  small  Southern  daily.  Box 
7381,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


D.AILY  paper  in  western  Pennsylvania 
has  a  steady  position  open  for  young 
man  in  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Prefer  one  who  has  had  some 
cxperieuce  in  writing  copy  and  laying 
out  ads.  In  replying  please  state  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Box 
7374,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MEN  to  sell  advertising  over  telephone 
on  national  trade  publication  and 
foreign  newspapers.  Excellent  oppor- 
tunity-sslary-commission  and  bonus. 
Apply  So  anyone  of  our  four  offices: 
New  York;  Mr.  Nimer,  phone  BEek- 
man  3-2036,  Chicago;  phone  Mr. 
Sacks,  Franklin  5087,  Detroit;  Mr. 
Rhodine,  phone  Cadillac  7636,  Los 
Angeles ;  phone  Mr.  Kwssman,  Tucker 
5131. 


PERMANENT  connection  open  now 
with  progressive,  small  town  daily  in 
Pennsylvania  if  you  can  make  reason¬ 
ably  good  layouts,  write  copy  and  serv¬ 
ice  accounts.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions,  congenial  co-w-orkers,  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  depending 
on  ability.  Write  full  experience  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  and  state  salary 
desired.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
7382,  Editor  A  Publisher.. 


WANTED  —  DISPLAY  SALESMAN. 
Western  mountain  state.  Best  working 
conditions.  Must  know  lay-out  and 
oopy  writing.  Send  examples  of  work, 
references  and  age.  Write  Box  7323, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


OPPORTUNITY  for  aggressive  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  to  build  reputation  in 
competitive  field.  No  swivel  chair  ex¬ 
ecutive  but  promotion  minded  man 
with  know  how.  Paper  has  features 
that  help  sell.  Box  7370,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TRAVELING  representative  for 
metropolitan  morning  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Middle  vVest  territory. 
Live  organization.  Salary  and  expense. 
Must  have  boy  experience  as  well  as 
experience  dealing  with  adult  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers.  Send  full  partic¬ 
ulars  in  first  letter;  also  recent  photo. 
Box  7383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


DESK  MAN  for  afternoon  daily.  Must 
he  capable  of  handling  two  edifTbns, 
full  A.  P.  wire  correspondence  local 
news.  Must  know  makeup,  news  value, 
be  available  for  major  night  assign¬ 
ments.  860  weekly.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  including  references.  Daily  Ad- 
vance.  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina. 


HAVE  OPENING  on  small  but  suc¬ 
cessful  afternoon  daily  for  first  class 
news  and  telegraph  editor.  Good 
chance  to  go  up  with  new  firm.  The 
Daily  Iberian,  New  Iberia.  La. 


ESTABLISHED  SOUTHERN  TRADE- 
PAPER  needs  aggressive  "working" 
editor,  with  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  background.  Real  opportu¬ 
nity  for  result  getter.  Field  competi¬ 
tive  but  renewal  percentage  will  re¬ 
cognize  ability.  Give  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  age,  salary  requirements,  first 
letter.  Box  7206.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  daily  in 
medium  sized  city.  Young  man  with 
college  training  and  some  experience 
in  editorial  writing.  Send  samples  of 
work  with  statement  of  social  and 
political  philosophy.  Box  7394,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SUBJECT  index  marker,  experienced 
young  man  or  woman  for  morgue, 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Five  day, 
40  hour  week.  845.  Days  off  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday.  Box  7401,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ "  M/l  I UKIAL 

EIHPOR  for  monthly  menibsnklii 
publication  of  long  establishes  22 
civic  association.  Scope  also  inelSZ 
preparation  of  news  relesies  •  ilir 
rewrite  and  layout  work  on 
ized  pamphlets  snd  reports- 
sional  feature  writing.  Positje.^ 

3uires  good  education;  personal 
air  for  grasping  substance  oflS’ 
ness  and  economic  issues  with 
organization  is  engaged:  sbilitv  fa 
write  quickly  and  concisely  P«„ 
man  25-38.  Opportunity  for  pennsseit 
future.  Write  facts  on  persons!  kS 
tory,  education,  experience,  sslm' 
Enclose  photo.  Box  7302 
Publisher.  * 


REPORTER  AND  REWRITER,  mekh 
paper  in  metropolitan  district  Rn. 
7250,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ‘ 


REPORTER,  young  man,  prefersklr 
graduate  school  of  Journalism  witk  2 
or  3  years  experience  on  wiekli 
newspaper.  Should  possess  car.  Pemi 
nent  position  to  right  man.  Only  SO 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Immeiist* 
opening.  Telephone,  wire  or  write- 
Captain  John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  ^hUiher 
of  Patchogue  Advance,  Patckone 
Long  Island. 


WANTED:  Dramatic  snd  mottos  sie 
tore  critic.  Address,  giving  detsili  u 
to  education,  experience  snd  »»aer 
qualifications,  Box  7363,  Editor  ssl 
Publisher. 


WISCONSIN  SIX-DAY  DAILY  is 
city  of  50,000  population  dssirN  ill- 
around  capable  newspaper  editor-re¬ 
porter.  Give  full  background,  trsis- 
ing,  experience,  age,  salary  eipoeted. 
Write  R.  S.  Kingsley,  Publisher,  Eii- 
osha  Evening  News,  Kenoihs,  Wii. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMBINATION  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND  Photo-Engraver  wanted  hy  Jsae 
15.  Daily  Chief,  Perry.  Iowa. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREllAI 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  loithn 
city  of  95,000  population  will  kart 
opening  July  1st  for  a  foreman  la  aos- 
nnion  composing  room.  Eicelleal  eg- 
portunity  for  right  man.  All  ra^et 
held  confidential.  Box  7345,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR,  5-day,  8TH- 
hour  week,  81-60  per  hour,  nnioa  k 
eligible. 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyinnii. 
Mass. 


OFFSET  PEESSMAN-KNGINEB 


Harris-Webendorfer  specialist  re¬ 
quired  by^  overseas  distribittr 
to  supervise  regional  service  ep- 
perations,  train  local  presimes, 
counsel  printers  on  maintensnee. 
Opportunity  for  nnusnal  career; 
versatility  and  imagination  will 
pay  added  dividends;  letterpress 
knowledge  and  experience  nelp- 
fnl  but  unessential.  Excellent 
salary,  insurance  snd  expenies 
arrangement.  Suitable  recommen- 
dafions  on  ability,  experienm 
and  personal  habits  essentisl: 
also  early  availability.  Best  semi- 
tropical  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  English  language  area 


Write : 

The  Printers  House,  Inc., 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York  5, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable:  Printhouse.  _  . 

Phone:  WH.  4-5564 


PRESSMAN — one  familiar  with 
snd  Kluge  preferred  bnt  not  esseaust 
Learner  will  be  considered.  Adorsii 
Box  7325,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED-(X)MPOSING  ROOM 
1  Operator,  1  Floor  Man  for 
daily  in  friendly  Midwestern  *'*7  .. 
40,000  population.  Two  weeks 
vacation  after  one  year's  seiw , 
liberal  sick  leave  with  pay, 
paid  life  insurance  and  hospiw  » 
iurance.  40-hour  week  (T:3'» 

4  p.m.)  at  $68.  Write  John  OrlebcM, 
Commercial-News,  Danville.  Illwoi  ^ 
WANTED — COMPETENT  sd  '•■PJI 
tor  evening  newspaper,  open  s»r 
$1.25  hour.  Permanent.  Triws'- 


Albert  Lea,  Minn. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  MayjM 


STTaMTED-MECHANICAL  situations  wanted  —  EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

- ■  ABLE,  coBscientioui — Now  writing  EDITOR,  copj  desk  man,  age  44  28  REPORTER.  5  yeara  well  rounded 

mUSBOOR  NBC  news  program;  Want  newspaper  years  experience.  Box  7390,  Editor  experience,  all  beats  medium  sise 

work  as  editorial  writer:  wire,  foreign  a,  PnKi;.h„,.  aon!,»  nrefera  general  assignments. 


PiuM  of  »  lifetimo  for  qu^ifled 

®21giaa-sap«rintende;nt.  Oyer- 
jS^plex  dealer  interyiewin* 
HHiistes  for  customer  requir- 
^Tssperintendent  to  supervise 
^Lm-dtoss  operations  and  trmn 
2JirwH?onnel  alter  instalUtion 
naitubulsr  equipment.  One 
^  three  year  or  long-term 
IlfLct  Excellent  salary,  in- 
^ce  and  expenses  arrange- 
!.*T.  snitable  recommendations 
isbiUty,  experience  and  per- 
*  .1  habits  essential.  Best  semi- 
rSeal  lixing  *od  working  con- 
English  language  area. 

Write: 

n#  Printers  House,  In^, 

CM,:  *.8584. 


iiXttD-  Linotype  Operator,  straight 
Hinrud  head  letter.  Scale  $1.26  per 
yu  sTerage  better  than  $70.00  week- 
,  j^tidiag  orertime.  J.  C.  Phillips, 
VeiHersid.  Borger.  Texas. 


SfSPiPERMEN’S  AORNOT.  Ar- 
bdiL  Books  Fiction.  Plays  markataA 
jdtht  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St..  N.  T. 


ADVSBTiSINO  MANAGER,  Seeks 
^nninent  position  with  livewire  pub- 
iikn  who  demands  both  ability  and 
i-reUakility.  Expert  layout  ist,  copy- 
inter.  Ikorongh  knowledge  promo- 
'M,  nirckandiaing.  Outstanding  pro- 
iKlioB  record  on  9M  Circulation 
Diilj.  High  character,  top  references 
-e  real  producer.  Will  forward 
jl«el  lanplee,  come  for  interview. 
IB  npliee  answered  promptly.  Address 
3a  73tl,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE,  conscientious — Now  writing 
NBC  news  program;  Want  newspaper 
work  as  editorial  writer;  wire,  foreign 
or  managing  editor;  intepretative 
writing  on  local  or  world  politics;  or 
college  post.  Former  editor  small 
daily,  experienced  AP,  UP,  have  M.S. 
from  Columbia  Journalism  School, 
single,  27,  Apartment  410,  980  Bush 

Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. _ 

AGRICULTURAL  writer,  editor.  Out¬ 
standing  record;  sound  training,  top 
experience  on  staffs  of  high-ranking 
institutions.  Daily  experience.  Toni 
Moore,  422  Elmside  Boulevard,  Madi¬ 
son  4,  Wisconsin. 

AMBITIOUS — ^EXPERIENCED —  ED¬ 
UCATED  B.  A.,  M.  A.  in  journalism. 
Experience  as  editor  on  small  daily. 
Seeks  job  in  publicity — research — 
newspaper.  Male,  veteran,  29.  Box 
7380.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  DESKMAN;  15  years  experience 
all  phases,  night  editor,  telegraph, 
city,  state.  Seek  east  coast,  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Rhode  Island.  Now  employed, 
reference.  Wed.  Looking  to  future, 
begin  point  secondary.  Available 
month  notice.  Box  7309,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  Florida  newspapers. 
Radio  Stations:  Able  newsman,  26, 
7  %  years  experience.  Planning  reside 
BHorida  shortly.  Presently  employed 
assistant  city  editor  newsreel.  Prior 
newspaper  experience.  Valuable  as  re¬ 
porter,  feature-writer,  deskman,  re¬ 
write.  Box  7317,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Av  AILABLE  July  15.  Experienced 
newspaper  reporter-editor.  9  years  ex¬ 
perience  including  present  position  as 
editorial  division  chief  tor  U.  S. 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  city  editor 
of  small  daily,  reporter,  rewrite  and 
Army  public  relations  work.  Graduate 
of  Missouri  school  of  Journalism. 
Married,  with  2  children,  but  will  go 
anywhere  for  position  with  good 
future.  What  do  you  offer!  Lt.  D. 
Morrison,  Room  5-E-285.  Pentagon 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  SPruce 
0180-M. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR.  Extensive  ex¬ 
perience  newspapers,  trade  papers. 
Familiar  all  phases  planning  to  pro¬ 
duction,  41.  Box  7331,  Editor  A  Pub- 


SmJATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


CITY  EDITOR  small  AM  daily,  young, 
metropolitan  reporting  experience,  B. 

_  A.,  seeks  good  spot  with  minimum  of 

U-niB  NEWSPAPER,  MAGAZINE  'leak  work ;  sports,  feature,  reportorial, 
1  hblic  Rslstions  background  makes  good  moderate  editorial  writer.  Box 
Its  yssng  man  (32)  especially  valu-  7378.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

a.  u .  —ni  ww, 

*’.f-*f-“**  P'’?*’*'  tion  as  reporter.  Box  7258,  Editor  Sc 
nnos  led  house  organ  editing.  Salary  launur  a, 

•Ki.  Box  7223.  Editor  Sc  PnblUher.  '  """’'"ex- 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


COPYREADER — Large  morning  paper 
experience,  desires  post  New  England 
or  New  York  State.  Afternoon  daily. 
Vet.  Age  31.  Box  7387,  Editor  & 

CIRCULATION  Manager.  Can  give  Publisher. _ 

ismth  operition,  more  circulation  and  COPYREADER-33,  University  grad 
.  Twenty-ave  small  daily  experience,  wants 

Ip  pO.  **?,*"«"'*■  C?“-  j5b  in  West  or  SonthwMt.  Box  7361, 

^  tuy  country,  mail  or  promotion  Editor  &  Publisher. 

jw  itrgR  paper.  Desire  place  where  - - - - - 

wills  will  insure  permanency.  A-1  CX>PYREADER  —  heavy  metropolitan 
rrfmncfi.  Box  7393,  Editor  &  experience  desk,  street.  Mis.'wnri  wrad- 
nate,  veteran,  41.  Now  in  New  lork. 

TOnrilARRlED  veteran  with "4  --  _ 

;  io  metropolitan  city  circulation  ex-  CUB  REPORTER 

30c  and  2  years  country  and  22.  single,  limited  experience,  college 
■  J  circ^tion  supervision  desires  to  graduate;  want  opportunity  on  small 
utter  himself.  Top  notch  references  or  medium  size  paper.  Go  anywhere. 

to  prove  resourcefulness.  Salary  secondary.  Box  7242,  Editor 
"  -“tr.  sud  the  ability  to  do  an  ex-  A  Publisher. 

3t  job.  Interested  primarily  in  TTn  T^j  C  ^  TiT 

with  exceptional  opportunity  wanted  by  sober  editor 

>tterment  in  the  capacity  of  an  25  years  experience.  Recently 

•  :''«t  to  the  Circulation  birector  w 

,  1‘rie  daily,  or  as  circulation  man-  ^eeklv.  Had  enough.  Want  back.  Pre- 
i.  r  of  uaaller  paper.Will  make  self  ‘e'?Fraph,  news,  or  city  desk.  Been 
l  iible  shout  ^^October  first  Box  >"»nagmg  editor,  editorial  writer  big 
Editor  A  PuWisher  ‘  dailies,  but  prefer  city  100,000  to 

- -  rnoiisner.  20.000.  Box  7318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED— EDITORIAL  EXPERIENCED  SMALL  DAILY  EDI- 

»EKICAN  (YiRBneDrtvrwirMm - i"  available  June  20.  Country 

tie  ud  *'?  trained.  Active  in  church,  fraternal. 

■wants  additional  civic  organisations.  Winner  of  many 
1  or  indivlHnli'i.  awards.  Interview  if  necessary.  $75. 

mii,h«,  Box  7343,  Editor  A  PnltUsher 

G^iSSiVE  Reniirtoi-  EDITOR-WRITER  for  25  years,  trade 

■lb  “nd  business  papers,  wants  job  offer 

“nt  to  daiW  "Srij  desires  or  assignments — interviews,  features, 

"i  PsPer  in  !•...«  w.j'!„,"'®‘i'n’n'  ghosting,  news,  conventions.  Located 
M  Edhor  l  p!.hi-  I  Box  Chicago-Milwankee  area.  Go  anywhere. 

'  *  Publisher.  Box  7203.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

g*  *  yURLISHER  for  May  31.  1947 


EDITOR,  copy  desk  man,  age  44,  28 
years  experience.  Box  7390,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

EDITOR  with  17  years  varied  experi¬ 
ence  in  textbook  publishing  and  three 
years  as  photographic  editor  for  en¬ 
cyclopedia  wishes  position.  Go  any- 
where.  Box  7358,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  JOB,  N.  Y.  C..— Vicinity, 
wanted  by  Vet.  27,  with  Family. 
Varied  newspaper  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience  in  college.  Army  and  small 
town.  Near-grad.  Columbia  U.,  Su¬ 
perior  5-year  Army  record.  Excellent 
references.  Need  $50  week.  D.  F. 
Smee,  23  West  703rd  Street,  Shanks 
Village,  New  York.  Phone:  Piermont 
507-W 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  sound, 
forceful  witty  cartoons,  rich  flow  of 
ideas.  BS  in  Economics,  Wharton 
School,  MA  in  government,  Columbia. 
Free  lancing  from  Honolulu  to  Long 
Island.  Samples  promptly  submitted. 
Richard  Lee  Marks,  63-12  Bourton  St.. 
Forest  Hills.  New  York. 


FARM  OR  BUSINESS  EDITOR.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  or  top  reporting  spot 
sought  by  ex-Oovernment  information 
head.  Age  34.  Good  farm  and  (lov- 
ernment  contacts.  5  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  4  years  press  association  in¬ 
cluding  bureau  head  and  sports;  3 
years  metropolitan  dally.  Able,  ag¬ 
gressive,  personable.  Box  7395,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


GR.ADUATB  student  in  social  sciences 
seeks  news  or  magazine  position  east 
of  Mississippi.  Navy  veteran  with 
ability  though  little  experience.  Box 
7388,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


LEAVINCl  for  Europe  in  September. 
\y«nt  assignment  for  series  of  exclu¬ 
sive  articles  on  any  subjects.  Man  and 
wife  writing  team  in  their  20’s  cur¬ 
rently  employed  by  the  AP.  Making 
Paris  headquarters.  Total  of  six  years 
with  wire  services.  Advise  rates,  con¬ 
ditions.  etc.  Samples  of  work  on  re¬ 
quest.  Write  Box  7371,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOS  ANGELES — House  organ  editor. 
Layout,  production,  public  relations. 
Experienced.  Box  7295,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  seeks  change  of 
position  on  medinm-sised  daily.  Years 
of  experience.  Will  go  anywhere.  Good 
references.  Write  ^x  7349,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MARRIED  veteran  with  short  but 
greatly  varied  experience  on  New 
York  trade  paper  wants  beginning  in 
consumer  m.-igazine  or  newspaper  field 
in  Florida  or  in  Western  state.  G.  I. 
training  acceptable.  Box  7385,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  Veteran.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  copyriter.  Ad  Agency,  prefers 
editorial  department  trade  journal, 
magazine;  publicity,  or  book  trade. 
Box  7397,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSWRITER  with  wide  experience, 
some  administrative,  desires  permanent 
eonneotion,  preferably  with  newspaper 
in  executive  capacity,  in  which  she  can 
utilize  10  year  background  of  news¬ 
paper,  wire  service,  radio  and  public 
relations  experience.  Reply  to  Mildred 
H.  Mason,  63  Hancock  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. _ 

PRESENT  City  Editor  desires  place 
as  copyreader,  reporter,  re-write,  or 
combination.  College  and  university 
graduate  with  10  years’  experience. 
H.  A.  Carlton,  Daily  News,  Palatka, 
Florida. _ 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  —  Thirteen 
years  experience  conducting  several 
nationally-known  editorial  promotions. 
Knows  mechanics  of  all  types  of  pro¬ 
motions;  can  arrange  interesting,  year- 
round  advertising  and  circulation 
boosting  program.  Also  familiar  with 
all  phases  of  editorial  duties.  Box 

7245.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — 3 'A  years  experience 
Connecticut  daily.  Veteran,  3  years 
college,  married.  Excellent  background, 
seeks  ehallenging  job.  Box  7377,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — rewrite  job  on  daily 
wanted  by  alert,  adaptable  young  wo¬ 
man.  Experienced  features,  reviews, 
rewriting.  Box  7354,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  5  years  well  rounded 
experience,  all  beats  medium  sise 
dailies  prefers  general  assignments, 
features:  good  writer;  eollege  gradu¬ 
ate,  merchant  marine,  married;  seeks 
change  where  ability  and  hard  work 
bring  security,  enough  pay  to  support 
family,  and  chance  to  grow  in  suture 
as  newspaperman.  Box  7384,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ . 

REPORTER.  26.  experienced  police, 
court,  sports,  features,  radio,  geuoral. 
Employed.  Connection  larger  city. 
Box  7209.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


SUCCESSFUL  daily  editor,  civic 
leader,  town  20,000,  tired  of  working 
just  for  salary,  seeks  interest  m 
small  daily  or  county  seat  weekly.  Box 

7369,  Editor  A  Publisher _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspaper 
man  of  45,  with  ability  to  write  good 
editorials,  handle  editorial^  staff, 
strengthen  news  coverage  and  increase 
influence,  seeks  managing  editoriship 
of  medium  city’s  progressive  afternoon 
daily.  Applicant  has  medium  city, 
metropolitan  and  press  service  ex¬ 
perience.  Worked  in  Washington  on 
federal  public  relations  during  war. 
Box  7392,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  copy- 
reader  seeks  work  on  trade  paper  in 
New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Pierce,  106 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City. 


VETERAN,  single,  27,  college  graduate 
with  experience  on  weekly.  Smalll 
daily.  Public  relations.  Both  civilian 
and  Army.  Seeks  editorial  position 
with  opportunity  for  advancement, 
Richard  E.  Palmer,  33  West  Drive 
University  Court,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


YOUNG  MAN.  24,  A.  B.  Columbia, 
would  like  Reportorial  and  Editorial 
work.  John  L.  Fitzgerald.  164  South 
Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn  17,  New  York. 


lOUNO,  well-informed  man  IMXI 
news  or  msgasine  job  metropolitan 
area.  Some  experience  daily,  wire 
service.  Missouri  joumaliam  graduate. 
Stimulating  job  first  consideration. 
Box  7288.  Editor  A  PnbHsher. 


I  ■ 

YOUNG  man-wife  combination,  both 
Missouri  journalism  graduates,  desire 
work  with  medium-sise  daily  or  thriv¬ 
ing  weekly.  Reporting,  feature,  copy- 
desk  experience  on  small  daily.  Dili¬ 
gent  workers.  David  Bowers,  1900 
Paris  Road,  Colombia,  Missouri. 


srruATiows  wanted- 

MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Foraman.  Metro¬ 
politan  daily,  familiar  with  coat  systems 
and  Union  Laws.  References.  Box 
7333,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 


NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  desires  change  to  West  or 
Southwest.  Age  47.  Sober,  reliable. 
Box  7342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPING  and  Pressroom  fore¬ 
man  would  like  position  in  small  daily. 
Can  furnish  spotless  seventeen  year 
record  as  Journeyman  and  foreman. 
Excellent  reason  for  changing.  Box 
7321,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ FHOTOCKAPHER _ 

EX-MARINE  photographer  with  18 
months  experience  on  small  daily 
seeks  better  opportunity  in  Midwest. 
R.  A.  (Christenson,  Tribune,  Albert 
Lea.  Minnesota. _ 

HOLLYWOOD  PUBLICITY  PHOTOG- 
R.APHER-News.  studio,  and  photo 
journalist  experience.  Labor  disputes 
have  created  undesirable  conditions. 
Want  job  on  magazine.  Now  working, 
available  JUNE  15.  Own  equipment. 
Box  7368.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRES.S  PHOTOGR.APHER  ten  years 
experience,  news,  publicity,  public  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  references. 
Box  7373.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PREB.^t  Photographer  —  Veteran.  5 
rears  experience  in  darkroom  and 
commercial  work,  have  own  Speed 
Graphic  and  eqnipmant.  Starting 
.Tone  15,  willing  to  travel.  Good  re- 
fereneei.  Box  7196,  Editor  A  Publliker. 

VETERAN,  with  own  equipment  wants 
ioh  nn  small  daily.  'Will  ge  anywhere 
hut  prefers  western  United  Ststes. 
Write  Box  7218.  Editer  A  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  RELATIONS  of  American 

railroads  with  newspapers 
have  not  always  been  of  the 
best.  As  a  little  booklet  just 
issued  by  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  says:  ‘‘Railroads  prob¬ 
ably  have  made  more  news¬ 
paper  enemies  as  a  result  of 
obstructionism  at  wreck  scenes 
than  in  any  other  way.”  The 
railroad  brass  hats  have  real¬ 
ized  this  and  several  ‘‘roads” 
have  tried  to  do  a  good  job  in 
the  education  of  their  employes 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  re¬ 
porters  on  assignment. 

The  booklet  we  just  mentioned 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  we  have  seen.  Entitled 
“How  to  Meet  the  Press,”  the 
booklet  was  issued  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  New 
York  Central  and  “was  prepared 
to  assist  division  and  local  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Central.”  It  is  out¬ 
standing  because  it  states:  “The 
New  York  Central  has  nothing 
to  hide”  except  for  a  few  con¬ 
fidential  matters  of  a  policy  of 
competitive  nature;  “whenever 
and  wherever  an  accident  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  company  policy  to 
permit  full  access  to  all  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  newspaper 
photographers  and  to  count  on 
their  good  sense  to  avoid  imped¬ 
ing  any  rescue  efforts”;  “give 
the  full  facts  clearly,  accurately, 
and  as  quickly  as  circumstances 
permit,”  etc. 

This  booklet  recognizes  that 
the  lower  officials  of  a  railroad 
are  its  principal  contacts  with 
the  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  goes  on  to  offer  them 
kindly  and  timely  suggestions 
on  how  to  meet  reporters.  It 
highlights  the  basic  operations 
of  reporters  and  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  radio,  and 
admonishes:  “It’s  vital  to  keep 
cool  if  you  are  approached  for 
information  on  a  controversial 
matter.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  show 
irritation,  even  if  you  feel  it. 
The  best  course  is  to  explain 
the  company’s  position  thor¬ 
oughly,  fairly  and  clearly.” 

When  you  don’t  know  the 
answer,  say  so  and  then  try  to 
get  it  for  the  reporter,  the  local 
officials  are  told.  “Reporters 
and  their  bosses  don’t  like  red 
tape,  evasive  answers  for  stand¬ 
off  treatment.”  .  .  .  “There’s  no 
reason  why  you  can’t  be  quoted 
by  name,  if  you  like”  .  .  .  there 
is  never  any  reason  or  excuse 
for  coloring  or  stretching  the 
facts.”  .  .  .  “You  can’t  buy  stories 
with  cocktails.”  .  .  .  “Don’t  at 
tempt  to  work  through  a  daily 
newspaper’s  business  office  or 
advertising  department  on  an 
editorial  department  matter.” 
.  .  .  “No  amount  of  obstruction¬ 
ism  ever  succeeded  in  stopping 
a  story  about  any  important 
wreck.”  .  .  .  ‘“The  wise  course  is 
to  keep  your  head  and  make  all 
facts  available  to  newspaper¬ 
men  promptly  and  fully.” 

These  are  some  of  the  remind¬ 
ers  contained  in  the  booklet. 
Also  there  are  suggestions  for 
human  interest  and  other  stories 
that  local  managers  might  watch 
for  and  tip  off  their  newspapers. 
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If  the  proper  men  read  it 
and  follow  through,  the  booklet 
should  be  of  considerable  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  New  York  Central  s 
public  relation^!  endeavor. 

•  •  * 

WHILE  SPEAKING  of  public 

relations,  we  think  the  Pitts 
burgh  Courier  performed  a  great 
service  for  its  community  and 
the  Negro  people  at  large  with 
a  handbill  it  recently  distrib¬ 
uted.  It  was  entitled:  “Let’s 
Take  It  In  Stride.”  Written  by 
William  G.  Nunn,  managing 
editor,  it  urged  Negroes  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  watch  their  manners 
when  Jackie  Robinson,  Negro 
star,  played  baseball  there  with 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers. 

Mr.  Nunn  wrote  that  since  a 
member  of  his  race  had  finally 
made  the  grade  in  professional 
baseball  “now  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge  faces  Negro  America. 
The  challenge  of  taking  this 
tremendous  victory  in  stride! 

“The  challenge  to  keep  our 
big  mouths  closed  and  give 
Jackie  the  chance  to  prove  he’s 
major  league  calibre! 

“The  challenge  tto  conduct 
ourselves  at  these  ball  games 
in  the  American  way! 

“The  challenge  to  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  appearance  of  Jackie 
Robinson  as  the  signal  for  a 
Roman  holiday,  with  the  Bacch¬ 
analian  orgy  complex! 

“The  challenge  to  leave 
whiskey  bottles  at  home  or  on 
the  shelves  of  the  liquor  stores 
.  .  .  and  to  leave  our  loud-talk¬ 
ing,  obscene  language  and  inde¬ 
cent  dress  on  the  outside  of  the 
ball  parks. 

“The  challenge  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  game  ...  in 
order  that  we  will  know  what’s 
going  on  out  on  the  ball  field, 
and  won’t  humiliate  Jackie  by 
our  lack  of  knowledge! 

“The  challenge  to  stop  our 
booing  over  some  untoward  in¬ 
cident  which  might  happen  on 
the  ball  field.  Remember  that 
Jackie  might  be  ‘roughed  up’ 
some,  because  that’s  the  way 
they  play  the  game  in  the  ma¬ 
jors  .  .  .  for  keeps!” 

Rather  than  “Jackie  Robinson 
Days”  Mr.  Nunn  urged  “Good 
Conduct  Days”  whenever  the 
Dodgers  appear.  Jackie  is  on 
trial,  he  wrote,  and  how  he 
makes  the  grade  “will  depend 
largely  on  how  you  act  .  .  . 
whether  you  take  it  ‘in  stride’ 
...  or  whether  you  make  fools 
of  yourselves.” 

It  took  a  lot  of  courage  for 
that  paper  and  its  editor  to 
speak  up  to  its  readers  in  that 
way  and  particularly  to  distrib¬ 
ute  the  ^itorial  in  handbills. 
We  think  they  deserve  a  lot 
of  credit  for  being  a  steadying 
influence. 

0  0  0 

WE  BELIEVE  the  entire  Negro 

press  deserves  more  cr^it 
than  it  has  gotten  generally  for 
being  an  uplifting  and  steady¬ 
ing  force  within  their  group. 

The  Negro  South,  a  news- 
picture  magazine  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  recently  was  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  promotion  of  “Better 


Sir  David  Ross,  chairman  oi  British  Press  Inquiry. 


Royal  Inquiry 
Inspects  Books 


Public  Conduct  Week”  through¬ 
out  the  South.  They  sought  the 
cooperation  of  state  governors, 
radio  stations,  newspapers  and 
city  administrations.  Leon 
Lewis,  managing  editor  of  the 
magazine,  says  “we  have 
launched  upon  a  program  of 
public  relations  coherent  with 
our  policy  of  ‘progress  through 
understanding  and  goodwill.’  ” 
He  quotes  his  late  editor,  Al¬ 
onzo  B.  Willis,  Jr.,  as  saying: 

“As  for  us  and  The  Negro 
South  we’ll  go  on  trying  to  help 
the  Negro  lift  himself  by  his 
own  initiative  and  with  his  own 
skill.  We'll  go  on  telling  him 
of  his  faults  and  suggesting 
ways  of  improving  same.  We’ll 
continue  urging  him  to  work 
harder,  sacrifice  more,  plan  more 
carefully,  think  more  soundly, 
if  he  would  attain  his  ambitions. 
But,  again,  we  repeal,  be  damn 
if  we’ll  humor  his  shiftlessness, 
coddle  his  laziness  and  bad  act¬ 
ing,  encourage  his  efforts  to 
sponge  (legal  or  otherwise),  nor 
will  we  get  mad  with  all  white 
people  because  they  have  and 
he  has  not,  when  all  he  has  to 
do  to  account  for  the  disparity 
is  to  look  out  of  his  window 
upon  Rampart,  Beal,  Vine,  State. 
Central  or  125th  Avenues  of 
Negrodom  to  see  the  parade  of 
glaring  reasons  why.” 


London — The  Royal  Comm:- 
sion  on  the  Press  has  full  po'«: 
to  inspect  the  business  bo^  a 
newspapers  in  its  inquiry. 

Under  chairmanship  of  S: 
David  Ross,  preliminary  stssio" 
have  been  conducted,  and  me:: 
bers  of  the  Commission  hsv: 
consulted  with  Dr.  Robert  5! 
Hutchins  of  Chicago  Univeisitj 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Co: 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Pres 
in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  estimated 
British  press  investigation  w„ 
run  at  least  a  year.  The  ter- 
for  the  inquiry  were  pubLte: 
recently  as  follows: 

“And  for  the  better  effect:-: 
the  purposes  of  this  our  Cor 
mission,  we  do  by  these  pre 
ents  give  and  grant  unto  you  : 
any  five  or  more  of  you,  fu 
power  to  call  before  you  mo 
persons  as  you  shall  judge  like! 
to  afford  you  any  informat;: 
upon  the  subject  of  ftis  0| 


Commission;  to  call  for  infora 
tion  in  writing;  and  also  to  c 
for,  have  access  to,  and  ( 
amine  all  such  books,  dot 
ments,  registers  and  records 
may  afford  you  the  fullest 
formation.  .  .” 


An  Elephant  Never  Forgets? 

Sure  he  does!  Just  another  popular  idea 
based  on  years  or  fenerations  of  misconcep¬ 
tion.  An  ostrich  doesn’t  bury  his  head  in 
the  sand;  an  owl  isn’t  too  derned  smart  after 
dark. 

The  averafe  American  does  forgret.  Dates 
and  facts  drift  away  with  the  tides  of  time. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  successful  because  it  makes 
any  newspaper  a  forum  of  correct  answers. 

The  Monroe  Newt  (E-12,280)  hat  ranttvtd 
itt  contract  for  The  Hathin  Service. 


\ou  have  helped  buy  a  good  many  government  dams 
-with  your  taxes.  More  are  being  suggested— under 
the  name  of  flood  control. 

You’ll  hear  proposals  to  make  electricity  at  these 
same  dams.  That  sounds  reasonable,  but  it  isn’t  as 
simple  as  it  seems.  Because  you’ll  be  paying  the  hill, 
you  ought  to  know  the  facts. 

A  dam  built  just  for  flood  control  is  very  different 
from  a  dam  built  to  make  just  electric  power. 

A  flood'Control  dam  has  to  be  empty  most  of  the 
time,  ready  to  catch  and  hold  the  flood  w'aters.  A  power 
dam  has  to  be  full  —  for  electricity  is  made  by  water 
falling  to  the  power-house.  The  farther  it  falls,  the  more 
electricity  it  makes. 


Sometimes  a  inulti-purfMse  dam  is  proposed  to  do 
both  jobs  at  once.  It  has  to  be  much  bigger.  It  is  really 
one  dam  built  on  top  of  another  —  the  lower  part  kept 
full  to  make  electricity,  the  upper  part  kept  empty  to 
catch  floods. 

Such  a  dam  costs  much  more  to  build.  It  floods 
much  more  land  behind  it  —  and  that  land  has  to  be 
bought  and  consequently  taken  out  of  production.  And 
it  doesn't  always  ivork  out  to  prevent  floods! 

Remember  this  when  you  hear  talk  of  more  govern¬ 
ment  dams.  The  purpose  of  each  should  be  clearly 
stated  —  and  held  to.  It’s  your  money ! 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


ifNam^s  on  request  from  this  magaiine 
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